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EKS  OF  THE  GRANT  FAMILY 
A  S  S  O  C I A  T I O  N . 

Dear  Kinsmen:  ,  •    _  .  \  \ 

The  editor  having  kindly  placed  this  page  at  my  disposal,  I  would  first  b£  all 
e  :press  the  regret,  that  grows  stronger  every  day,  that  my  time  and  attention 
during  the  Reunion  were  so  taken  up  with  minor  details  that  it,  was  impossible  for 
me  to  see,  not  to  say  greet,  many  with  whom  1  had  corresponded,  and  to  a  per- 
sonal meeting  and  inspection  of  localities  with  whom  I  had  looked  forward  with 
}-<Y*-v  anticipation.  At  another  Reunion  this  may  be  obviated  in  part  at  least  by 
extending  the  meeting  over  three  days,  as  was  proposed  by  toe  Records!  at 
Windsor;  bat  it  cannot  be  entirely  avoided  unless  all  will  take  the  pains  to  trans- 
act ail  business  relating  to  the  Reunion  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  and  thus  leave 
it  f,  ee  tor  that  mutual  acquaintance  that  is  its  main  object. 

As-many  were  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  obtain  badges,  owing  to  their 
' failure  to  order  them  in  advance,  a  new  order  will  be  placed  on  December  36th. 
Any  charter  members  who  have  not  already  secured  badges  may  obtain  them  by 
sending  twenty^five  cents  tome  before  that  date. 

Although  the  Directors  have  not  yet  taken  action  upon  it,  I  feel  warranted  in 
saying  that  in  the  near  future  a  handsome  life  membership  certificate,  suitable 
for  training,  will  be  prepared  and  furnished  to  all  who  send  in  the  fee  of  ten 
dollars. 

I  would  call  especial  attention  to  that  part  of  the  Recorder's  report  wherein  the 
statement  is  made  that,  if  each  member  of  tbe  G.  F.  A.  secures  two  new  mem- 
bers, investigation  into  Matthew  Grant's  birthplace  and  ancestry  can  at  once  be 
begun.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  make  this  united  effort  to  secure  this  i  13 forma- 
tion, if  possible,  so  that  the  Report  of  the  next  Reunion  may  carry  to  every  mem- 
be"  this  cap-stone  of  our  Family  History  ?  . 
Extra  copies  of  this  Report  will  be  sold  to  members  of  the  G.  F.  A  only,  and 
ill  in  all  cases  be  sent  to  the  address  of  the  member  ordering  them.  They  will 
be  sent  upon- receipt  of  the  following  prices,:  z  copy.  25  cents;  5  copies,  $1.00 ,  25 
copies,  $3, 75  ;  too  copies,  $10.00.  These  Reports  should  be  kept  carefully  for  bind- 
ing with  future  Reports  and  with  such  supplements  to  tbe  Family  History  as 

When  writing  to  officers  of  the  G.  F.  A.  you  will  confer  a  favor  and  greatly  as- 
sist them  by  giving  your  full  came  and  number,  and  by  enclosing  a  stamped  and 
addressed  envelope  for  reply. 

Yours  truly, 

Frank  Grant, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Thus  it  came  to  pass.  To  a  certain  person,  who  need  not  be 
named,  there  came  from  within  and  without  voices  that  said:  "  Let 
us  gather  together  and  look  one  upon  another,  and  speak  comfort- 
ably together."  Therefore,  because  the  words  seemed  to  be  the 
words  of  wisdom,  and  that  the  thing  might  be  done  decently  and  in 
order,  certain  yellow  slips  were  sent  to  all  the  Children  of  Matthew, 
who  wrote  upon  them  the  names  of  their  chosen  ones  to  the  number 
of  ninety,  and  of  the  ninety  there  were  found  but  sixteen  who  did 
not  want  somebody  else  to  do  the  work;  therefore  these  sixteen  did 
become  the 

Committee  on  Permanent  Organization. 

James  L.  Grant  (A),  Madison,  Neb. 
Nathaniel  G.  Grant  (A),  East  Wrightstown,  Wis. 
Harris  G.  Stephenson  (A),  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Mortimer  N.  Grant  (B),  Laramie,  Wyo. 

*  Lowell  C.  Grant  (C),  Burlington,  Vt. 
f  Henry  Grant  (F),  Buckland,  Conn. 

*  Roland  D.  Grant  (F),  Concord,  N.  H. 
f  Frank  Grant  (F),  Westfield,  Mass. 
*Mary  A.  Chamberlain  (K),  Newark,  N.  J. 

f  Hester  J.  Stoughton  (O),  Manchester,  Conn. 
♦GailG.  Grant  (Q),  Pamesville,  Ohio. 
James  G.  Grant  (W),  Akron,  Ohio, 
f  Arthur  H.  Grant  (W),  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
*Loring  Grant  (Y),  St.  Johns,  Mich. 
♦Thomas  P.  Grant  (Y),  Louisville,  Ky. 
John  C.  Grant  (Z),  Chicago,  111. 

This  committee  met,  pursuant  to  a  call,  at  the  United  States  Hotel, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  July  16,  1898,  and  two  days  later  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Stoughton.  A  constitution  was  adopted,  copies  of  which  have 
since  been  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Family.  The  following  officers 
were  elected: 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  (B),  San  Diego,  Cal.,  President. 

Roland  D.  Grant  (F),  Concord,  N.  H.,  1st  Vice-President. 

Thomas  P.  Grant  (Y),  Louisville,  Ky.,  2d  Vice-President. 

Frank  Grant  (F),  Westfield,  Mass.,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Arthur  H.  Grant  (W),  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Recorder. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted : 

Resolved:  That  all  descendants  of  Matthew  Grant  who  shall  send  their  names 
and  initial  fees  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  on  or  before  October  27th,  1S9S4  snail 
be  charter  members  of  the  Association,  and  shall  have  their  names  so  printed  in 
the  first  report.   .  __ 

♦Sent  letter  and  proxy,   t  Present  at  the  meeting.  n.  a  .nre 

*The  time  was  extended  a  year  by  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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Resolved:  That  the  Secretary-Treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  and  instructed 
to  have  printed  3,000  copies  of  the  minutes  of  these  meetings  and  to  se-d  the 
same  as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  aduit  descendants  of  Matthew  Grant  whose 
addresses  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Recorder. 

Resolved That  the  committee  earnestly  recommends  the  formation  of  state  or 
district  associations,  and  the  holding  of  local  reunions  on  years  aite-natine  with 
the  general  reunions,  f  6 

In  accordance  with  the  constitution,  standing  committees  were 
appointed  as  follows  : 

Executive  Committee. 
Francis  E.  Grant  (T),  New  York  City,  Chairman. 
Eugene  J.  Grant  (K),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
{Frederick  E.  Grant  (K),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Reunion  Committee. 

Roswell  Grant  (E),  East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn.,  Chairman. 

Sidney  A.  Grant  (C),  Springfield,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

Nathaniel  R.  Grant  (A),  Rockville,  Conn. 

Harry  W.  Crane  (A),  Wethersrield,  Conn. 

Charles!.  Grant  (C),  Hartford,  Conn. 

Henry  Grant  (F).  Buckland,  Conn. 

Frances  A.  Clark  (F),  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jane  E.  Watkins  (F),< South  Manchester,  Conn. 

Edith  E.  Kibbe  (F),  Manchester,  Conn. 

Hester  J.  Stoughton  (Q),  Manchester,  Conn. 

Julia  A.  Filley  (Q),  Windsor,  Conn. 

JohnE.  Collins  (Q),  Wapping,  Conn. 

Ralph  M.  Grant  TO ),  East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn. 

Bessie  M.  Bill  (Q),  Hartford,  Conn. 

Frank  B.  Gay,  -Hartford,  Conn. 

Memorial  Committee. 

Frank  Grant  (F),  WTestfleld,  Mass.,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 

Joseph  B.  Grant  (A),  Osage  City,  Kan. 

Nathaniel  G.  Grant  (A),  East  Wrightstown,  Wis. 

John  G.  W.  Tompkins  (B),  Cedar  Grove,  W.  Va. 

Lowell  C.  Grant  (C),  Burlington,  Vt 

David  D.  Grant  (D),  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Grant  M.  Palmer  (K),  Boston,  Mass. 

Gilbert  L.  Grant  (K),  Chicago',  111. 

J.  Ray  Grant  (L),  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

May  G.  Harrington  (N),  Streator,  111. 

M.  Isabel  Sanders  (P),  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Willis  C.  Grant  (Q),  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

Warham  Whitney  (T),  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

tin  accordance  with  this  resolution  the  Executive  Committee,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Recorder,  organized  the  Metropolitan  Branch  of  the  G.  F.  A.,  which  held  its  first  annual  din- 
ner in  New  York  City  on  the  208th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Priscilla  Grant.  Feb.  27th.  i3jq. 
Fifty-three  members  and  guests  were  present  and  spent  a  delightful  evening,  Francis  E. 
Grant  (T)  presiding  as  toastmaster. 

%  Failed  to  qualify  by  joining  the  Association. 
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Agnes  Rowlands  (W),  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Loring  Grant  (Y),  St.  Johns,  Mich. 
John  C.  Grant  (Z),  Chicago,  111. 
Albert  C.  Bates,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Meanwhile  applications  for  membership  had  been  coming  in,  the 
first  one  being  that  of  Lathrop  C.  Grant  (W),  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Reunion  Committee  was  held  in  the  old 
homestead  at  East  Windsor  Hill,  Feb.  17th,  1899.  Several  other 
meetings  were  held  at  the  homes  of  different  members,  and,  in  order 
to  expedite  business,  the  following  sub-committees  were  appointed : 

Invitation.    Roswell  and  Sidney  Grant. 

Printing.    Mrs.  Kibbe,  Henry  Grant,  Mr.  Gay,  Mrs.  Stoughton. 

Program.    Mrs.  Watkins.  Mrs.  Stoughton,  Sidney  Grant. 

Reception.  Roswell  and  Charles  Grant,  Mrs.  Kibbe,  Mrs.  Filley, 
Mrs.  Bill,  Mrs.  Watkins. 

Refreshments.    Ralph  Grant,  Mr.  Gay,  Mrs.  Clark. 

Transportation.    Charles  and  Henry  Grant,  Mr.  Crane. 

The  work  of  this  committee  was  unusually  difficult,  since  every 
problem  had  to  be  worked  out  de  novo.  But  the  indefatigible  efforts 
of  the  members,  heartily  seconded  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  sur- 
mounted every  obstacle,  and  by  Oct.  1st  the  plans  were  practically 
completed  and  the  invitations  were  in  the  printer's  hands.  Three 
days  later  the  Secretary-Treasurer  sent  invitations  to  every  adult 
member  of  the  Family  whose  name  was  on  the  Recorder's  list, — 
about  2,600  in  all. 

If  there  were  any  doubts  about  the  success  of  the  Reunion  in  the 
mind  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  they  were  soon  dispelled,  and  for 
two  weeks  preceding  the  Reunion  he  was  kept  working  night  and 
day,  answering  inquiries,  and  filing  and  filling  orders  for  member- 
ships, badges  and  tickets.  The  last  two  days  were  especially  trying, 
because  many  postponed  ordering  until  the  last  moment,  and  were 
disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  secure  badges  and  banquet  tickets. 
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Before  nine  o'clock  the  cars  from  Hartford  were  crowded  with  the 
pilgrims  to  Windsor.  On  their  arrival  the  members  of  the  Family 
were  guided  to  the  town  hall,  where,  through  the  courtesy  of  Hon. 
D.  Ellsworth  Phelps,  they  inspected  the  original  town  records  kept 
by  Matthew  Grant  from  1652  to  1677.  They  then  proceeded  to  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  which  had  been  kindly  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Association  for  the  meeting.  There  they  registered 
their  names  in  the  Recorder's  book,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  Re- 
ception Committee.  Cousins  who  had  not  met  for  years  clasped 
hands  again;  and  those  near  of  kin  who  had  never  met  before 
readily  recognized  each  other  by  the  clan  buttons  that  were  worn 
above  the  tasteful  badges.  It  was  a  thrilling  sight,  and  one  never 
to  be  forgotten.  Young  and  old  alike  felt  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion, when  for  the  first  time  since  its  dispersion  from  Windsor  began, 
two  centuries  before,  representatives  of  every  branch  of  his  descend- 
ants were  gathered  in  the  church  of  which  Matthew  Grant  had  been 
for  so  many  years  a  leading  spirit.  There  were  present  members  of 
the  Family  from  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Kansas  and 
Texas.  The  oldest  one  present  was  Miss  Eliza  A.  Grant  (K),  of 
New  York,  who  is  in  her  eighty-second  year.  The  youngest  was 
Helen  E.,  daughter  of  George  M.  Grant  (Q),  of  Melrose,  Conn.,  not 
quite  five  months  old.  The  youngest  member  of  the  G.  F.  A., 
Miriam,  daughter  of  Hon.  Ralph  M.  Grant  (Q),  of  East  Windsor 
Hill,  was  unfortunately  unable  to  be  present,  as  she  was  but  one  day 
old.  The  honor  of  being  the  youngest  member  present  therefore 
fell  to  Agnes  E.,  the  seventeen  year  old  daughter  of  Mrs.  Willard 
G.  Birdsey  (Q),  of  Manchester.  In  all  there  were  more  than  three 
hundred  in  attendance. 

At  10:30  a.  m.  the  meeting  was  opened  by  Rev.  Roland  D.  Grant, 
D.D.,  who  presided  in  the  absence  of  the  President.  He  read  from 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Joshua.  Rev.  Roscoe  Nelson,  pastor 
of  the  church,  invoked  the  divine  blessing  upon  the  Family  there 
assembled.  Then  as  Alfred  W.  Driggs  (Q)„  of  East  Hartford, 
touched  the  keys  of  the  organ,  all  joined  in  singing  "America," 
with  an  appreciation  of  its  meaning  that  had  never  come  to  them 
before. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Reunion  Committee,  Roswell  Grant  (E),  of 
East  Windsor  Hill,  then  delivered  the 

Address  of  Welcome. 

Kinsmen  and  friends  : 

It  is  my  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  Grant  Family 
Association,  to  welcome  you  to  the  home  of  our  common  ancestor. 


Photographs  by  Mary  W.  White  (F) 

Parish-House,  Causeway,  and  Covered  Bridge 
SCENES  AT  THE  REUNION 
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Your  presence  in  such  numbers  betokens  the  deep  interest  you 
have  in  this  occasion.  It  is  a  time  for  congratulation  and  good  fel- 
lowship, a  time  for  forming  and  renewing  friendships.  Let  us  re- 
joice that  we  behold  this  day. 

It  is  eminently  becoming  that  we,  the  descendants  of  him  who 
was  the  first  to  bear  the  name  of  Grant  in  America,  should  assemble 
from  far  and  near  to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
The  record  of  long  and  honorable  service  which  he  rendered  to 
Church  and  State  testifies  to  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  man  and 
to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  As  Clerk,  Recorder  and 
Surveyor  he  was  accurate,  painstaking  and  eminently  just.  But  for 
his  records  this  ancient  town  would  have  no  account  of  much  of  its 
earty  history.  To  his  posterity,  distinguished  in  various  spheres  of 
activity,  have  descended  estimable  traits  of  their  honored  ancestor. 

There  is  a  regard  for  ancestry  which  fosters  only  a  weak  pride  and 
a  foolish  vanity,  but  there  is  also  a  moral  and  a  rational  respect  for 
our  ancestors  which  elevates  the  character  and  broadens  the  mind. 
Nothing  save  a  sense  of  religious  duty  should  appeal  to  us  more 
strongly  than  the  feeling  that  we  are  allied  to  those  who  were  high 
in  public  estimation.  Although  human  and  mortal,  we  do  not  stand 
alone  without  relation  to  the  past  or  future.  Neither  the  time  nor 
the  place  in  which  we  live  limits  our  enjoyments.  We  live  in  the 
past  by  a  knowledge  of  its  history,  and  in  the  future  by  anticipation. 
By  contemplating  the  character  and  example  of  our  ancestors,  by 
imbibing  their  sentiments  and  their  spirit,  by  sympathizing  in  their 
sufferings  and  rejoicing  in  their  successes,  we  seem  to  belong  to  the 
time  in  which  they  lived  and  to  mingle  our  existence  with  theirs,  to 
endure  what  they  endured,  and  to  share  in  the  rewards  which  they 
enjoyed.  Bearing  this  relation  to  them,  we  come  from  places  near 
and  remote  to  this  ancient  spot  to  declare  our  gratitude  for  their 
labors,  our  reverence  for  their  piety  and  our  attachment  to  those 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  establish  which  they  en- 
countered the  storms  of  the  deep,  the  perils  of  the  forests,  the  re- 
morseless enmity  of  the  savage,  disease,  famine  and  exile. 

The  purposes  of  our  fathers  were  widely  different  from  all  other 
instances  of  emigration  which  history  records.  Rome's  object  in 
colonization  was  power  and  dominion;  her  colonies  were  military 
establishments  and  were  often  rich  fields  for  extortion  and  plunder, 
whose  ill-gotten  treasures  were  displayed  at  the  seat  of  empire. 
They  were  never  independent  of  Rome,  and  when  she  fell  they  fell 
with  her.  Greece  held  that  an  increasing  population  was  inconsist- 
ent with  free  institutions,  and  to  remedy  this  imaginary  evil  and  for 
purposes  of  trade  the  government  undertook  the  establishment  of 
colonies.  Little  existed  in  their  purpose  to  give  a  new  direction  to 
human  affairs.  Their  motives  were  not  exalted  nor  their  vision 
broad  enough.  They  did  not  go  forth  as  our  ancestors  did  to  estab- 
lish a  plan  of  perfect  civil  liberty  and  a  larger  degree  of  religious 
freedom,  but  ever  regarded  the  parent  country  as  their  home.  Our 
fathers  came  to  this  country  with  no  purpose  to  return.  Here  they 
brought  their  hopes,  their  attachments  and  objects  in  life,  and  here 
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they  were  to  abide.  Here  were  their  families,  their  friends,  their 
homes  and  their  property.  This  was  their  country.  Here  in  this 
inhospitable  wilderness  they  organized  institutions  of  government 
and  of  worship.  Children  were  born  to  them  and  inherited  the 
legacies  of  their  parents  with  determined  purpose  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  them  unimpaired  to  their  posterity.  This  feeling  was  far 
different  from  that  of  other  Englishmen.  There  was  an  unwilling- 
ness to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Crown.  It  was  a  government 
of  their  own  which  alone  would  satisfy  them,  and  time  and  strength 
were  all  that  wrere  required  to  secure  it.  After  a  long  and  weary  but 
never  relinquished  struggle,  the  independence  which  they  so  ardently 
desired  wTas  obtained. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-four  years  have  passed  since  the  Dorchester 
colony  established  themselves  on  this  spot  to  which  you  are  come  to- 
day. How  have  their  posterity  multiplied !  And  what  a  mighty  in- 
fluence have  they  exerted  in  the  growth  and  development  of  this  vast 
republic!    Their  habitations  are  found  all  over  this  broad  land. 

To-day,  kinsmen,  you  come  to  honor  the  memory  of  your  ancestors 
and  to  recount  their  deeds,  to  exchange  greetings  and  to  become 
more  intimately  acquainted.  We  welcome  you  to  this  place.  You 
will  find  much  that  will  interest  and  instruct  you.  The  same  ''great 
meadow"  lies  along  the  broad  Connecticut.  The  "  sandy  bank"  or 
meadow  hill  in  which  they  excavated  their  rude  dugouts  covered  with 
roofs  of  thatch,  in  which  they  spent  that  first  long  and  severe  winter, 
the  Palisado  Green,  the  Moore  and  Loomis  homesteads  built  before 
1700,  the  site  of  the  ancient  meeting-house  where  Wareham  and  Huit 
prayed  and  taught,  the  home  lots,  set  out  by  Matthew7  "the  Sur- 
veyor," the  place  of  sepulchre  with  its  mute  symbols  marking  their 
last  resting  places,  you  can  still  see.  The  Tunxis,  along  whose  north- 
ern bank  stood  the  Palisade,  still  flows  onward  to  the  great  river. 
From  the  Palisado  Green  still  wTinds  the  road  to  the  rivulet  ferry. 
Proceeding  along  the  highway  to  the  north  you  can  visit  the  places 
of  the  old  stone  forts  of  Ellsworth  and  Stoughton  renown  and  the 
home  of  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth.  Farther  on,  the  course  of  the  road 
to  the  first  ferry  across  the  great  river  can  still  be  traced.  This  ferry 
was  in  charge  of  John  Bissell  and  is  still  in  operation  farther  dowrn 
the  stream  under  the  name  of  Bissell's  Ferry.  Over  this  you  can 
cross  to  the  east  side  and  visit  the  home  of  Samuel  Grant,  built  in 
1697.  It  has  many  relics  of  ancient  days.  To  this  house  I  can  as- 
sure you  a  cordial  reception.*  Down  the  street  you  will  see  the  old 
cemetery,  near  which  stood  the  first  church  in  East  Windsor,  of  which 
Timothy  Edwards,  father  of  the  noted  Jonathan,  was  pastor  for  up- 
wards of  sixty  years.  There  are  many  houses  still  standing  on  this 
street  having  historical  associations. 

To  all  these  scenes,  replete  with  memories  of  ancient  days,  we  bid 
you  welcome.    May  they  abide  with  you,  may  you  rehearse  them  to 

♦This  invitation  was  accepted  very  generally,  and  the  visitors  were  welcomed  with  gener- 
ous hospitality  by  Mr.  Roswell  Grant  and  his  charming  wife  and  daughter,  and  by  dear  old 
"Grandma  Grant,"  now  in  her  ninetieth  year.  Cake  was  served  on  pewter  plates  that  have 
been  in  the  family  at  least  150  years,  and  many  family  relics  were  exhibited,  the  most  inter- 
esting being  the  tripod  and  links  used  by  Matthew  Grant  in  laying  out  the  town  of  Windsor. 
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your  children.  Forever  be  revered  the  place  of  our  fathers'  abode, 
forever  be  remembered  their  loyal  devotion  to  those  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  which  their  posterity  enjoy  and  will  trans- 
mit unimpaired  to  those  who  shall  come  after  them. 


Deacon  Jabez  H.  Hayden,  of  Windsor  Locks,  the  antiquarian  of 
the  town,  was  then  introduced.  Although  in  his  eighty-eighth  year, 
his  memory  is  unimpaired,  and  his  assistance  was  invaluable  in  fix- 
ing the  old  landmarks.  As  he  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  exertion,  he 
requested  Mrs.  Edith  E.  Kibbe  (F)  to  read  for  him  the 

Historical  Address. 

When  the  white  man  came  to  Connecticut  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
he  found  open  river  meadows  where  the  natives  "raised  maize,"  In- 
dian corn.  These  meadows  had  been  stripped  of  their  forests  by  the 
Indians,  who  had  neither  axes  nor  saws,  but  had  applied  fire  to  the 
trees  at  the  ground,  removing  the  charcoal  with  their  stone  axes  to 
facilitate  the  burning,  then  burning  them  down  and  burning  them 
up.  They  had  neither  plows  nor  teams  to  draw  them,  neither  hoes 
nor  spades  of  metal,  but  these  were  of  wood,  formed  by  fire,  and  the 
stone  axes  which  are  still  to  be  found.  With  such  rude  implements 
the  squaws  cultivated  Indian  corn,  pumpkins  and  beans,  while  their 
braves  ranged  the  forests  in  pursuit  of  game,  or  chased  Indians  of 
other  tribes  to  secure  their  scalps. 

But  before  the  white  man  came  the  small-pox  came,  either  through 
the  French  in  Canada,  or  some  trading  vessel  on  the  coast,  against 
which  the  medicine  man  with  his  bag  of  charms  had  no  power,  "but 
almost  all  died,"  and  the  Great  Meadow,  about  600  acres,  and  Ply- 
mouth Meadow,  about  100  acres,  were  "void  of  inhabitants,"  the 
few  survivors  having  fled  to  their  friends  who  had  survived  at  Po- 
quonock,  and  to  Wilson  Station,  at  the  head  of  Hartford  meadow. 

Two  years  before  the  Plymouth  people  had  commenced  their  set- 
tlement on  Plymouth  Meadow,  the  River  Indians  had^  been  to  the 
Bay  and  to  Plymouth,  and  invited  the  white  man  to  come  up  and 
occupy  these  open  meadows.  The  crafty  Indians  had  heard  of  the 
white  man's  gfvms,  and  hoped  to  find  protection  in  them  from  their 
enemies,  the  Pequots,  who  "  usurped  upon  them." 

Two  years  after  the  Plymouth  settlement  began,  Jonathan  Brew- 
ster, who  appears  to  have  been  chief  man  among  them,  writes  home 
to  Plymouth,  under  date  of  July  5,  1635,  "  The  Massachusetts  men 
are  coming  almost  daily,  some  by  water,  and  some  by  land,  who  are 
not  yet  determined  where  to  settle,  though  some  have  a  great  mind 
to  the  place  we  are  upon,  which  was  last  bought.  I  shall  do  what  I 
can  to  withstand  them.  I  hope  they  will  hear  to  reason,  as  we  were 
here  first  and  had  secured  the  Indian  title  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Dorchester  men."  It  was  the  Dorchester  men,  Ludlow  and  Matthew 
Grant  and  their  company  who  had  "  a  great  mind  "  to  occupy  the 
Great  Meadow,  and  at  that  time  had  men  out  "  seeking  above  the 
falls  "  for  some  unoccupied  meadow  to  settle  upon. 
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But  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  another  party  of  pioneers  ap- 
pears on  the  scene,  the  pioneers  of  the  Lords  and  Gentlemen  in 
England,  who  come  armed  with  the  patent  of  Connecticut,  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Francis  Stiles  with  20  men,  and  a  commission  from  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstai  "to  prepare  a  house  against  my  coming,  and 
inclose  grounds  for  my  cattle."  Notwithstanding  their  patent, 
Brewster  protested  against  their  taking  up  the  Great  Meadow,  as  he 
had  protested  against  Dorchester,  but  without  avail;  and  when  the 
Dorchester  men  saw  that  the  Great  Meadow  was  to  be  wrested  from 
Plymouth,  they  claimed  a  better  right  to  it  than  their  Lordships  had, 
and,  being  the  stronger  party  of  the  two,  were  able  to  maintain  it. 
They  set  apart  ground  for  the  two  Stiles  families  at  the  Chief  Justice 
Ellsworth  place  at  the  upper  end  of  the  meadow,  where  their  vessel 
discharged  her  cargo  of  supplies,  and  returned  to  England  with  Mr. 
Stiles'  report  of  the  proceedings. 

Now  Ludlow  and  Grant  bestir  themselves  to  make  preparation  for 
the  coming  of  their  people  (whom  they  had  planned  to  bring  on  the 
next  summer),  to  come  on  at  once,  to  be  in  actual  possession  before 
their  Lordships  got  Stiles'  report  and  took  measures  to  eject  them. 
Grant  at  once  began  "setting  out  lots,"  the  quota  to  which  each 
family  was  entitled  in  meadow  "suitable  for  cultivation"  and  up- 
land adjoining,  to  build  upon. 

In  place  of  framed  houses,  there  being  no  lumber  yards  or  saw- 
mills, they  set  about  preparing  "  cellars,"  dugouts,  on  the  brow  of 
the  meadow  hill,  their  sides  of  clove  boards,  the  roof  of  thatch  grass, 
and  "on  the  15th  of  October  sixty  men,  women  and  children,  with 
their  horses,  cattle  and  swine  "  set  forth  from  Dorchester  through 
the  wilderness  to  occupy  the  places  the  pioneers  had  been  able  to 
provide  for  them. 

When  they  reached  the  Connecticut  River  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber it  was  closed  with  ice,  and  their  vessel  sent  round  with  their 
supplies  had  not  arrived,  but  was  supposed  to  be  frozen  in  below. 
But  I  cannot  here  follow  the  greater  part  of  that  forlorn  company, 
as  they  took  their  way  down  the  river  to  meet  their  vessel  with  their 
supplies,  a  vessel  which  had  been  wrecked  before  it  reached  the 
river,  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  but  fortunately  found  a  vessel  at 
its  mouth,  which  took  them  on  board,  and  they  reached  Boston  "in 
five  days,  which  was  a  great  mercy  of  God,  or  they  would  have  all 
died,  as  some  did. " 

.  Those  families  which  had  remained  here  in  the  dwellings  prepared 
for  them  had  meager  fare  that  winter,  a  part  of  their  rations  being 
acorns,  which  proves  that  the  winter  which  set  in  so  early  was  yet 
an  open  one,  or  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  found 
acorns.    "  Many  of  their  cattle  died. " 

Sir  Henry  Vane,  in  behalf  of  the  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  said  that 
one  of  the  three  towns  gone  to  Connecticut  "must  give  way  or 
another  place  must  be  found  for  their  Lordships."  They  had  already 
built  a  fort  and  garrisoned  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  sent  out 
the  younger  Winthrop  "to  be  our  governor  there;  "  and  Saltonstai, 
after  receiving ; Stiles'  report,  sends  a  letter  of  instruction  to  "our 
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Governor  "  how  to  proceed  in  the  premises  containing-  this  clause, 
44  the  rest  of  the  company  [the  Patentees],  being-  sensible  of  the 
affront  to  me,  would  have  signified  their  minds  in  a  general  [official] 
letter  unto  you.  I  told  them ,  since  it  concern  myself  in  particular 
it  might  breed  some  jealocies  in  the  people  and  so  distaste  them  with 
our  government,"  a  government  which  the  Patentees  proposed  to 
have  cover  all  Connecticut. 

But  neither  Sir  Henry's  threat  nor  "  our  Governor's  "  instructions 
persuaded  the  Windsor  settlers  to  "  give  way  "  and  go  back  to  Massa- 
chusetts or  to  any  other  place.  Before  Stiles  "gave  way"  and  left 
the  meadow  "  where  he  proposed  to  begin  "  Saltonstal  says,  "  They 
resisted  him,  slighting  me  with  many  unbeseeming  words."  What 
reply  Stiles  made  in  behalf  of  his  Lordship  we  are  not  told,  but  we 
hear  nothing  farther  of  the  controversy  between  these  parties.  The 
Stiles  families  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  families  of  men, 
women  and  children,  to  arrive  in  Connecticut,  though  they  had  like 
families  of  Windsor  for  neighbors  the  winter  following;  and  when 
the  Lords  had  abandoned  their  design,  the  Stiles  families  became 
enrolled  with  the  first  settlers  of  Windsor  and  became  accepted  citi- 
zens of  this  commonwealth,  with  no  "  unbeseeming  words"  from 
either  party. 

But  Plymouth  was  much  aggrieved  at  the  loss  of  the  Great 
Meadow,  to  which  they  had  intended  to  bring  their  own  people  and 
occupy  it.  This  led  to  a  long  correspondence.  Ludlow  in  behalf  of 
Windsor  says,  "  Now  albeit  we  at  first  judged  the  place  so  free  that 
we  might  with  God's  good  leave  take  it  without  just  offence  to  any, 
it  being  the  Lord's  waste  and  for  the  present  altogether  void  of  in- 
habitants," and  reminds  them  that  the  Patentees  would  have  taken 
it  if  "  we  "  had  not.  Plymouth  replies,  "  That  if  it  was  the  Lord's 
waste  it  was  ourselves  that  found  it  so,  and  not  you,  and  have  since 
bought  it  of  the  right  owners,  and  why  should  you  (because  more 
ready  and  able  at  present)  go  and  deprive  us  of  that  which  we  had 
with  charge  and  hazzard  prepared  and  intended  to  remove  to,  as 
soon  as  we  could  and  were  able;  "  but  they  finally  "fell  to  treaty" 
and  we  will  let  Matthew  Grant  tell  us  what  the  terms  were.  The 
agreement  was  not  entered  on  the  town  records  at  the  time,  but 
thirty -six  years  after,  when  Matthew  Grant  was  Town  Clerk  and  an 
old  man,  he  procured  a  certified  copy  from  the  colonial  records,  and 
recorded  it.  Then,  as  was  his  habit,  to  make  the  matter  clear  he 
adds  from  his  own  personal  knowledge  the  following: 

"This  bargain  as  it  is  above  exprest  and  was  written  and  assigned 
I  can  certainly  testify  does  not  mention  or  speak  of  every  particular 
of  the  bargain  as  it  was  issued  with  Mr.  Prince,  before  it  was  put  in 
writing.  This  should  have  been  the  frame  of  it.  Dorchester  men 
that  came  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay  up  here  to  Connecticut  to 
settle  in  the  place  now  called  Windsor/  Plymouth  men  challenged 
propriety  here,  by  a  purchase  of  the  land  from  the  Indians,  where- 
upon, in  the  latter  end  of  the  35th  year,  some  of  our  principal  men, 
meeting  with  some  of  Plymouth  men  in  Dorchester,  [Mass.],  labored 
to  drive  a  bargain  with  them  to  buy  out  their  claim  which  they  chal- 
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lenged  by  purchase,  and  came  to  terms,  and  then  May  37,  as  is 
above  exprest,  our  company  being  generally  together  (that  intended 
to  settle  here)  Mr.  Prince  being  come  up  here  in  the  behalf  of  the 
Plymouth  men  that  were  partners  in  their  purchase,  issued  the  bar- 
gain with  us.  We  were  to  pay  them  36^*  10s.  for  their  whole  pur- 
chase, which  Mr.  Prince  presented  to  us  in  writing,  only  they  re- 
served the  1 6th  part  off  for  themselves,  and  their  16th  part  in 
meadow  land  came  by  measure  of  the  meadows  to  forty-three  acres, 
three-quarters,  which  was  bounded  out  to  Mr.  Prince,  he  being  pre- 
sent, by  myself  being  appointed  by  our  company,  in  Plymouth 
Meadow,  so  called  by  that  account.  Their  sixteenth  part  in  upland 
they  took  up  near  the  bounds  of  Hartford,  seventy  rods  in  breath  by 
the  river,  and  so  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  bounds.  They  were 
also  to  have  one  acre  to  build  on  upon  the  hill  [island]  against  their 
meadow.  [It  was  on  that  "acre  against  their  meadow  "  that  the 
Abigail  Wolcott  Ellsworth  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  recently  laid  a 
boulder  to  mark  the  place  of  the  ''first  English  Settlement  in  Con- 
necticut."] Also  Mr.  Prince  said  he  had  purchased  the  land  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  that  lies  between  Scantuck  and  Namerick,  and 
that  he  should  have  in  lieu  forty  rods  in  breadth  of  upland,  and  to 
run  in  length  one  hundred  and  sixty  rods  from  the  swamp  [west  of 
the  "hill"],  to  be  forty  acres,  and  afterwards  to  have  their  propor- 
tion within  their  bounds,  according  to  a  forty  acre  man  in  the  com- 
mons." [A  forty  acre  man,  was  one  entitled  to  forty  acres  of 
meadow,  and  in  the  same  ratio  in  all  the  upland,  when  divided.] 

This  I  testify, 

Matthew  Grant." 

In  1638  Plymouth  sold  out  all  her  right,  title  and  interest  in  Con- 
necticut, to  Matthew  Allen  of  Hartford,  their  "lands,  houses,  ser- 
vants, goods  and  chattels;  "  and  Allen  claimed  jurisdiction  also,  and 
refused  to  pay  taxes  in  Windsor,  until  the  Connecticut  Court  passed 
an  order  in  which  they  say:  "We  cannot  see  but  Mr.  Allen  ought 
to  be  subject  to  the  laws  and  orders  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  by 
necessary  consequence  subject  to  that  plantation  of  Windsor  wherein 
the  land  lies."  This  order,  if  it  had  not  already  been  done,  merged 
the  Plymouth  settlement  and  the  Dorchester  settlement  in  one,  and 
Plymouth  having  been  settled  first,  entitles  Windsor  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  "  the  first  English  settlement  in  Connecticut." 

Roger  Ludlow  and  Matthew  Grant  were,  as  already  said,  here 
with  that  company  of  Dorchester  pioneers  in  the  summer  of  1635, 
and  are  the  only  individuals  whose  names  we  know.  Grant  was  the 
land  surveyor,  and  after  Bray  Rosseter  retired  in  1652,  Matthew 
Grant  became  "the  Model  Town  Clerk."  Also,  forty  years  after 
"our  first  beginning  here,"  he,  in  giving  his  testimony  concerning  a 
land  claim,  tells  us  how  (in  his  own  estimation)  he  had  performed 
his  official  duties. 

"  If  any  question  my  uprightness  and  legal  acting  about  our  town 
affairs  that  I  have  been  employed  in,  as  measuring  out  land,  and 
setting  out  of  lots  to  men,  which  has  been  done  by  me  from  our  first 
beginning  here,  come  next  September  is  forty  years,  I  never  set  out 
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land  to  any  man  until  I  knew  he  had  a  grant  to  it  from  the  Towns- 
men and  town  approbation,  or  about  recording-  after  the  Book  [Land 
Record]  was  turned  to  me,  which  is  near  twenty-three  years  since,  I 
can  say  with  a  clear  conscience,  I  have  been  careful  to  do  nothing  on 
one  man's  desire." 

Two  years  after  his  appointment  as  Town  Clerk,  in  making  up  a 
record  of  the  highways  which  had  been  opened  to  1654,  he  adds,  in 
reference  to  the  place  where  you  are  assembled  to-day,  one  of  his 
unique  foot-notes,  which  could  not  have  been  improved  had  he 
known  he  was  writing  it  for  the  information  of  his  descendants  at 
this  reunion,  two  hundred  and  forty-five  years  after: 

"And  seeing  I  am  entered  into  the  Palizado,  I  will  speak  a  little 
of  the  original  of  it.  About  1637,  when  the  English  had  war  with 
the  Pequot  Indians,  our  inhabitants  on  Sandy  Bank  [brow  of  the 
meadow  hill]  gathered  themselves  nearer  together  from  their  remote 
dwellings  to  provide  for  their  safety,  set  upon  fortifying  and  with 
palizado,  which  (house  lots)  some  particular  men  [of  whom  Matthew 
Grant  was  one]  resigned  up  out  of  their  properties  for  that  end,  and 
was  laid  out  in  small  parcels  to  build  upon,  some  in  four  rods  in 
breadth,  some  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight.  It  was  set  out  after  this 
manner.  These  building  places  were  at  first  laid  out  of  one  length 
but  differ  in  breadth  as  aforesaid.  Also  on  all  sides  within  the  out- 
most fence  there  was  left  two  rods  in  breadth  for  a  common  way  to 
go  round  within  side  the  Palizado.  [In  rear  of  the  building  lots;  this 
left  an  open  space  in  the  center,  on  which  the  meeting-house  stood, 
about  twenty  by  thirty  rods.  After  the  return  of  Captain  Mason  and 
his  soldiers  in  triumph]  divers  men  left  their  places  and  returned  to 
their  lots  (set  to  them  1635),  for  their  convenience  [in  cultivating 
their  lots].  Some  that  staid  (by  consent  of  the  town)  enlarged  their 
gardens.  Some  had  two,  some  three,  some  four  plats  to  their  own 
propicety,  with  the  use  of  the  two  rods  in  breadth  round  the  outside, 
every  one  according  to  his  breadth,  only  with  this  reserve,  that  if  in 
future  time  there  be  need  of  former  fortification  to  be  repaired, 
that  then  each  man  should  resign  up  the  aforesaid  two  rods  for  a  way 
only  for  common  use. 

Note,  that  in  the  west  corner  of  the  aforesaid  plat  there  is  reserved 
for  a  common  Burying  Ground  one  particular  parcel  that  is  six  rods 
in  breadth,  all  the  length  on  one  side,  and  one  end,  take  it  together 
it  is  eight  rods  in  breadth,  and  eighteen  rods  in  length." 

To  show  the  perilous  condition  of  those  who  occupied  the  Palizado 
during  the  time  of  the  Pequot  War,  we  quote  from  their  ''chief  man  " 
Roger  Ludlow's  letters  to  his  "honored  friend,  the  worshipful  Wil- 
liam Pynchon,  at  Agawan,  be  these  delivered  ": 

"Sir,  I  have  received  your  letters  wherein  you  express  that  you 
are  well  fortified,  but  few  hands.  I  would  desire  you  to  be  careful 
and  watchful  that  you  be  not  betrayed  by  friendships.  For  my  part 
my  spirit  is  really  many  times  even  ready  to  sink  within  me  when 
upon  alarms  which  are  daily  I  think  of  your  condition,  that  if  the 
case  be  ever  so  dangerous  we  can  neither  help  you  nor  you  us. 
[They  were  nearly  twenty  miles  apart.]  *  *  *  Whereas  you  say  we 
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were  not  willing  to  send  you  any  hands,  I  pray  you  be  not  so  unchar- 
itable, for  I  can  assure  you  it  is  great  grief  that  we  cannot,  for  our 
plantations  are  so  gleaned  by  that  small  fleet  we  sent  out  that  those 
who  remain  are  not  able  to  supply  our  watches,  which  are  day  and 
night,  that  our  people  are  scarce  able  to  stand  upon  their  legs.  And 
for  planting  we  are  in  like  condition  with  you,  what  we  plant  is  before 
our  own  doors,  little  any  where  else.  *  *  *  Our  fleet  went  away 
tomorrow  will  be  seven  night.  *  *  *  There  went  ninety  Indians 
armed  with  them.  *  *  *  For  sending  you  word  before  [taking  his 
vessel  for  a  transport]  we  could  not,  the  time  was  so  sudden,  and 
your  men  were  there  so  soon  as  it  was  intended,  and  you  may  con- 
ceive to  send  out  so  many  men  so  suddenly,  and  provide  for  them, 
as  you  may  conceive  our  case  stands,  is  sure  no  little  trouble  and 
labor.  Besides,  for  sending  to  you,  I  could  wish  you  could  invent  a 
way  we  might  constantly  do  it,  each  to  the  other,  for  you  scarce 
think  how  we  are  grieved  to  think  of  you  many  times.  You  think 
much  to  give  a  coat,  I  cannot  get  any  to  go  on  any  terms.  [The 
Indians  had  invited  the  whites  to  come  here  because  "the  Pequots 
usurped  upon  them,"  and  ninety  of  them  had  gone  with  Captain 
Mason  to  be  avenged  on  their  old  enemies,  and  an  Indian  runner  as 
mail  carrier  to  Springfield  would  be  in  the  same  danger  from  some 
marauding  band  of  Pequots  as  a  white  man.] 

It  may  be  that  your  Indians  have  often  recourse  hither.  If  you 
could  take  order  with  them  to  call  on  me,  you  shall  have  constant 
intelligence  of  things,  and  agree  with  them  yourself.  I  could  wish 
your  women,  children  and  cattle  were  with  us  awhile,  which  if  you 
will  send  we  will  take  the  best  care  we  can  of. 

[Dated]  Windsor,  [May]  17th,  1637.  Roger  Ludlo." 

In  1656  the  Recorder,  Matthew  Grant,  enters  an  order  of  the  town 
respecting  the  burying  ground  "  in  the  west  corner  "  of  the  palizado. 
"  Oct.  26th  the  town  met  and  agreed  to  have  the  burying  place  made 
commodious.  David  Wilton  doth  hereby  engage  himself  and  his 
forever  to  maintain  whatsoever  fence  belongs  to  the  burying  place 
of  Windsor,  now  joining  to  his  land,  and  also  to  make  and  maintain 
a  commodious  gate  for  passing  to  it.  Also,  to  clear  it  of  all  stubs 
and  boughs  that  grow  upon  it  between  this  and  next  spring,  and  to 
sow  it  down  with  English  grass,  that  it  may  be  decent  and  comely, 
and  he  and  his  heirs  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  pasture  forever." 

Twenty  years  had  not  removed  all  vestiges  of  the  forest  which 
before  had  cumbered  the  spot  where  they  had  laid  away  their  dead, 
and  only  a  coarse  wild  grass  waved  above  the  graves,  (one,  possibly 
three,  were  then  marked  with  enduring  stone).  In  the  dear  old 
home  land  they  remembered  the  soft  green  grass  that  covered  the 
graves  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  yearnings  of  home  made 
"  English  grass  "  a  more  fragrant  offering  for  them  than  would  have 
been  all  the  flowers  from  all  the  florists  of  the  present  day. 

This  cemetery,  made  "  decent  and  comely  "  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  years  ago,  now  much  enlarged,  is  to-day  "better  kept  than 
any  cemetery  in  this  vicinity"  and  will  well  repay  the  visit  of  any 
one  whose  ancestors  sleep  there.    They  will  there  find  the  oldest 
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grave-stone  in  New  England.  It  is  "chest  form."  In  my  boyhood 
days  it  had  fallen  down,  the  parts  laid  together,  the  tablet  with  its 
inscription  which  had  formed  one  side  of  the  "  chest  "  was  laid  face 
up,  on  the  top,  where  it  could  be  read.  The  support  for  the  other 
side  was  missing,  but  fifty-seven  years  ago  this  church  appointed  a 
committee  to  put  the  monument  of  their  Reverend  Teacher  into  its 
original  position,  and  procure  a  stone  for  "the  other  side  "  to  com- 
memorate Pastor  Warham,  who  died  twenty-six  years  after  Mr.  Huit. 
Under  the  inscription  for  Mr.  Warham  some  fail  to  read,  '*  Erected 
by  his  church  1842." 

"HERE  LYETH  EPHRAIM  HUIT  SOMETIMES  TEACHER 
TO  YE  CHURCH  OF  WINDSOR  WHO  DIED 
SEPTEMBER  4,  1644. 
Who  When  hee  Lived  wee  drew  our  vitall  Breath 
Who  When  hee  Dyed  his  dying  was  our  death 
Who  was  ye  Stay  of  State  ye  Churches  Staff 
Alas  the  times  Forbid  an  EPITAPH." 

There  were  few  graves  marked  of  that  first  generation ;  only  eight 
have  grave-stones  set  at  or  about  the  time  of  their  deaths.  'These 
are  Rev.  Huit  1644,  Henry  and  Elisabeth  Wolcott  1655,  Katharine 
Gibbs  1660,  B.  W.  1680,  John  Bissell  1677,  Peter  Brown  1692, 
John  Owen  1698.  Of  the  name  of  Grant  there  is  but  one  of  any 
date.    That  is  a  small,  low  slab  to 

44  Mary  Grantt  wife  of  I.  G.  [Joseph  Grant,  Tahan,  Matthew] 
Dyed  Jan'y  ye  2.  171 8/19  aged  about  37. 
Gen.  xxxv.  17-20. 

And  Rachel  dyed  and  Jacob  set  a  Pillar  on  her  grave. 
Blessed  are  they  who  die  in  the  Lord." 

There  is  a  plat  of  the  Palizado  with  Matthew  Grant's  description 
of  it,  giving  the  location  and  names  of  the  twelve  residents,  seven- 
teen years  after  the  Pequot  War.  Matthew  Grant's  house  stands  on 
the  east  side,  with  only  the  town  house  (formerly  Nicholas  Dens- 
low's)  between  him  and  the  north  line  of  the  palizades.  His  next 
door  neighbor  the  other  side  of  the  palizades  was  Thomas  Dewey, 
the  ancestor  of  the  hero  of  to-day,  whom  the  nation  delights  to 
honor,  while  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  descendant  of  Matthew,  the  heroic 
soldier  and  President  of  this  nation,  scarce  a  generation  before  him, 
sleeps  in  an  honored  tomb. 

But  I  must  hasten  on  to  speak  of  the  "old  Church  Record"  of 
Matthew  Grant.  Your  Secretary  suggested  that  I  tell  what  I  have 
learned  of  the  origin  and  preservation  of  that  invaluable  record. 
Matthew  Grant  was,  as  already  said,  Town  Clerk  and  Registrar, 
and  kept  a  full  and  careful  record  of  everything.  He  was  also 
familiar  with  all  church  proceedings  of  this  oldest  Congregational* 
church  in  America,  having  been  a  worthy  member  of  it  from  its 
organization  in  1630  to  the  day  of  his  death,  fifty-one  years,  and  was 
well  calculated  to  tell  the  story,  when  an  old  man,  from  personal 
recollection  and  access  to  both  town  and  church  records. 

About  sixty  years  ago  there  was  a  vague  rumor  of  an  old  manu- 


*The  First  Church  of  Plymouth  is  the  oldest  Congregational  church  in  America  ;  the  First 
Church  of  Windsor  is  the  oldest  Trinitarian  Congregational  church. 
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script  book  which  told  all  about  old  times  in  Windsor.  The  first 
tangible  clew  I  got  in  my  inquiries  was  from  Mr.  John  Gaylord,  an 
old  man  who  had  seen  it  and  said  that  it  told  of  a  great  flood.  Then 
Mr.  Herlehigh  Haskell  told  me  that  when  the  old  Molly  Birge  house 
was  pulled  down,  about  1800,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Jr.,  found  among 
the  debris  a  somewhat  mutilated  manuscript  book  which  he  took  to 
his  father,  the  Chief  Justice,  who  gave  it  to  his  pastor,  Rev.  Mr. 
Rowland;  that  Esq.  Sargeant  (a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Rowland) 
had  it  in  his  possession  at  the  time  the  late  Hon.  John  M.  Niles  was 
studying  law  with  him;  that  Niles  made  an  alphabet  by  which  he 
could  read  it. 

Esq.  Sargeant  and  Mr.  Rowland  were  both  dead,  but  I  learned 
from  Mr.  Rowland's  son-in-law,  Dr.  Theodore  Sill,  that  it  came  into 
his  possession,  that  he  loaned  it  to  Colonel  Loomis,  who  claimed  that 
it  had  never  belonged  to  the  church,  and  now  belonged  to  himself  as 
well  as  to  anybody  else,  and  declined  to  return  it  to  the  doctor. 
When  I  found  it  with  the  Colonel  I  offered,  if  he  would  give  it  to 
me,  to  make  from  it  a  copy  for  himself,  which  offer  he  declined,  but 
finally  lent  it  to  me  to  make  a  copy  for  myself,  which  includes  every 
word,  letter  or  part  of  a  letter  which  could  then  be  deciphered. 
When  I  returned  the  original  to  him,  he  borrowed  my  copy  and  had 
that  copied  by  one  of  his  clerks,  and  gave  the  original  to  the  Con- 
necticut Historical  Society,  where  his  copy  also  has  recently  been 
deposited,  and  where  it  can  now  be  consulted.  Several  years  ago  I 
accidentally  met  with  evidence  that  Lieut.  Wilton  was  living  at 
Northampton,  after  my  copy  said  "he  was  buried  here  in  Windsor." 
Asking  at  the  Historical  Rooms  to  see  the  original,  I  was  told  "Mr. 
Trumbull  will  not  let  any  one  take  it  into  their  hands,  but  will  open 
it  to  find  the  item  they  want,  but  I  think  he  would  make  an  excep- 
tion in  your  case. "    The  original  is  in  safe  hands  now. 

But  where  was  this  Record  from  the  death  of  Matthew  Grant  in 
1 68 1  to  its  rescue  from  the  rubbish  about  1800?  The  first  clue 
we  find  is  on  what  were  once  blank  leaves  of  the  Record  itself. 
"The  year  171 7  I  set  down  all  that  have  died  in  Ellington  to  the 
year  1740."  Then  follows  a  list  of  names,  without  dates,  a  majority 
of  them  children ;  eight  are  Grant  children.  The  Record  was  evi- 
dently in  Ellington  in  1740,  presumably  in  a  Grant  family. 

In  1767  Peletiah  Birge  married  Mary  Grant  of  Ellington  (daughter 
of  John,*  John,  Samuel,  Matthew)  and  brought  his  bride  to  the 
Birge  home  in  Windsor  a  mile  north  of  the  Palizado  and  Matthew 
Grant's.  There  they  lived  a  few  years  and  then  removed  to  the  ex- 
treme northwest  corner  of  Pinemeadow,  Windsor  Locks,  with  no 
neighbor  nearer  than  half  a  mile,  and  less  than  a  dozen  houses 
within  the  present  town  limits.  Assuming  that  Mary  Grant  Birge 
brought  the  Record  to  the  Birge  house  in  Windsor,  what  more  pro- 
bable, whether  she  appreciated  its  great  value,  or  esteemed  it  not, 
than  that  it  should  have  been  left  behind,  and  that  it  had  little  care 

*Deacon  Hayden  here  follows  the  erroneous  statement  in  "  Ancient  Windsor  ;  "  the  Mary 
Grant  who  married  Peletiah  Birge  was  the  eldest  daughter  o£  Jonathan  (1165)  ;  this  Jonatnan 
had  no  sons,  and  all  his  Grant  nephews  were  out  of  reach  at  Lyme,  N.  H.,  so  this  neirioom 
naturally  passed  out  of  the  Family. 
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from  the  sister,  Molly  Birge,  and  was  at  last  found  among  the  rub- 
bish when  the  old  house  was  pulled  down  ? 

At  the  time  when  Matthew  Grant  made  that  Record  there  was  an 
unfortunate  division  in  his  church  which  continued  several  years, 
and  much  of  the  valuable  information  he  gives  us  concerning  church 
affairs  was  given  to  show  who  with  himself  remained  loyal  to  the 
original  organization.  The  General  Court  attempted  to  heal  the 
breach  by  giving  orders  respecting  it,  but  the  old  church  was  slow 
to  take  their  advice  and  for  "  two  years  and  twelve  weeks"  did  not 
administer  "  the  Sacrament."  But  after  the  civil  authorities  author- 
ized the  disaffected  to  withdraw  and  become  a  society  and  church  by 
themselves,  the  record  begins  with  a  list  of  the  original  members 
then  living,  who  "were  so  in  Dorchester  and  came  up  here  with 
Mr.  [Warham]  and  are  still  of  us."  Farther  on:  "  Here  I  note  down 
the  persons  who  tendered  themselves  publicly  to  attain  baptism  for 
their  children  and  remain  so  still,  and  have  not  put  on  for  full  com- 
munion, nor  have  not  joined  themselves  to  the  other  company."  In 
another  place  he  gives  a  fuller  account  of  the  44  practice  "  under  the 
half-way  covenant  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  found,  and  I  think  the 
difficulties  in  the  church  originated  over  the  question  of  the  4 4  prac- 
tice of  the  Half  Way  Covenant. " 

Let  me  in  conclusion  congratulate  this  Reunion  of  the  descendants 
of  Matthew  Grant  on  their  present  gathering  in  the  44  meeting  house  " 
of  Matthew  Grant's  church.  Though  I  cannot  with  you  prove  my 
descent  from  him,  yet  I  may  at  least  claim  that  I  am  many  times  a 
cousin,  by  virtue  of  my  descent  from  brethren  of  his  in  this  church — 
from  Pastor  Warham,  Deacons  Gaylord  and  Moore,  Elder  Strong, 
Brother  Wolcott,  and  Ford,  and  Newberry,  and  Mason,  and  Hayden, 
and  Dewey,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  have  had  an- 
cestors in  every  generation  since,  to  the  day  I  here  received  infant 
baptism  under  44  the  half  way  covenant  "  eighty-seven  years  ago,  and 
where  later  on  my  mother  and  I  44  put  on  for  full  communion." 

The  old  Church  Record  tells  us  that  Mr.  Warham  first  began  this 
"  practice  "  in  1657-8,  and  went  on  until  May  19,  1664,  which  day  he 
declared  to  the  church,  that  4 4  he  had  met  with  such  arguments  against 
the  practice,  that  he  could  not  get  through  at  present,  and  if  he 
should  act  and  not  of  faith,  it  would  be  sin  in  him,  Rom  14th." 
This  church  was  the  first  in  Connecticut  to  adopt  the  44 practice," 
and  the  last  but  one  to  discard  it,  and  I  think  I  am  the  last  but  one 
now  living  of  the  recipients  of  that  44  practice." 

General  Grant's  sister,  Mrs.  Cramer,  was  then  introduced,  and  said : 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  and  so  many  of  you.  Like  you,  I  came  to 
participate  in  a  happy  historic  occasion.  It  surpasses  my  expecta- 
tions. Though  this  is  a  cloudy  day,  it  is  evident  that  the  Grant  star 
is  in  the  ascendancy.  God  grant  that  it  may  never  set  in  this  world. 
I  hope  to  become  better  acquainted  with  you  before  the  close  of  this 
day." 

Greetings  were  sent  to  4 4 Grandma  Grant,"  who  has  lived  in  the 
old  homestead  ever  since  her  marriage  to  Frederick  W.  Grant  (E)  in 
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1842;  also  to  Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  had  sent  a  letter  regretting 
her  inability  to  be  present.  [Many  others  sent  letters  of  regret, 
among  them  being  Mrs.  Frederick  D.  Grant,  wife  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Grant  (B),  Mrs.  Cynthia  G.  Davis  (A),  of  Faribault,  Minn., 
Mrs.'  Lesbia  G.  Cameron  (A),  of  Luverne,  Minn.,  Reuben  C.  Grant 
(A),  of  Philadelphia,  John  C.  Truman  (A),  of  Rockton,  111.,  Chas.  J. 
Holman  (A),  of  Sergeant  Bluff,  Iowa,  John  J.  Grant  (B),  of  Cincin- 
nati, Chas.  M.  Vorce  (B),  of  Cleveland,  Mrs.  Sidney  A.  M.  Adams 
(C),  of  Washington,  Mrs.  Margaret  Wilcox  (C),  of  Pasadena,  Cal., 
Chas.  A.  Grant  (F),  of  Manitou,  Col.,  Mrs.  Georgeanna  M.  Kingsley 
(H),  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Williams  (K),  of  North  Ston- 
ington,  Conn.,  Mrs.  Ella  Grant  Wilson  (K),  of  Cleveland,  Rev.  Chas. 
H.  Pendleton  (K),  of  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  Eugene  J.  Grant  (K),  of 
Brooklyn,  Gilbert  L.  Grant  (K),  of  Chicago,  Grant  M.  Palmer  (K), 
of  Boston,  J.  Ray  Grant  (L),  of  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. ,  May  G.  Har- 
rington (N),  of  Streator,  111.,  Albert  D.Thomas  (P),  of  Indianapolis, 
Willis  C.  Grant  (Q),  of  Willoughby,  Ohio,  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton 
(Z),  of  Cleveland,  John  C.  Grant,  LL.D.,  (Z),  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Lucy 
P.  Litchfield  (N),  of  Elkhorn,  Wis  ,  David  Larler  (L),  of  Nebraska 
City,  John  M.  Denison  (K),  of  Ruth  ton,  Minn.,  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
Jr.  (B),  of  San  Diego,  Cal.] 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  the  morning  session  closed,  and  the  visi- 
tors started  on  their  tour  of  inspection  of  the  points  of  interest  in 
the  palisado,  including  the  old  burying-ground  where  Matthew  and 
Priscilla  were  laid,  the  site  of  the  first  church,  the  home  lots  of 
Matthew  and  his  sons  Tahan  and  John,  and  those  of  related  families. 

Those  who  acted  as  guides  during  the  day  were  Roswell  Grant  (E), 
Frederick  W.  Grant  (E),  Henry  Grant  (F),  Robert  L.  Grant  (F), 
John  E.  Collins  (Q),  Hon.  Ralph  M.  Grant  (Q),  Hon.  D.  Ellsworth 
Phelps,  Deacon  Jabez  H.  Hayden,  and  Charles  F.  Ewell. 

After  partaking  of  the  delicious  lunch  prepared  by  the  ladies  of 
the  church  in  the  parish  house,  the  Family  returned  to  the  church, 
where  they  were  refreshed  with  a  grand  organ  voluntary  by  Alfred 
W.  Driggs,  and  a  bass  solo  by  C.  Elmore  Watkins  (F),  who  rendered 
Stephen  Adam's  "The  Valley  by  the  Sea." 

The  Family  then  listened  to  the  reports  of  the  officers  and  com- 
mittees. Each  report  was,  as  read,  accepted  and  placed  on  file.  As 
the  financial  report  showred  an  expected  deficiency  (since  more  than 
made  up  by  unexpected  receipts),  a  collection  was  taken  to  make  it  up. 

Report  of  trie  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr.  President  and  Kinsmen  : 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  Organization  Committee  in  Hart- 
ford, July  16,  1898,  a  report  of  their  action,  i.  e.,  a  copy  of  the  con- 
stitution adopted  and  list  of  officers  elected,  together  with  blank 
applications  for  membership,  was  sent  to  about  2,550  adult  descend- 
ants of  Matthew  Grant,  304  of  whom  have  since  joined  the  Association 
as  charter  members. 

Under  date  of  Sept.  30th,  1899,  invitations  to  this  Reunion  were 
sent  to  about  2,600  members  of  the  Family. 
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In  addition  to  the  results  here  apparent  many  very  cordial  letters 
of  commendation  of  the  movement  have  been  received,  promising 
well  for  the  future  growth  and  usefulness  of  the  Association. 

A  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Association  is  as 
follows : 


Receipts. 

303  Membership  fees   $303  00 

Life  Membership  fee   10  00 

Sale  of  Badges  and  Buttons   42  60 

44    "  Lunch  Tickets   34  25 

"    "  Banquet    "    290  00 

Collected  for  extra  expenses  of  Banquet   31  75 

Collection  at  the  Reunion..    21  65 


Total   $733  25 

Disbursements. 

Printing,  Stationery,  etc   $132  84 

Postage   92  63 

Clerk  hire,  etc   13  45 

Sundry  Expenses  of  Recorder    n  00 

Lunch  and  sundry  minor  expenses  at  Windsor   47  00 

Badges  and  Buttons   29  93 

Banquet   321  75 

Railroad  Agent   11  00 

Cash  on  hand     73  65 


Total,   $733  25 


Blespectfully  submitted, 

Frank  Grant, 

Sec'y-Treas. 

Report  of  the  Recorder. 

Mr.  President  and  Kinsmen : 

During  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  the  records  of  the  Family 
were  printed,  but  few  items  in  regard  to  births,  marriages,  deaths, 
and  changes  of  residence  or  occupation  have  been  received  by  the 
Recorder.  Unless  a  more  active  interest  is  manifested,  the  records 
of  the  Family  will  soon  lapse  into  the  chaotic  condition  from  which 
they  have  so  recently  been  rescued  by  the  combined  efforts  of  its 
members. 

Largely  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Chas.  M.  Vorce,  Esq.  (B), 
of  Cleveland,  about  two  hundred  new  names  have  been  added  to  the 
family  roll.  The  whereabouts  of  some  forty  lost  members  has  also 
been  ascertained..  A  concerted  effort  of  the  members  would  result 
in  the  filling  up  of  many  gaps  that  now  exist,  and  the  adding  of  hun- 
dreds or  even  thousands  of  new  members  to  our  list.  At  present 
there  are  over  8,000  descendants  of  Matthew  Grant  upon  the  roll, 
of  whom  about  2,500  are  adults  whose  addresses  are  known. 

Even  more  important  than  this,  perhaps,  is  the  ascertaining  of  the 
birthplace  and  ancestry  of  Matthew  Grant.  The  Recorder  has  a 
number  of  clews  that  might  be  followed  up  with  success;  but  the 
funds  of  the  Association  do  not  warrant  the  expense  that  would  be 
necessary  to  pursue  these  investigations.    If,  however,  each  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Association  would  promptly  secure  two  new  members, 
the  work  could  be  begun  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  it  might  be 
possible  at  the  next  Reunion,  when  we  celebrate  the  300th  anniver- 
sary of  Matthew's  birth,  to  report  the  settlement  of  the  long  mooted 
question  of  our  European  origin.  But  to  accomplish  this  prompt 
and  united  effort  will  be  necessary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Arthur  H.  Grant, 
Recorder. 

Report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Roland  D.  Grant,  Vice-President,  Officers  of  the  Grant  Family 
Association,  Members  of  the  Grant  Family  Association  and  especi- 
ally the  Outlanders  and  Uitlanders  of  the  Family  who  have  strug- 
gled so  hard  to  come  into  the  Family,  and  who  in  some  instances 
would  like  to  get  out, — it  gives  me  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Before  giving  my  re- 
port as  to  what  that  committee  has  done,  I  wish  to  ask  a  question: 

Has  anyone  ever  seen  a  portrait  of  Matthew  Grant  ?  Does  anyone 
know  of  any  such  portrait  ?  My  reason  for  asking  this  question  is 
simply  this: 

While  I  have  before  me  a  circular  stating  that  this  is  the  first  Re- 
union of  the  Grant  Family  Association,  still  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is 
practically  a  second  reunion  for  some  of  us,  as  the  New  York  Branch 
of  the  Association  had  on  the  27th  of  February  last  a  meeting  in 
honor  of  the  birth  of  Priscilla  Grant;  and  at  that  meeting  Henry  R. 
Stiles,  who  has  written  so  much  of  our  Family,  said  that  if  Matthew 
Grant  could  have  been  present  at  that  meeting  his  face  would  have 
shone  with  joy  and  pleasure.  Dr.  Stiles  has  publicly  said  that  the 
happiest  moment  he  ever  experienced  in  his  life  was  when  he  found 
that  he  could  marry  into  the  Humphrey  Family,  for  Priscilla  Grant, 
daughter  of  the  first  Matthew,  married  a  Humphrey,  and  in  that  way 
Dr.  Stiles  has  got  near  to  the  Grant  blood.  Now,  I  differ  entirely 
with  Dr.  Stiles,  for,  if  Matthew  Grant  were  alive  to-day,  I  think  he 
would  have  a  very  mournful  and  sad  cast  of  countenance.  I  can  il- 
lustrate my  meaning  better  by  telling  you  a  story. 

There  was  once  a  lady  living  in  New  York,  of  very  humble  extrac- 
tion,— she  was  not  connected  with  the  Grant  Family.  She  married 
a  capable  but  insignificant  member  of  my  sex,  for  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  Grant  Family  either.  He  had  a  great  capacity  for  making 
money,  and  he  made  so  much  that  he  practically  had  "  money  to 
burn,"  and  he  gave  his  wife  everything  she  asked  for.  In  this  way, 
and  with  the  amassing  of  wealth,  she  became  the  possessor  of  a  mag- 
nificent home,  elegantly  furnished  and  decorated;  in  fact,  every- 
thing that  money  could  seemingly  buy  she  possessed.  She  was 
however  always  unhappy,  because  she  could  not  find  that  she  had 
ever  had  any  family.  She  spoke  to  her  husband  about  this,  and  re- 
gretted the  lack  of  ancestors.  He  said:  "Why  don't  you  arrange  to 
have  them  ?  Find  some  one  who  will  find  them  for  you,  have  him 
make  up  the  history  of  the  family  and  send  the  bill  to  me,  and  I 
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will  pay  it."  Although  unfortunately  not  acquainted  with  Arthur 
H.  Grant,  she  arranged  with  others  to  have  this  done,  and  it  was 
done.  In  a  short  time  she  had  a  wing  added  to  her  already  large 
picture  gallery,  and  in  it  were  placed  innumerable  portraits  of  his  and 
her  progenitors.  One  day  she  was  showing  this  collection  of  paint- 
ings to  a  lady,  a  very  dear  friend.  She  stopped  in  front  of  the  last 
portrait,  which  represented  a  fine-looking  old  gentleman,  and,  point- 
ing at  it,  said:  "  There,  that  is  the  portrait  of  Sir  John  Slogan  from 
whom  we  have  inherited  all  the  traits  which  characterize  the  great- 
ness of  our  family."  The  friend  said:  "Yes,  it  is  the  picture  of  a 
fine-looking  man,  but  he  has  a  very  sad  cast  of  countenance;  why  is 
it  ?  "  "It  is  no  wonder  that  he  had  such  a  sad  look,"  the  owner  of 
the  picture  gallery  replied.  "  But  tell  me  why  does  he  have  such  a 
sad  and  mournful  face  ?  "  "  There  is  certainly  a  very  good  reason," 
was  the  reply,  "he  had  no  ancestors." 

Now,  members  of  the  Grant  Family  Association,  I  am  confident 
that  were  Matthew  Grant  to  be  seen  in  spirit  we  would  find  that  he 
had  a  sad  and  mournful  face,  because,  strange  to  say,  it  appears 
from  the  records  of  the  Family  that  Matthew  Grant  had  no  ances- 
tors whatever,  or  at  least,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  known  of  them. 
Is  it  not  a  shame,  with  at  least  8,000  members  of  this  Family,  lineal 
descendants  of  Matthew,  and  with  at  least  2,500  adult  members, 
that  no  provision  has  yet  been  made  to  discover  who  his  ancestors 
were,  and  that  so  little  encouragement  has  been  given  to  the  author 
and  compiler  of  the  Grant  Family  History  in  his  efforts  to  find  out 
the  facts  ?  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  Grant,  and  while  I  am 
speaking  without  any  foreknowledge  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Grant,  I  must  say  that  it  seems  more  than  a  disgrace  that  so  little 
encouragement  has  been  given  him  in  the  preparation  of  the  Grant 
Family  Genealogy  and  in  his  efforts  to  trace  back  the  history  of  the 
Family.  I  personally  believe  that  we  are  descended  from  the  Scotch ; 
and  I  have  been  informed  by  genealogists  who  have  made  the  Grant 
Family  a  study  that  our  Family  can  be  traced  back  to  the  year  800, 
and  that  we  are  also  descended  from  Asiatic  kings ;  and  yet,  with  all 
of  this  good  blood  running  through  our  veins,  we  disgrace  ourselves 
by  not  taking  an  active  interest  in  having  this  matter  settled. 

The  Family  Association,  to  which  we  belong,  is  in  itself  a  very 
good  thing,  and  we  have  very  nice  times  when  we  meet,  as  we  are 
now  doing;  but  we  lack  incorporation,  and  one  of  the  first  things  that 
should  be  done  by  us  as  an  association  is  to  be  incorporated  as  a  soci- 
ety under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  After  this  is  done  we 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  state,  and  that  implies  more  than  one  would 
at  first  think.  The  Grant  Family  Association  having  been  once  in- 
corporated, branches  or  chapters  could  be  formed  in  the  various  states. 

When  I  state  that  the  various  societies,  such  as  "  The  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,"  "  The  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,"  "  The  So- 
ciety of  the  Colonial  Dames,"  "  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,"  and 
many  other  societies  whose  names  must  suggest  themselves  to  you, 
cannot  go  back  for  a  cause  of  their  existence  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  at  the  utmost,  you  will  see  that,  in  an  associa- 
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tion  whose  starting-  point  is  1601,  we  have  something  to  be  extremely 
proud  of,  and  an  association  whose  membership  we  should  make 
every  possible  effort  to  increase. 

On  this  pulpit  you  will  see,  on  my  right,  a  book  with  which  we  are 
•well  acquainted,  or  at  least  supposed  to  be.  Certainly  it  is  read 
"throughout  New  England  and  throughout  the  United  States.  This 
book  is  the  Holy  Bible.  Think  one  moment;  without  a  study  of  its 
inspired  pages,  where  would  we  be  now  ?  Because  the  study  of  this 
book,  and  the  desire  for  religious  and  political  freedom  in  thought 
and  action,  caused  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  Puritans  and  many 
others  to  seek  a  home  in  this  Western  Hemisphere.  This  book,  this 
Holy  Bible,  has  made  New  England.  It  has  also  made  the  Central 
and  Middle  States,  and  practically  the  entire  country  which  we  in- 
habit. Now  in  England  this  book  is  also  read,  and  in  every  respect- 
able English  family  you  will  find  a  Bible.  But  alongside  of  it  is  an- 
other book.  This  other  book  is  studied  in  England,  and  of  late 
years  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  City  of  New  York,  even  more 
than  the  Bible  itself.  This  book  will  be  found  as  the  chief  parlor  or- 
nament in  the  home  of  anyone  possessing  culture,  wealth,  or  family, 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  entitled  "  Burke's  Peerage,"  and  is  a  work 
that  is  studied  daily.  It  shows  just  who  are  the  members  of  the 
best  families  of  England. 

Now  I  have  here  along-side  this  Bible  a  book  entitled  "The  His- 
tory of  the  Grant  Family,"  and  this  book  shows  who  are  the  best 
members  of  that  Family  in  this  country.  It  is  practically  a  history 
of,  and  a  key  to,  our  members  from  the  time  of  Matthew  Grant,  and 
should  stand  in  this  country  fully  as  high  as  "  Burke's  Peerage  "  does 
in  the  old.  It  is  a  volume  full  of  facts,  many  of  which  are  exceed- 
ingly dry  reading;  but  I  do  hope  that  the  outcome  of  this  meeting 
will  be  a  more  careful  study  of  it,  and  that  before  long  an  edition 
will  be  issued  containing  anecdotal  remarks  and  fuller  biographical 
sketches  of  the  members  of  the  Family.  Certainly,  with  the  study 
of  those  two  books,  those  who  bear  the  name  of  Grant,  or  in  whose 
veins  flow  the  blood  of  Grants,  should  feel  as  if  they  were  the  "cream 
of  the  earth." 

The  Executive  Committee,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Grant  Family  Association,  Article  8,  Section  2,  "  Shall  receive  nomi- 
nations, or  make  them,  if  none  are  received  by  September  1st  of  re- 
union years;  shall  receive  and  canvass  all  ballots;  shall  authorize  ex- 
penditures by  officers  and  other  committees,  audit  bills  and  accounts, 
and  approve  and  hold  the  bond  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer. "  This 
has  been  done,  and  the  various  bills  and  accounts  have  been  audited 
and  approved.  I  would  also  report  that  the  election  by  ballot  has 
taken  place,  and  the  following  officers  have  been  elected  for  the 
coming  term: 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Roland  D.  Grant,  D.D.,  1st  Vice-President,  Waterloo,  N.  H. 
•  Thomas  P.  Grant,  M.D.,  2d  Vice-President,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Frank  Grant,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Arthur  H.  Grant,  Recorder,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
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In  making  these  remarks,  I  think  it  but  right  that  you  should  know 
that  I  consider  that  extreme  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Frank  Grant  and 
to  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Grant,  for  the  work  which  has  devolved  upon  them, 
and  which  they  have  brought  to  such  a  successful  termination.  The 
thanks  of  all  of  us  should  certainly  be  given  to  the  membersof  the 
Reunion  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Roswell  Grant  is  the  Chairman. 
I  also  think  that  the  thanks  and  congratulations  of  all  present  are 
due  to  the  ladies  who  had  charge  of  the  lunch ;  a  better  lunch,  more 
attractively  served,  I  have  never  had.  If  I  could  have  my  own  way, 
I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  continue  at  the  hospitable  table, 
surrounded,  as  I  was,  by  the  bright-looking  and  charming  ladies, 
whose  whole  object  in  life  seemed  to  be  that  each  Grant  should  go 
away  with  pleasing  recollections  of  the  feast  which  they  had  pre- 
pared. F.  E.  Grant, 

Chairman  Exec.  Com. 

Report  of  trie  Memorial  Committee, 

Mr.  President  and  Kinsmen  : 

As  Chairman  of  the  Memorial  Committee  I  have  to  report  that  at 
a  meeting  of  the  committee  held  last  evening  various  plans  and  sug- 
gestions for  a  memorial  to  Matthew  Grant  were  presented,  including 
(i)  a  tablet  in  or  on  the  old  church  in  Windsor,  (2)  a  monument  near 
the  church  or  on  the  green  in  Windsor  or  possibly  on  the  Capitol 
grounds  at  Hartford,  (3)  a  reproduction  of  the  "Old  Church  Rec- 
ord "  in  book'  or  pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among  members, 
and  (4)  the  establishment  of  an  educational  or  rather  scholarship 
fund,  to  bear  our  founder's  name,  the  income  of  which  should  be 
forever  available  (as  a  loan  or  otherwise)  to  anyone  of  the  blood,  for 
use  in  obtaining  a  college  education. 

After  discussion  the  committee  voted  unanimously  to  recommend 
the  scholarship  fund,  suggesting,  however,  the  application  of  the 
income  from  the  fund  for  the  first  five  years  (or  some  part  of  such 
time)  to  the  carrying  out  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  suggestions,  as 
might  be  determined  on  later  after  fuller  consideration.  A  wish  has 
also  been  expressed  by  a  member  not  present  at  the  meeting  that 
the  income  might  temporarily  be  devoted  to  prosecuting  research  in 
regard  to  our  European  ancestry,  in  which  I  think  many  of  us  would 
concur. 

Respectfully, 

Frank  Grant, 
Chairman  of  the  Memorial  Committee. 

A  pleasant  interlude  was  enjoyed,  while  Mr.  Watkins  sang  Michael 
Watson's  "Anchored." 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  it  devolved  upon  the  acting  Presi- 
dent, Rev.  Roland  D.  Grant,  to  deliver  the 
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President's  Address,* 

The  name  Grant  is  easily  traceable  from  the  Latin  Magnus.  In 
Fiench  writing  it  appears  as  Le  Grand,  when  referring  to  parties 
named  Magnus.  In  Latin  it  is  Magnus,  that  is,  magnificent  or  grand; 
and,  with  the  dropping  of  the  article,  it  easily  becomes  on  the  Saxon 
or  Scotch  tongue,  Graunt — Grant.  I  have  no  doubt  of  this  origin  of 
the  word  Grant  and  have  consulted  the  best  authorities  to  substanti- 
ate it.  No  better  evidence  could  be  asked  than  to  find  men  named 
in  history  with  Magnus  and  Grant  and  Le  Grand  applied  to  the  same 
person,  the  only  difference  being  that  one  was  written  in  Latin  and 
the  other  in  English  or  French. 

Such  is  the  fact  in  many  cases.  In  1229  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  Richardus  Magnus,  English  writers  referring  to  him  as 
Richard  Grant,  identifying  one  name  with  the  other.  I  find  the 
same  of  a  Magnus,  a  sheriff  in  Muernen  some  years  earlier,  and  the 
same  in  the  case  of  an  officer  in  the  army  of  William  the  Conqueror 
at  Senlac  in  1066.  I  think  this  Grant  in  the  army  at  Senlac  was  a 
Saxon,  and  that  the  Family  has  its  origin  in  that  strong  and  valiant 
race.  There  are  numerous  items  in  history  to  lead  to  this  conclusion. 
While  that  they  were  Normans  it  is  easy  to  believe,  as  there  were 
several  kings  of  Norway  and  Sweden  at  that  period  bearing  the 
name  of  Magnus,  or  Grant.  The  name  Grant  is  closely  associated  with 
Cambridge,  the  great  university  city  of  England.  Cambridge,  Cam- 
Bridge,  was  originally  known  as  Grants-bridge.  The  old  Anglo-Saxon 
name  was  Grantabrycg,  then  Grantabrigge.  That  is  the  bridge  over 
the  Granta  River.  The  Cam  River  was  known  as  the  Granta  River 
as  late  as  1702,  when,  in  an  act  of  Parliament  for  improving  the  nav- 
igation of  the  stream,  the  act  calls  it  "the  Cham,  alias  the  Grant 
River."  The  town  of  Cambridge  as  early  as  850  was  known  as 
Grantchester,  that  is  the  Grant  camp,  and  a  portion  of  Cambridge 
still  bears  that  name.  Here  stood  long  ago  the  Grant  citadel  of  the 
most  ancient  Roman  Camboricum.  (Wright's  Celtic  history,  page 
135.)  On  these  fens  and  moors  about  Ely  the  Danes  and  Saxons 
fought  bloody  battles,  and  the  Saxon  Grants  joined  loyally  with  the 
parliament  of  their  day. 

There  is  a  "  Grant-town  "  now  in  Invernesshire  known  as  "Grant- 
town-on-Spey,"  where  Robert  Grant,  the  great  astronomer,  was  born. 
Also  in  Lincolnshire  there  is  a  "Grantham."  It  is  related  of  the 
Grants  that  they  were  the  last  to  yield  in  the  wars  of  the  Conqueror. 
This  is  a  very  striking  characteristic  of  the  family,  and  the  old  Grant 
motto,  "  Craig-e-Lochie,"  "Stand  fast — stand  firm — stand  sure," 
seems  as  fitting  to  ancient  heroes  of  the  name  as  to  Ulysses  with  his 
proposition  "  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer."  The 
very  meaning  of  the  word  Saxon  is  "  the  swordman." 

The  question  is  often  asked,  were  the  Grants  English  or  Scotch  ? 
And  the  reply  must  be  that  they  were  both.   Aside  from  the  English 

•Only  part  of  the  address  is  given,  as  Dr.  Grant  unfortunately  forgot  the  request  of  the 
editor  for  his  manuscript,  and  later  was  unable  to  furnish  it.  It  is  perhaps  only  fair  to  the 
readers  to  remind  them  that  Magnus  was  once  as  common  a  baptismal  name  as  Richard  is 
now,  and  that  the  surname  Grant  may  have  sprung  from  several  unrelated  holders  of  the 
name  Magnus;  therefore  it  is  quite  possible  that  none  of  those  mentioned  in  this  address 
belonged  to  our  Grant  Family. 
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subjects  we  have  just  seen,  there  is  the  ancient  clan  of  "Grants  of 
Grant  "  in  Scotland,  where  Castle  Grant  still  stands.  To  this  branch 
I  have  given  considerable  study,  but  will  not  here  take  time  to  speak, 
only  to  say  that  their  tartan  is  as  bright  as  any,  and  carries  in  embryo 
■  the  color  of  the  American  flag-.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Matthew 
came  direct  from  the  English  branch  of  Grants,  but  my  reading  has 
led  me  to  find  similar  characteristics  in  Scotch  and  American  clans. 

It  is  a  very  incomplete  chain  as  to  medial  links,  but  a  study  of  the 
Grant  lore  of  the  British  Isles  is  a  study  of  our  more  ancient  origin. 
It  does  not  hurt  one's  feelings  to  read  from  Lord  Brougham  that 
M  Sir  William  Grant  was  the  greatest  magistrate  that  ever  adorned 
the  English  bench,"  and  from  Fox  that  "Grant  was  the  only  man  in 
the  House  of  Commons  whom  he  had  any  diffidence  in  replying  to." 
The  family  name  bears  many  honors  in  the  English  history  before 
and  since  1630,  when  our  Matthew  left  for  these  shores. 

The  badge  of  the  Scotch  clan  was  the  old  Gaelic  word  "  Giuthus, " 
and  the  Scotch  "Fir."  The  war  cry  in  various  forms  was  "  Creag-e- 
Lochie,"  i.  e.,  crags  and  lakes.  Sometimes  it  was  "  Creag  Eala- 
chaidh,"  and  the  local  Strathspey  Grants  used  also  "Creag  Rahhach," 
or  the  Warning  Rock,  a  hill  in  Strathspey.  The  Grant  tartan  is  red, 
white,  blue  and  green  with  tints  of  castor.  The  book  entitled  "  The 
Chiefs  of  Grant"  gives  us  Norman  descent;  while  James  Robertson, 
F.  S.  A.,  says  the  Grants  are  of  pure  Gaelic.  He  says  the  Scotch 
clan  has  always  held  territory  in  Strathspey,  nearly  all  of  it.  The 
clan  always  claimed  the  same  origin  with  the  MacGregors. 

Sir  Lawrence  and  Robert  "  didi  Graunts"  appear  in  1258  as  wit- 
nesses to  an  argument  with  Archibald,  Bishop  of  Norway,  hinting  thus 
to  Norman  descent.  This  Sir  Lawrence  Grant  was  the  sheriff  of 
Inverness  in  the  times  of  Alexander  III,  1249  to  1258,  and,  by  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress  of  Glencharney,  acquired  many  lands,  in  short, 
the  greater  part  of  Strathspey.  One  John  Grant  of  Intervallen  and 
another  Robert  Grant  were  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar 
in  1296;  and  in  13 16  the  former  received  a  charter  of  the  lands  of 
Intervallen,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  same  by  his  son  Patrick  Grant 
of  Stratherrick. 

One  Sir  John  Grant  was  taken  prisoner  at  Halidin  Hill  in  1333,  and 
in  1346  he  obtained  the  keeping  of  the  Castle  of  Darnaway.  Like  the 
modern  Grant  these  all  come  out  ahead  in  the  end,  and  win  the  castle 
or  reach  Appomattox.  Possibly  the  same  Sir  John,  possibly  another 
"Johanne  Le  Graunt,"  appears  as  a  witness  to  the  charter  in  the 
Castle  Killdrummie.  A  John  Roy  Grant  appears  as  sheriff  in  Inver- 
ness in  1434.  (This  seems  to  have  been  the  Windsor  of  that  old 
time,  when  the  Grants  appear  to  chiefly  hold  offices.) 

Sir  James  Grant  of  that  ilk,  and  his  son  Ludovick,  adhered  to  Wil- 
liam II.  of  Orange,  and  fought  with  the  Grant  clan  at  Houghes  of 
Cromdali.  The  clan  had  800  men  in  17 15.  There  are  three  Grant 
baronets,  Dalvey,  1688;  Monymust,  1705;  and  Ballindalloch,  1838. 

Two  whole  regiments  of  Grants  appear  in  1793,  one  known  as  the 
"Grants  of  Strathspey  Fencibles  "  and  the  other  as  "Strathspey 
Regiment. "   One  of  these  served  with  Lord  Howe's  fleet.    There  is 
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found  a  Duncan  le  Grant  in  1434  to  1485,  who  appears  as  the  first  of 
the  Grants  in  Freuchie.  He  married  Muriel,  daughter  of  Malcolm, 
tenth  chief  of  Macintosh.  John  Grant  of  Freuchie  "and  Grant" 
was  a  loyal  supporter  of  James  IV,  married  in  1484  a  daughter  of 
Ogilvi  of  Deskford,  and  left  three  sons;  one,  James,  direct  successor 
to  his  estates,  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Seafields  (who  also 
of  course  were  Grants);  second  son  John,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the 
Barony  of  Corrimonny  in  1509,  his  third  son  John,  whom  he  gave 
Glenmorriston.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Grants  increased 
their  estate  extensively.  In  1539  James  Grant,  third  laird  of  Freu- 
chie, became  Bailee  of  the  Abbey  of  Kinloss,  and  in  1569  his  son 
John  obtained  a  gift  of  the  Abbey. 

I  have  met  a  legion  of  Grants  in  my  reading,  but  have  only  time 
for  the  introduction  of  this  group  as  a  connecting  link  with  the  old 
world.  They  have  been  men  of  valor  and  good  record  in  the  realms 
of  literature,  art,  science,  jurisprudence,  statesmanship  and  the  mili- 
tary world.  A  list  of  my  own  gathering  would  make  a  large  and 
honorable  volume.  In  our  own  immediate  family  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
received  more  direct  personal  honor  from  the  whole  world  than  any 
other  man  who  ever  lived  in  it. 


The  following  poem  was  then  read  by  its  author,  Rev.  Warren  R. 
Fitch  (A),  of  Lowville,  N.  Y. : 

MATTHEW  GRANT. 

With  courage  nothing  well  could  daunt, 

O'er  stormy  seas  where  winds  did  blow, 
To  this  new  world  came  Matthew  Grant 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 
He  settled  first  in  Dorchester, 

Not  far  from  Massachusetts  Bay, 
And  for  five  years  resided  there, 

Then  farther  westward  took  his  way. 

'Twas  in  October,  and  the  year 

Was  sixteen  hundred  thirty-five, 
When  Matthew  Grant,  our  honored  sire, 

In  Windsor  town  did  first  arrive. 
With  sixty  others  he  had  come 

Through  forest  wilds,  a  lonely  way ; 
They  sought  not  riches  but  a  home, 

A  quiet  place  where  they  might  stay. 

They  found  a  fertile  valley  wide, 

Through  which  a  noble  river  ran ; 
And  here,  its  mossy  banks  beside. 

Their  work  of  rearing  homes  began. 
The  red  men  of  the  forest  sought 

To  drive  these  strangers  from  their  soil; 
The  settlers  watched,  and  prayed,  and  fought, 

But  ceased  not  from  their  daily  toil. 

'Twas  thus  the  town  of  Windsor  grew ; 

Its  dense,  wild  forests  disappeared : 
And,  where  tall  trees  their  shadows  threw, 

Ere  long  a  stately  church  was  reared. 
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Here  Pastor  Wareham,  wise  and  good, 
Made  plain  for  them  the  narrow  wav. 

And  taught  them  weekly  how  they  should 
Their  gracious  Lord  and  King  "obey. 

Here  Matthew  Grant,  his  trusted  clerk, 

Kept  all  the  church's  records  well; 
Of  faithful,  conscientious  work 

Those  records,  still  preserved,  now  tell. 
Here  in  his  home  a  peaceful  life 

For  nearly  fifty  years  he  led, 
*  And  with  Priscilla,  his  good  wife, 

Earned  day  by  day  his  daily  bread. 

Here  in  the  church-yard,  side  by  side, 

In  quiet,  peaceful  rest  they  lie ; 
Death  could  not  long  their  hearts  divide; 

They've  found  a  better  home  on  high. 
All  honor  to  our  noble  sire ; 

He  loved  his  country  and  his  God ; 
To  fame  like  his  may  we  aspire, 

And  follow  in  the  paths  he  trod. 

Two  hundred  ninety-eight  the  years 

Since  in  old  England  he  was'born; 
Vanished  that  hour  a  mother's  fears, 

A  thousand  blessings  on  that  morn. 
To-day  from  regions  far  and  near 

Our  eager  steps  have  turned  this  way ; 
We,  his  descendants,  gather  here 

To  celebrate  his  natal  day. 

From  north,  and  south,  and  east,  and  west, 

Our  various  clans  together  come ; 
In  warmest  clasp  each  hand  is  pressed, 

Lips  here  would  speak  though  they  were  dumb. 
Kindred  we  are  and  friends  we'll  be 

While  time  with  us  on  earth  remains, 
And  this  our  boast  that,  coursing  free, 

The  blood  of  Grant  is  in  our  veins. 

Honored  forever  be  that  name; 

Immortal  it  shall  ever  be, 
Since  one  who  bore  it  won  such  fame, 

The  silent  man  of  destiny. 
Our  own  Ulysses,  laurel  crowned. 

Now  passed  within  the  pearly  gates, 
Through  all  the  world  became  renowned; 

He  saved  the  union  of  the  states. 

No  braver  hero  ever  fought, 

Or  vict'ry  won  on  battlefield; 
'Twas  peace,  not  conquest,  that  he  sought, 

And  every  foe  was  made  to  yield. 
In  war  a  chieftain,  and  in  peace 

A  statesman,  wise  and  truly  great; 
From  army  life  he  found  release. 

When  called  to  be  chief  magistrate. 

All  hail  ye  kinsmen  gathered  here 

Where  still  remains  the  family  tree! 
May  kindred  ties  be  still  more  dear, 

And  all  our  hearts  the  lighter  be 
For  this  reunion,  wisely  planned, 

(Oh,  may  its  mem'ries  long  abide,  ) 
And  dearer  still  our  native  land, 

Where  our  forefathers  lived  and  died. 
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This  concluded  the  program  of  the  day,  and  the  meeting  was  thrown 
open  for  general  business.  The  following  amendments  to  the  consti- 
tution were  proposed  and  adopted : 

Article  V,  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  i.  Each  member  of  the  Association  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
the  sum  of  one  dollar  every  two  years,  the  payment  to  become  due  two  years  after 
the  initial  fee  has  been  paid,  and  at  the  expiration  of  every  second  year  thereafter. 

Section  2.  Membership  shall  lapse  unless  the  payment  is  made  within  three 
months  after  notification  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  that  it  is  due. 

Section  3.  The  payment  of  ten  dollars  at  one  time  shall  make  the  payer  a  life- 
member,  not  subject  to  the  payment  of  further  dues. 

Article  VI,  to  read  as  follows: 

Reunions  shall  be  held  on  the  27th  of  October  of  all  odd  numbered  years,  at 
places  which  shall  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Article  VII,  by  providing  for  four  Vice-Presidents,  instead  of  two, 
and  by  adding  the  following : 

Section  8.  Officers  shall  be  elected  to  serve  two  years,  or  until  their  successors 
shall  have  been  elected.  Their  term  of  office  shall  expire  on  December  31st  of 
Reunion  years.    Vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Section  9.  At  each  Reunion  the  oldest  member  present  shall  become  de facto  a 
Patriarch  of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold  this  honorary  office  for  life. 

Article  VIII,  by  adding  the  following: 

Section  5.  The  standing  committees  shall  hold  office  until  December  31st  of 
Reunion  years,  or  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  appointed. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  no  local  branches  be  recognized  or  allowed  to  bear 
the  name,  unless  they  confine  their  membership  to  members  of 
this  Association. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  authorized  to  incorpor- 
ate the  Association  under  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  and  to  make 
such  changes  in  the  constitution  as  may  be  necessary  for  such 
incorporation.* 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Henry  R.  Stiles  and  Deacon  Jabez  H.  Hayden, 
be  elected  honorary  life  members  of  the  Association,  in  recognition 
of  their  invaluable  efforts  to  preserve  and  elucidate  the  history  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Windsor. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  extended  to  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Windsor 
for  their  manifold  courtesies  towards  this  Association. 

An  invitation  from  the  President  of  Grant  University  to  hold  the 
next  Reunion  in  Chattanooga  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

To  fill  the  new  offices  created  by  the  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, Roswell  Grant  (E)  and  Francis  E.  Grant  (T)  were  elected  Vice- 
Presidents  by  acclamation. 

The  President  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 


*  Steps  have  already  been  taken  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution,  and  the  incor- 
poration will  probably  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


THE  BANQUET. 
TOASTS. 


TOASTMASTER,    ....      REV.  ARTHUR  H.  GRANT 

"  Who  mix'd  reason  with  pleasure  and  wisdom  with  mirth." 

— Goldsmith. 

MATTHEW  GRANT,  RECORDER,    .   HENRY  R.  STILES,  M.D. 

"  None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel.'' 
—Theobald. 

THE  HOMES  OF  THE  CLANS, 

"Dear  native  regions,  I  foretell 
That  wheresoe'er  my  steps  may  tend, 
And  wheresoe'er  ray  course  shall  end, 
If  in  that  hour  a  single  tie 
Survive  of  local  sympathy, 
My  soul  will  cast  the  backward  view, 
The  longing  look,  alone  on  you  " 

—  Wordsworth. 


Old  Stonington, 
Old  Litchfield, 
Old  Tolland, 
New  Connecticut, 
OUR  CHIEF, 


ISABELLA  GRANT  MEREDITH 
S.  HASTINGS  GRANT,  A.M. 
ED  WIN  D  WIGHT  NOR  THR  UP 
DA  VID  DENISON  GRANT 
.     MARY  GRANT  CRAMER 

"  Noble  by  birth,  yet  nobler  by  great  deeds." 

—Longfellow. 

THE  FAMILY  HISTORY,  THOMAS  PAGE  GRANT,  M.D  . 

"Learning  hath  gained  most  by  those  books  by  which  the  printers  have  lost." 

—Fuller. 

UITLANDERS,    .    WILLIAM  RANDALL  RO  WLANDS,  A.M. 

"Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus  :  there  is  no  virtue  like  necessity." 
THE  GRANT  FAMILY  ASSOCIATION,        .        FRANK  GRANT 

"Do  then  as  your  progenitors  have  done, 
And  by  their  virtues  prove  yourself  their  son." 

—Dry  den. 


At  7 130  p.  m.  those  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  tick- 
ets for  the  banquet  gathered  in  the  spacious  parlors  of  the  Allyn 
House  in  Hartford,  and  after  a  social  half-hour  adjourned  to  the 
American  dining-room,  and  seated  themselves  at  thelong  tables  to 
the  exquisite  accompaniment  of  a  stringed  orchestra.  A  count  re- 
vealed the  fact  that,  including  guests,  149  persons  were  present,  a 
number  just  equal  to  half  the  years  since  the  birth  of  Matthew 
Grant.    Grace  was  said  by  Rev.  Roland  D.  Grant. 

The  banquet  was  such  as  only  the  Allyn  House  could  supply.  The 
menu  is  not  given,  because  it  would  be  only  tantalizing  to  those 
who  could  not  be  present;  but  they  can  share  in  the  intellectual  feast 
that  followed,  although  many  of  the  bright  turns  of  thought  and  the 
spirit  of  the  thing  cannot  be  embodied  in  a  report. 

When  the  toastmaster  rose  to  announce  the  first  toast,  he  said : 

"My  Kinsmen:  As  I  look  around  this  room,  and  see  gathered 
from  near  and  from  far  those  who  have  in  the  past  been  to  me  rather 
names  than  living  people,  I  realize  that  it  is  indeed  a  bond  of  strength 
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that  unites  us  and  has  had  power  enough  to  draw  us  together  thus 
fittingly  to  celebrate  the  natal  day  of  him  to  whom  we  owe  our  very 
existence.  It  is  three  years  ago  this  week  since  the  work  was  under- 
taken of  which  this  gathering  is  a  result;  and  those  of  you  who, 
through  two  years,  labored  with  me  to  bring  together  the"  scattered 
fragments  of  our  family  history  will  appreciate,  better  than  I  can  ex- 
press them  in  words,  the  feelings  of  gratitude  and  joy  that  to-night 
well  up  in  my  breast. 

It  is  only  fair  to  tell  you  that  those  in  charge  had  invited  to  fill 
this  place  one  abler  than  myself  and  more  capable  of  '  mixing  reason 
with  pleasure  and  wisdom  with  mirth,'  but  at  the  last  moment  he 
found  himself  unable  to  come,  a  state  of  affairs  which  I  deeply  re- 
gret for  your*  sake,  although  it  confers  on  me  an  unexpected  pleasure. 

I  hardly  know  whether  we  ought  rather  to  toast  Matthew  Grant, 
that  grand  old  pioneer,  or  him  whose  name  is  set  down  to  respond 
to  the  toast;  for  surely,  had  it  not  been  for  his  life-long  labor  of  love, 
we  had  known  little  of  Matthew  Grant.  It  would  have  been  fortu- 
nate for  us  had  the  author  of  'Ancient  Windsor'  been  present  to 
speak  in  person,  but  since  Dr.  Stiles  is  unavoidably  absent,  Judge 
Phelps  has  kindly  consented  to  be  his  mouthpiece." 

Judge  Phelps  then  read  Dr.  Stiles'  letter: 

"  I  find  myself  compelled,  by  circumstances  of  health,  both  of  my 
wife  and  myself,  to  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you  on 
this  occasion. 

I  never,  if  it  be  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  neglect  an  oppor- 
tunity to  revisit  Old  Windsor.  To  me  its  roads,  its  rivulet,  its  splendid 
trees,  its  ancient  homesteads,  and  the  many  traditions  and  memories 
which  cling  about  them,  are  full  of  the  deepest  pleasure.  Especially  so 
is  the  ancient  Palizado  Green,  the  very  core  of  Windsor  history;  for,  in 
the  little  low-browed  ancient  house,  which  stands  nearly  opposite  the 
church,  on  the  corner  of  the  road  leading  to  the  causeway,  and 
which  was  Sgt.  Fyler's  home  lot  when  your  ancestor  Matthew  Grant 
drew  his  plan  of  the  Palizado  in  1642,  have  passed  many,  many  happy 
hours,  when  preparing  my  Windsor  History,  as  the  guest  of  the  ven- 
erable sisters,  the  Misses  Lucretia,  Mary  and  Eliza  Stiles  and  their 
blind  married  sister,  Mrs.  Hale,  all  now  resting  peacefully  in  the 
old  burying-ground  opposite,  the  last  of  their  name  in  Old  Windsor. 
In  the  same  old  house  dwelt  for  a  time,  when  a  young  man,  the 
Hon.  Roger  Sherman,  one  of  Connecticut's  great  men  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary period;  and  the  dormer  window  of  an  upper  room,  looking 
out  upon  Palizado  Green,  marks  the  room  which  he  occupied.  The 
old  house,  as  well  as  some  others,  fairly  reeks  with  memories  of  Old 
Windsor,  and  Aunt  Mary  Stiles  used  to  assert  that  the  ghosts  of  the 
departed  visited  it  and  whispered  through  its  rooms  o'  nights. 

But  I  forget  that  I  am  not  of  the  Grant  blood,  and  that  what  you 
are  waiting  to  hear  concerns  your  ancestor,  Matthew  Grant.  You 
have  with  you,  probably,  at  your  banquet-board,  one  who  knew 
Matthew  before  I  did,  and  who  loves  him  well,  as  I  also  do:  one 
to  whom,  as  the  orator  of  the  day,  you  have  already  listened 
with  pleasure, — our  friend,  Dea.  Jabez  H.  Hayden.    What  he  can- 
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not  tell  you  about  Windsor  and  about  old  Matthew  isn't  worth 
the  telling.  Why,  he  discovered  Matthew !  He  introduced  him  to 
me ;  and  now,  for  over  forty  years  we  three,  Matthew,  the  Deacon 
and  myself,  have  been  sworn  friends.  The  Deacon  has  been  so  much 
with  Matthew  that  he  even  talks  like  him,  and  I  am  firmly  persuaded 
that  they  look  alike,  as  to  features,  form,  etc.  It  was  Dea.  Hayden 
who  discovered  that  famous  Ms.  written  by  Matthew,  the  '  Old 
Church  Book,'  and  copied  it,  and  finally  engineeredit  from  the  hands 
of  those  who  did  not  understand  its  true  value  into  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  For  some  sixty  years  the 
Deacon  has  been  following  Matthew's  footsteps  around  all  the  by- 
ways of  Old  Windsor,  with  his  finger  on  the  records  written  by  the 
old  Recorder  himself;  they've  been  as  'thick  as  thieves,'  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if,  this  evening,  he  could  1  raise '  your  vener- 
able ancestor,  even  in  your  midst. 

Seriously,  however,  Matthew  is  an  ancestor  to  be  proud  of.  A 
sincere,  simple-minded,  thoroughly  honest  Christian  man;  faithful 
in  every  'jot  and  tittle  '  of  every  duty  assigned  him;  also  a  natural- 
born  antiquarian ;  as  for  example,  see  his  plan  of  the  Palizado,  his 
frequent  '  side  notes '  in  his  official  records  as  Recorder,  his  Old 
Church  Record,  and  the  rigid  exactness  of  his  statements  and  his 
dates.  Why,  just  get  Deacon  Hayden  started  and  he'll  talk  to  you 
in  Matthew's  quaint  language  and  with  his  very  own  phrases.  Can 
you  wonder  that  we  antiquarians  love  such  a  man  as  old  Matthew 
was  ?  His  writings  are  the  corner-stone  of  our  Windsor  history. 
There  were  only  two  men  of  the  generation  of  Windsor  settlers  who 
kept  notes  of  what  occurred  around  them,  from  day  to  day;  they 
were  Henry  Wolcott,  the  gentleman,  and  Matthew  Grant,  the  '  sur- 
veyor '  and  town  Recorder;  and  Wolcott,  with  a  sort  of  '  high-class 
privilege,'  kept  his  notes  in  short-hand,  the  key  to  which  was  never 
found  but  by  one  man  (and  he  is  dead),  and  consequently  they  are 
of  little  or  no  use  to  us.  Besides,  from  what  little  we  know  of  Wol- 
cott's  notes,  they  were  mostly  confined  to  sermons  which  he  had 
listened  to,  from  the  godly  ministers  of  Hartford;  and  the  few 
worldly  items  related  mostly  to  his  own  private  concerns ;  whereas 
Matthew's  notes  deal  with  matters  of  larger  interest  to  later  genera- 
tions. It  was,  indeed,  of  these  later  generations,  and  of  what  they 
might  wish  to  know,  that  there  seems  ever  to  have  been  a  kindly 
thought  in  Matthew's  mind,  as  he  jotted  down  his  memoranda,  either 
in  his  private  book  or  upon  the  pages  of  the  official  town  records. 

So,  now,  Mr.  President  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Grant 
Family  Association,  I  drink  with  you  a  loving,  loyal  toast  to  'the 
memory  of  Matthew  Grant,  first  Town  Recorder  of  the  Ancient 
Town  of  Windsor,  Connecticut;  and  the  Founder  of  a  Family  second 
to  none  in  the  annals  of  American  families.'  " 

Toastmaster:  "  The  present  town  of  Windsor  is  but  the  ghost  of 
the  ancient  town,  which  stretched  into  Tolland  County  on  the  one 
side  and  into  Litchfield  County  on  the  other;  but  it  expanded  in  in- 
fluence as  it  contracted  in  area,  for  its  sons  went  forth  from  it  in  a 
fair  procession  that  shows  no  sign  of  ending.    The  first  of  our  name 
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to  remove  from  Windsor  was  one  Josiali  Grant,  who  removed  to 
Stonington  in  1695.  One  of  his  descendants,  Mrs.  Meredith,  was 
to  have  responded  to  this  toast,  but  again  illness  has  interfered,  and 
the  reply  she  so  kindly  sent  will  be  read  by  another  daughter  of 
*  Old  Stonington,'  Miss  Emma  E.  Scott." 

Mrs.  Meredith's  response  was  as  follows: 
Cousins ,  Friends: 

It  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  just 
uttered,  since  in  special  ways  have  I  already  joined  in  honors  paid 
to  that  fair  old  city  by  the  sea,  the  home  of  some  of  our  noted  fore- 
fathers. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  we  began  to  pay  filial  reverence  to  the 
tablets  of  our  ancestors,  some  two  thousand  cousins  of  us  gathering 
to  those  Arcadian  fields,  to  establish  the  bonds  of  kinship.  It  was 
the  first  reunion  of  the  Palmer  Family, — descendants  of  those  wan- 
derers of  the  scallop-shell  and  sandal-shoon,  the  Bearers  of  the  Palm, 
whose  religious  spirit  led  them,  in  the  far  dim  ages,  to  dare  all  dan- 
gers of  flood  and  fell,  all  horrors  of  Saracen  capture  and  slavery,  to 
worship  at  the  sacred  sepulchre  of  their  Lord.  There  was  a  force  in 
that  spirit  of  zeal  and  self-devotion  that  fired  them,  through  many  a 
long  century  of  wrong,  to  strive  for  the  right,  sacrificing  every  joy 
and  honor  in  life,  offering  even  life  itself,  for  that  pearl  of  price. 
Such  was  the  spirit  which  led  our  forefathers  into  the  wilderness, 
and  which  peopled  the  fair  shores  of  Old  Stonington  with  men — and 
women — of  might,  who  were  strong  in  their  faith,  strong  for  their 
faith. 

To  this  day  the  name  of  one  of  our  ancestresses  is  revered  in 
Stonington  with  a  peculiar  pride,  nobly  embalmed  in  the  memory  of 
her  children,  as  befits  a  queen  among  women.  Proud  are  we,  as 
well  we  may  be,  who  can  claim  lineal  descent  from  that  stately 
woman,  Lady  Anne  Borodel,  wife  of  Captain  George  Denison,  a 
hero  of  whom  it  is  recorded,  '  he  was,  with  the  exception  of  Captain 
John  Mason,  the  most  conspicuous  and  daring  soldier  of  that  re- 
gion .  .  .  the  Miles  Standish  of  the  settlement. '  He  had  been  a 
Parliamentary  soldier  in  his  youth,  and  was  wounded  at  Naseby. 
'He  performed  prodigies  of  valor.'  The  remains  of  a  stone  fort  he 
built  as  protection  from  raids  of  the  dusky  foe  are  still  to  be  seen 
near  a  quaint  and  very  ancient  house,  in  which  his  widow  lived  her 
last  days,  still  owned  and  occupied  by  a  Denison  descendant. 

Old  Stonington  was  the  home  of  an  ancestry  we  may  well  delight 
to  honor.  One  of  them,  Walter  Palmer,  was  a  giant  in  those  days, 
literally  and  figuratively,  his  height  being  given  as  six  feet  eleven 
inches,  his  weight  three  hundred  pounds,  and  his  strength  as  hercu- 
lean. To  these  shores  he  brought  nib  motherless  daughter,  Grace, 
where  she  was  wed  to  Thomas  Miner,  he  whose  diary,  celebrated  in 
Colonial  Collections,  is  a  mine  of  riches  to  the  student  of  those  days. 
I  introduce  him  as  an  ancestor,  for  he  and  his  wife,  Grace  Palmer, 
were  the  parents  of  Captain  Ephraim  Miner,  whose  daughter  Rebecca 
married  Josiah  Grant,  thus  linking  our  Clan  K*  with  two  of  the 
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founders  of  Old  Stonington.  This  colonial  Miner  grandsire  of  ours 
possessed  a  pride  of  birth  which  has  informed  all  his  descendants, 
and  we  may  to-day  trace  our  sense  of  noblesse  oblige  back  through  the 
quaint  pedigree  he  wrote  for  the  high  guidance  of  his  sons, — even 
to  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III,  who  bestowed  a  '  coat  armoriall ' 
on  one  Henry  Miner,  our  ancestor,  4  who  with  all  Carefullness  and 
Loyaltie  having  convened  his  Domesticall  and  Meniall  servants 
armed  with  Battle-axes  profered  himself  and  them  to  his  Master's 
Service,  making  up  a  compleat  Hundred';  this  on  the  occasion  of 
his  monarch's  going  to  make  war  against  the  French ;  all  of  which 
is  duly  set  forth  in  Thomas  Miner's  4  Heraldicall  Essay, '  with  other 
extremely  interesting  family  records.  The  retinue  of  one  hundred 
servants  seems  to  imply  a  seigniorial  estate,  and  the  offering  of  all, 
with  himself,  to  the  king's  service,  a  principle  of  loyalty  of  more 
worth  to  character  and  its  inheritors  than  gold  and  precious  stones. 
This  founder  of  our  family  died  in  the  year  1359,  but  who  shall  say 
in  what  high  places,  and  in  what  obscure  greatness  as  well,  down 
through  the  ages  his  works  do  follow  him  ? 

There  is  so  much  that  is  lofty  and  noble,  so  much  of  courage,  faith, 
self-sacrifice  and  high  daring  in  the  annals  of  Old  Stonington,  as  to 
stir  the  souls  of  us,  parted  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the 
sources  of  our  great  inheritance,  to  new  enthusiasms  for  those  high  pur- 
poses which  were  their  impelling  and  sustaining  power,  religious  free- 
dom, human  liberty,  right  for  right's  sake,  'in  scorn  of  consequence.' 

There  is  so  much  of  the  picturesque  in  that  quiet  town,  so  much 
of  the  quaint  in  its  past  story,  of  the  mystic,  brooding  over  those 
haunted  waters  that  croon  upon  its  shores, — waters  where,  lured  by 
false  beacons,  the  Palatine  was  wrecked,  and  where,  on  her  wild  an- 
niversary, the  phantom  ship  is  still  seen  by  the  eyes  that  have  the 
open  vision, — legends  of  island  inlets  and  shores  where  the  fame  of 
Kidd  and  his  ■  whooping  boys'  still  lingers,  a  haunting,  intangible 
terror  after  dark,  that  time,  on  which  I  have  already  encroached,  will 
not  serve  to  tell  the  delightful  traditions  of  that  old  home. 

Nor  may  I  longer  dwell  on  its  proud  and  heroic  past,  but  returning 
to  the  present,  I  will  conclude  with  a  brief  sketch  of  Old  Stonington's 
latest  inspiration.  When  we  Palmers,  Grants,  et  al.\  wended  to 
Stonington  nineteen  years  ago,  to  pay  our  homage  to  its  founders, 
our  progenitors,  in  the  old  burial  ground  of  Wequetequock,  we  found 
a  scene  of  desolation  and  ruin,  of  nameless,  sunken  mounds,  briar- 
tangled  graves,  with  broken  stones,  on  which  the  records  were  ob- 
literated by  the  lichens  and  the  storms  of  two  and  a  half  centuries. 
A  *  wolf-stone, '  (the  very  name  reveals  something  of  the  cruel  hard- 
ships of  those  days  when  even  the  sacred  dead  might  not  rest  safe 
from  ravening  wild  beasts,)  a  'wolf-stone'  marked  the  grave  of 
Walter  Palmer,  and,  gathered  around  it  under  the  blue  August  sky, 
our  chaplain,  good  old  Elder  Palmer,  raised  his  voice  in  prayer,  and 
we  our  notes  of  praise.  It  did  not  harm  our  filial  devotion  that  there 
were  some  doubting  Thomases,  (there  always  are  you  know,  every- 
where,) who  slighted  our  melody,  and  claimed  that  we  had  poured 
our  oblations  of  song  over  the  wrong  stone!    Well,  the  motive  was 
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right,  and  it  is  the  motive  that  counts.  Recent  research  has,  how- 
ever, justified  our  deed. 

Over  this  ancient  place  of  graves  neglect  and  oblivion  had  wrought 
their  melancholy  work ;  and  there  was  a  sermon,  indeed,  in  those 
fallen  stones,  on  the  forgetfulness  to  which  all  must  come,  on  how 
the  glory  of  this  world  passeth  away.  Perhaps  we  left  it  a  little 
saddened  in  our  hearts — to  its  brambles,  its  long  loneliness  under  the 
August  sunshine. 

Last  June  the  people  of  Old  Stonington  erected,  with  pleasant 
and  interesting  ceremonies,  a  monument  to  those  great  men  of  the 
past,  its  founders,  our  noble  forefathers.  The  long  ruinous  burial- 
ground  of  Wequetequock,  where  their  relics  repose,  shorn  of  the 
weeds  and  briars  that  rioted  there,  returfed,  its  stones  reset,  its  paths 
trimmed,  its  waste  places  no  longer  desolate,  is  now  a  fair  God's-acre. 
There  stands  the  monument  raised  by  pious  hands,  sacred  to  heroic 
memories.  On  each  of  the  four  sides  of  its  plinth  is  recorded  a  name, 
above  which  is  sculptured  its  proper  'coat  armoriall.'  Two,  at 
least,  of  those  names  and  blazons,  those  of  Walter  Palmer  and 
Thomas  Miner,  are  ours. 

Very  probably  there  are  many  of  Clan  K,  or  of  the  other  clans 
here  assembled,  who  can  claim  descent  from  all  four  of  those  dis- 
tinguished men  whose  names  are  there  preserved. 

Thus  has  Old  Stonington  paid  honor  to  the  Fathers,  hers  and  ours. 
Greetings  in  our  turn,  and  all  honor  to  Old  Stonington." 

Toastmaster:  "When  the  greatest  city  of  the  Union  had  been 
plundered  by  its  employees  until  so  great  was  the  need  of  a  man  who 
was  not  only  honest  himself,  but  would  compel  his  subordinates  to 
be  honest  too,  that  party  lines  were  overstepped  and  a  Democratic 
mayor  appointed  a  Republican  comptroller,  the  man  thus  selected 
was  a  member  of  our  Family  and  a  son  of  '  Old  Litchfield, '  to  which 
toast  I  now  call  upon  him,  Mr.  S.  Hastings  Grant,  to  respond." 

Mr.  Grant  spoke  as  follows : 
"Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  reminded  by  this  festive  scene  that,  on  an  occasion  somewhat 
similar,  our  present  witty  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
on  being  asked  were  he  not  himself  whom  he  would  wish  to  be,  re- 
plied, bowing  gracefully  to  his  wife :  '  I  should  wish  to  be  Mrs. 
Choate's  second  husband.'  So,  were  the  question  put  to  me  where 
I  would  wish  my  birth-place  to  have  been  if  not  on  Grant's  Hill, 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y. ,  I  should  reply :  on  one  of  my  ancestral  hills 
in  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut;  either  that  of  my  grandfather 
Grant  in  the  town  of  Litchfield,  or  that  of  my  grandmother  Wedge 
in  the  adjacent  town  of  Warren  on  the  west,  or  that  of  my  grand- 
father Loomis  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Torrington  on  the  north;  so 
that  while  not  actually  born  in  Old  Litchfield  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
roots  of  my  family  tree  run  very  deep  into  its  primeval  soil.  I  cer- 
tainly yield  to  no  one  in  enthusiasm  for  this  favored  region,  nor  in 
the  conviction  that  no  other  state  in  the  Union  has  exercised  so 
great  an  influence  for  good  over  our  nation's  welfare  as  this  State  of 
Connecticut,  from  which  we  all  spring. 
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When  Litchfield  County  is  spoken  of,  one's  first  thought  is  of  the 
almost  unrivalled  wealth  and  beauty  of  its  natural  scenery.  Its  hills 
and  valleys,  its  lakes  and  streams  are  bewitching.  One  who  has 
driven  around  the  Twin  Lakes  in  the  northwest  or  Lake  Waramaug 
in  the  south  will  never  forget  their  loveliness;  while  the  glory  of  the 
autumnal  foliage  and  of  the  burning-bush  on  the  hillsides  is  entranc- 
ing. One  should  read  in  the  '  Star  Papers '  Henry  Ward  Beecher's 
description  of  the  satisfying  view  afforded  from  Prospect  Hill,  near 
Salisbury,  as  compared  to  the  views  obtained  from  Rhigi-Kulm  and 
other  notable  places  which  he  had  visited. 

Would  you  see  a  typical  New  England  village  visit  Litchfield,  and 
walk  its  broad  roadways,  lined  with  four  rows  of  stately  elms,  and 
scan  its  more  than  century  old  residences,  designated  by  the  dates 
of  their  erection.  Its  very  atmosphere  seems  fragrant  with  the 
many  historic  names  identified  with  the  place. 

While  much  of  the  soil  of  this  county  is  rugged  in  the  extreme, 
and  would  not  attract  the  eye  of  the  western  farmer  or  the  south- 
ern planter,  yet  that  soil  has  ever  bred  sturdy  men  and  noblewomen, 
such  as  were  both  supporters  of  truth  and  forward  in  every  good 
work.  These  from  the  outset  were  enterprising,  inventive,  patri- 
otic; rallying  to  the  call  of  the  mother  country  and  to  the  support 
of  their  sister  colonies  in  every  critical  period.  They  were  clergy- 
men, jurists,  statesmen,  instructors,  merchants,  manufacturers,  ag- 
riculturists; in  short  they  were  typical  Americans,  filling  well  every 
walk  in  life.  As  an  illustration  of  those  contributed  by  this  section 
to  the  public  service  of  the  country,  Hollister,  in  his  History  of 
Connecticut,  says  that  in  1857  Litchfield  County  had  been  the  birth- 
place of  13  U.  S.  Senators,  22  Representatives,  15  Supreme  Court 
Judges,  9  Presidents  of  Colleges  and  18  other  Professors,  and  11 
Governors  or  Lieutenant-Governors  of  States. 

Great  attention  was  early  paid  in  this  county  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, the  public  schools  being  supplemented  at  various  points  by 
excellent  private  schools,  principally  for  boys.  Zilpah  Polly  Grant 
(Z),  of  Norfolk,  afterward  Mrs.  Judge  Bannister,  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
education  of  young  women,  anticipating  by  several  years  Mary 
Lyon's  excellent  work  at  Mt.  Holyoke,  of  whom  she  was  a  lifelong 
friend  and  counsellor.  Between  the  years  1824  and  1839  more  than 
sixteen  hundred  pupils  passed  under  her  instruction.  Another  ad- 
vanced school  for  young  women  was  afterward  conducted  for  forty 
years  with  great  success  at  Litchfield  by  Miss  Pierce.  An  institu- 
tion of  national  importance  was  the  law  school  carried  on  there  from 
1784  to  1833,  by  Judges  Reeve  and  Gould,  during  which  period  it 
was  attended  by  upwards  of  a  thousand  young  men,  many  of  whom 
subsequently  filled  high  public  positions,  including  John  C.  Calhoun, 
whose  residence  is  still  marked  by  the  two  fine  Calhoun  elms  on 
West  Street. 

The  cause  of  foreign  missions  was  also  early  espoused  here,  first 
by  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  organized  in  18 13,  and  then  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mission  school  at  Cornwall  in  181 7,  at  which  youths  from 
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Hawaii  and  the  American  Indians  were  trained  as  laborers  among 
their  own  people.  This  work  was  also  carried  on  by  Mary  Zilpah 
Grant  (Z),  who  married  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess  and  served  in  India,  where 
she  died  in  1842 ;  also  by  Asahel  Grant  (W),  son  of  William  Grant  of 
Litchfield,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  for  medical 
missionaries.  He  wenttothe  Nestoriansof  Persiain  1835,  and,  after 
nine  years  of  faithful  and  courageous  service  with  them  and  their 
fellow  tribesmen  in  the  mountains  of  Koordistan,  he  died  in  the  37th 
year  of  his  age  at  Mosul,  Turkey,  where  he  lies  buried  by  the  River 
Tigris,  near  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh. 

Litchfield  County  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  Windsor  and  Hart- 
ford, but  especially  of  Windsor,  as  shown  by  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  same  family  names  that  obtain  there.  All  three  of  Matthew 
Grant's  sons  had  descendants  settled  within  its  borders,  which  is  true 
of  no  other  county  of  the  state ;  five  of  the  clans  had  their  ancestral 
homes  here,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  more  yet  to  be  discovered. 
Although  joining  Hartford  on  the  west,  it  was  not  formally  organ- 
ized until  1 75 1,  and  the  settlement  of  its  26  towns  took  place  slowly 
and  irregularly,  and  was  not  fully  effected  until  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  Its  inhabitants  being  thus  closely  allied  to  those  of  the 
three  river  towns,  they  naturally  preserved  the  same  characteristics, 
and  therefore  what  is  true  of  one  will  be  found  true  of  the  other. 

What  then  does  Litchfield  County  stand  for  ? 

Let  us  look  back  and  see.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  more  south- 
erly settlement  of  1620  at  Plymouth,  small  in  numbers  but  of  the 
same  masterful  strain,  a  new  and  wider  movement  was  inaugurated 
in  1630,  drawn  from  the  very  heart  of  England,  which  had  been 
stirred  to  its  depths  by  the  intolerance  to  which  non-conformists  were 
subjected.  A  liberal  charter  having  been  obtained  for  a  new  settle- 
ment on  Massachusetts  Bay,  within  ten  years  a  cluster  of  nearly  a 
dozen  towns  was  formed,  of  which  Boston  was  the  centre,  into  which 
some  21,000  souls  were  poured.  Their  motive  was  a  single  and  un- 
selfish one — the  pursuit  of  truth  at  any  cost. 

In  1640,  on  the  sitting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  this  movement 
ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  began,  the  great  Puritan  leaders  whose  faces 
were  turned  westward  having  now  undertaken  to  secure  freedom  for 
themselves  on  their  own  soil.  A  perfectly  homogeneous  society  was 
organized  here,  which  remained  undisturbed  from  outside  influences 
for  two  hundred  years.  But  a  considerable  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity soon  became  dissatisfied.  The  union  of  church  and  state  was 
forced  upon  them,  and  an  aristocratic  class  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  not' for  this  new  form  of  dictation  they  had  left  house 
and  lands  behind  them  and  sundered  ties  of  kindred  and  friendship 
in  the  old  country.  Hooker,  among  the  clergy,  was  their  sympa- 
thizer and  spokesman,  and  in  1635  the  three  advanced  towns  of  Dor- 
chester, Newtown  (afterwards  Cambridge),  and  Watertown  decided  to 
withdraw  to  some  wholly  independent  locality,  which  they  did  the 
following  year  in  a  peaceful  manner  with  the  consent  of  their  fellow 
colonists.  Having  organized  themselves  into  three  bands,  each  with 
its  own  clergyman  or  elder,  they  treked  their  way  through  forests 
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and  over  streams  to  the  rich  lands  lying  along  the  Connecticut  River, 
where  they  established  anew  the  three  towns  of  Dorchester,  Newtown 
and  Watertown,  which  a  year  later  were  changed  respectively  to 
Windsor,  Hartford  and  Wethers  field.  Of  the  great  migration  to 
this  country  here  spoken  of,  William  Stoughton  said  in  his  election 
sermon  of  1688:  'God  sifted  a  whole  nation  that  he  might  send 
choice  grain  into  the  wilderness.'  Behold  how  that  choice  grain  had 
been  rewinnowed  to  constitute  these  three  River  Towns  of  Con- 
necticut. Within  three  years  they  enunciated  the  first  written  con- 
stitution the  world  ever  knew.  It  spoke  of  no  king,  no  parliament, 
no  charter,  but  it  embodied  such  clear  and  just  principles  that  they 
remained  unchanged  until  within  the  lifetime  of  one  of  these  present 
here  to-night.  As  Fiske  says,  Connecticut  was  as  much  an  independ- 
ent state  on  the  meeting  of  the  first  General  Court  at  Hartford  in 
1639  as  it  was  in  1776. 

Now  how  were  these  progressive  sentiments  and  these  principles 
of  a  true  democracy  to  be  disseminated  ?  Colonization  was  the 
natural  and  only  mode.  In  order  that  the  future  leaven  of  our  great 
commonwealth  might  be  preserved  in  its  original  purity  and  strength 
150  years  were  yet  to  elapse  before  its  distribution.  Only  one  of  our 
name  is  known  to  have  gone  outside  of  New  England  for  his  resi- 
dence before  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution;  this  was  Rev. 
John  Grant  (U),  who  went  from  Litchfield  to  Westfield,  N.  J.,  where 
he  died  in  1753.  When  the  war  for  independence  opened  up  to  view 
new  and  attractive  fields  of  settlement  beyond  our  limits  the  flood 
gates  were  raised  and  the  pent  up  streams  began  to  flow  forth,  first 
to  Vermont,  which  for  the  first  year  of  its  existence  as  a  state  bore 
the  name  of  New  Connecticut,  then  to  New  York  State  throughout 
its  length  and  breadth,  and  on  to  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio,  and 
thence  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century  to  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Kentucky,  whence  the  great  tidal  wave  spread,  until  to-day  the  Grant 
Family  alone  is  found  in  forty-four  states  and  territories  of  the  Union. 
Wherever  these  colonists  went  they  carried  the  school-house  and 
their  several  church  organizations,  together  with  town  government, 
as  distinguished  from  county  government,  which  obtained  under  the 
cavalier  settlement  of  the  southern  states.  These  men  and  women 
were  charged  with  the  same  moral  earnestness,  the  same  subjection 
to  law,  the  same  individuality  and  high  aspirations  that  characterized 
their  forefathers.  They  drove  their  stakes  and  planted  their  insti- 
tutions before  the  influx  of  immigration  set  in,  and  thereby  exerted 
a  controlling  influence  over  the  heterogeneous  and  undisciplined  ele- 
ments of  society  that  have  since  been  borne  in  upon  us  in  such  vol- 
ume from  almost  every  European  country.  Savage,  whose  genea- 
logical studies  make  him  a  valuable  authority  in  such  matters,  speak- 
ing of  the  purity  of  the  original  stock,  says:  1  From  long  and  careful 
research  I  have  judged  the  population  of  the  whole  number  living 
here  [in  New  England]  in  1775  that  deduce  their  origin  from  the 
kingdom  of  England,  i.  e.  the  southern  part  of  Great  Britain,  ex- 
cluding also  the  principality  of  Wales,  to  exceed  ninety-eight  in  a 
hundred.' 
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As  I  heard  read  this  morning,  by  our  presiding-  officer,  that  inspir- 
ing first  chapter  in  Joshua,  I  was  impressed  as  never  before  with  its 
applicability  to  our  own  circumstances.  No  one  who  reads  history 
aright  can  doubt  that  this  nation  also  was  brought  out  of  captivity, 
was  given  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  was  shut  in  from  in- 
trusion from  abroad,  that  she  might  become  a  blessing  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  Here,  if  anywhere,  all  the  great  questions  af- 
fecting humanity,  be  they  social,  religious  or  political,  may  be 
worked  out  to  a  rightful  conclusion ;  for  here  free  speech  and  a  free 
press  prevail ;  the  church  is  divorced  from  state  control ;  all  private 
opinions  are  tolerated  with  due  deference  to  law;  the  safety  valve  is 
not  loaded  by  military  domination ;  and  the  same  quest  for  truth 
wherever  it  may  lead,  whatever  theories  it  may  disturb,  that  Old 
Connecticut  and  Old  Litchfield  stood  for  in  the  past  is  to  be  our 
hope  and  our  safeguard  in  the  days  to  come." 

Toastmaster:  "  As  some  have  to  leave  early  to  catch  trains  I  shall 
hereafter  practice  the  brevity  which  I  must  suggest  to  others." 

Mr.  Northrup  was  then  called  upon,  and  responded  to  "  Old  Tol- 
land "  as  follows : 

"  Old  Tolland!  'The  dearest  spot  on  earth,  the  place  where  I  was 
born ! ' 

My  attempt  to  respond  to  this  toast  reminds  me  of  the  Irish 
census-marshal  of  Rhode  Island,  who,  in  taking  the  census  in  his 
district,  was  provided  with  one  of  the  usual  census-tables  containing 
ruled  pages  with  captions  over  the  columns  showing  the  questions 
that  he  should  ask  each  person — among  them  the  questions:  '  Where 
were  you  born? '  '  Have  you  been  naturalized? '  etc. ;  and  that  Irish- 
man in  his  labors  of  taking  the  census,  omitted  none  of  the  questions, 
so  that,  no  matter  if  a  person  answered  that  he  was  born  in  Rhode 
Island,  yet  he  never  failed  to  ask  him  the  further  question:  k  An' 
have  yez  iver  been  naturalized? ' 

Since  I  removed  from  Old  Tolland,  then  being  only  four  years  old, 
when  my  parents  '  went  west'  (as  going  to  'York  State'  was  then 
called),  and  settled  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  and  have  never  visited 
Tolland  but  twice  since — once  in  the  first  week  of  September,  1862, 
and  again,  yesterday,  to  view  the  graves  of  my  ancestors  of  both 
lines  on  my  mother's  side,  and  the  scenes  of  my  earliest  childhood, 
which,  however,  I  remember  well — I  feel  very  much  as  if  that  Irish 
census-marshal  ought  to  be  here  to  ask  me  if  I  have  been  naturalized. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  time  when  we  left  Old  Tolland  and  went 
west,  in  1843.  To  me  it  was  a  gloomy  day, — the  house  all  torn  up 
and  our  household  goods  packed  up;  and  I  was  not  consulted  at  all 
about  the  matters  then  going  on,  but  mutely  looked  on  and  won- 
dered what  it  all  meant,  and  closely  observed  all.  I  saw  my  dear, 
good,  kind  grandmother,  Aruma  Grant  Fitch,  throw  her  arms  around 
my  mother's  neck,  and  heard  her  say:  'Oh,  Lorana,  I  shall  never 
see  you  alive  again,'  and  both  were  crying.  But  she  did  see  mother 
alive  once  more,  during  a  long  visit  of  many  months  that  mother 
made  to  her  some  years  afterward. 

Well,  I  see  that  it  is  getting  very  late  and  time  for  speaking  is  now 
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very  short.  I  will  say  that,  to  me,  this  has  been  a  most  happy  meet- 
ing of  kith  and  kin,  which  I  hope  may  be  often  repeated;  and  it 
reminds  me  of  my  favorite  ancient  Masonic  toast:  'Happy  to  meet; 
sorry  to  part ;  happy  to  meet  again !  ' 

*  Would  that  I  had  the  ability  and  time  to  say  all  that  I  would  say 
of  my  native  town  and  county !  But,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Byron 
to  Tom  Moore : 

*  Wer't  the  last  drop  in  the  well, 

And  I  lay  gasping  on  the  brink, 
'Then,  ere  my  fainting  spirit  fell, 

'Tis  to  thee  that  I  would  drink, ' 
Old  Tolland!" 

Toastmaster:  "But  not  all  the  home  towns  are  in  Connecticut; 
and,  while  time  does  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  Family  in  all  its 
wanderings,  we  may  at  least  offer  a  tribute  to  that  state  which  pre- 
eminently sprang  from  the  loins  of  Old  Connecticut.  I  will  ask  Mr. 
David  D.  Grant  to  respond  to  '  New  Connecticut.'" 

Mr.  Grant  spoke  as  follows : 
"  Ladies  arid  Gentlemen  : 

The  State  of  New  Connecticut  is  to  be  found  on  any  good  atlas 
of  the  United  States,  between  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  north  and 
the  New  Connecticut  River  on  the  south,  the  State  of  Indiana  on 
the  west,  and  Old  Connecticut  a  long  way  to  the  east. 

It  appears  that  the  old  state  several  ages  ago  acquired  a  right  and 
title  to  a  large  tract  of  new  territory  within  the  bounds  of  what  is 
now  New  Connecticut,  and  sent  forth  her  sons  and  daughters  to  set- 
tle this  Western  Reserve.  These  pioneers  in  the  most  primitive 
style  journeyed  out  into  this  wilderness,  cut  down  the  forests,  fought 
the  Indians,  and,  enduring  all  the  hardships  of  frontier  life,  laid  the 
foundation  of  one  of  the  grandest  states  in  the  Union. 

I  am  sorry  I  am  called  on  to  respond  to  the  toast  '  New  Connecti- 
cut;' I  haven't  the  ability,  and  have  not  at  command  the  dates, 
statistics  and  incidents  that  make  the  history  of  this  great  state  so 
interesting.  Though  I  have  resided  several  years  in  Toledo,  the 
future  great  city  of  the  United  States,  I  am  not  a  native  of  New 
Connecticut,  but  born  and  raised  in  New  England,  in  the  Connecti- 
cut River  valley,  in  sight  of  where  we  are  now  gathered,  and  my  first 
love  is  for  these  old  rugged  New  England  hills  and  valleys ;  there 
seems  to  me  no  others  in  the  world  like  them. 

I  cannot  do  my  subject  justice;  but  there  are  thousands  of  chil- 
dren, grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  of  Old  Connecticut, 
born  and  raised  in  the  new  state,  who,  if  here,  would  fittingly  mag- 
nify her  glory.  They  would  tell  you  truly  that  she  is  the  grandest 
state  in  the  Union,  has  the  highest  mountains,  the  deepest  rivers, 
the  broadest  lakes,  the  finest  cities,  the  greatest  agricultural,  mining, 
shipping,  fishing,  manufacturing  and  oil  interests,  the  best  people  on 
earth,  the  most  beautiful  women,  the  greatest  men.  And,  by  the 
way,  do  you  remember  when  Old  Connecticut  has  furnished  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ?  New  Connecticut  supplies  them  every 
year  or  two;  we  recall  Harrison,  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  McKinley, 
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and  many  others.  The  man  from  New  Connecticut  has  occupied  the 
White  House  very  many  of  the  past  years,  is  there  at  present,  and 
do  not  be  surprised  when  the  returns  are  all  in  at  the  next  presi- 
dential election  that  New  Connecticut — but  I  must  draw  the  line. 
I  will  say,  however,  that  you  will  find  that  New  Connecticut  has 
done  her  duty. 

In  behalf  of  New  Connecticut  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  invitation 
to  gather  here,  the  cordial  reception  and  splendid  entertainment. 
We  have  listened  to  what  I  shall  remember  as  the  most  entertaining 
and  inspiring  address  lever  heard,  we  have  listened  to  reminiscences, 
traditions,  and  history  of  a  notable  and  God-fearing  Family,  and 
viewed  the  scenes  where  they  occurred  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

New  Connecticut  is  too  young  to  return  your  kindness  now ;  she  is 
not  yet  of  age;  but  in  1902,  her  one  hundredth  birthday,  she  pro- 
poses to  give  a  public  exhibition  of  her  progress.  She  is  successfully 
raising  half  a  million  dollars  as  a  starter,  and  has  commenced  work 
on  a  beautiful  site  on  Lake  Erie  at  Toledo.  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated half  a  million,  the  state  legislature  a  like  amount,  and  several 
adjoining  states  proportionately  large  sums,  to  carry  forward  the 
work;  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  representing  our  Centennial  Com- 
mittee so  far  as  to  extend  to  this  Association  and  the  people  of  Old 
Connecticut  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  New  Connecticut  on  that 
occasion,  and  note  the  progress  made  by  the  children  of  this  old 
state  in  the  last  century,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  I 
would  like  each  one  present  to  wear  one  of  these  beautiful  [Ohio 
Centennial]  buttons  as  a  reminder  of  this  invitation,  also  because 
they  bear  the  unique  monogram  of  New  Connecticut — O.  H.  I.  O. 
I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention." 

Toastmaster :  "  It  is  most  fitting  that  the  toast  to  Matthew's  great- 
est son,  '  Our  Chief, '  should  be  responded  to  by  the  one  whose  sad 
hands  wove  those  letters*  that  were  laid  upon  his  sarcophagus,  his 
youngest  sister,  Mrs.  Cramer." 

Mrs.  Cramer:  "  Dear  Kinsmen,  Kinswomen,  and  other  Friends  : 

Before  responding  to  the  toast  '  Our  Chief,'  permit  me  to  express 
my  gratification  at  being  present  on  the  very  interesting  occasion  that 
will  go  down  into  history  as  '  The  Grant  Family  Reunion. '  It  is  a 
revelation  to  me  to  find  how  many  relations  I  have;  the  more  the 
merrier  and  the  better,  provided  they  are  all  the  right  kind,  and  that 
in  the  present  instance  is  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

I  will  not  resist  the  temptation  to  congratulate  myself  publicly  on 
belonging  to  Clan  B.  This  significant  letter  is  peculiarly  suggestive; 
it  is  the  beginning  of  better  things,  such  as  are  beautiful,  brilliant, 
beatific,  beneficent;  it  leads  off  in  blessings,  benedictions,  beatitudes, 
etc.,  etc.  The  bee  is  a  model  of  industry,  and  it  is  a  famous  little 
housekeeper;  you  know  that  every  tiny  room  in  its  extensive,  or- 
derly establishment  is  furnished  as  sweetly  as  possible,  and  its  con- 
struction is  on  the  most  approved  plan  for  symmetry,  neatness,  and 
compactness.    It  may  be  suggested  that  the  bee  has  a  sting;  well, 


♦Referring  to  the  letters  UU.  S.  G."  that  were  placed  behind  the  speaker,  above  the  coat 
that  General  Grant  wore  when  a  cadet  at  West  Point. 
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this  is  an  evidence  of  its  military  instinct,  but  the  bee  never  uses  its 
weapon  except  in  self-defence,  and  then  only  once. 

In  this  my  maiden  effort  at  responding  to  a  toast  I  feel  inclined  to 
indulge  in  reminiscences.  I  am  the  youngest  of  six  children,  of 
whom  only  my  sister,  Mrs.  Corbin,  and  myself  survive.  My  oldest 
of  three  brothers  was  a  cadet  at  West  Point  before  I  embarked  on 
the  voyage  of  life;  I  never  heard  that  he  considered  me  a  superfluity 
in  the  family,  but  did  hear  that  once,  when  home  from  West  Point 
on  a  visit,  he  shut  me  up  in  a  closet,  thereby  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  our  mother  for  the  only  time  in  his  life  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Memory  carries  my  thoughts  back  along  the  track  of  time  to  a 
garden  scene,  that  rises  before  me  like  a  faded  picture;  the  central 
figure  in  that  picture  is  my  mother,  with  a  look  of  concern  supplant- 
ing the  pleasant  expression  her  face  usually  wore;  she  was  talking 
over  the  back  fence  to  a  neighbor  about  her  son  in  the  Mexican 
War.  Another  memory  almost  as  ancient  is  that  of  my  father  ab- 
sorbed at  frequent  intervals  in  the  'Army  Register  ; '  he  was  so  fa- 
miliar with  its  contents  that  he  knew  the  standing  of  the  various 
cadets  in  their  classes,  in  what  order  they  graduated,  and  how  they 
acquitted  themselves  in  the  Mexican  War.  In  our  'Army  Register' 
was  one  soiled,  well-thumbed  page;  the  great  attraction  on  that  page 
for  our  family  was  the  name  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant;  his  wee  sister 
gazed  at  it  with  wonder  akin  to  awe,  thinking  it  something  remark- 
able that  the  name  of  her  brother  should  appear  in  print.  Many 
years  later  she  indulged  in  a  similar  feeling  of  wonder  in  the  early 
days  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  when  informed  that  this  brother 
had  been  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment,  consisting  of  1062  men, 
never  dreaming  he  would  achieve  any  honor  beyond  a  colonelcy. 

The  General  inherited  his  modesty  from  our  good  mother,  whose 
well-balanced  head  would  not  have  been  turned  if  all  the  crowns  and 
kingdoms  of  the  world  had  been  laid  at  her  feet;  her  earnest  prayers 
no  doubt  helped  him  through  the  war.  From  our  father  brother  in- 
herited his  courage ;  he  was  absolutely  fearless,  and  I  was  thankful 
that  our  father  was  permitted  to  die  a  natural  death,  so  many  narrow 
escapes  did  he  make.  He  had  a  spirited  horse  called  Aggey  Nuvey, 
that  he  often  drove  to  Cincinnati,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  along  a 
much  travelled  highway;  Aggey'shead  had  to  be  held  while  my  father 
stepped  into  his  buggy  or  sulky  (for  he  used  both) ;  then  the  restless 
steed  darted  forward,  at  a  fearful  speed.  I  have  heard  my  father 
say  that  sometimes  he  took  a  nap  while  on  such  a  journey;  before 
doing  so  he  put  the  reins  under  his  feet,  and  he  said  the  horse  turned 
out  of  the  way  when  passing  some  other  team.  On  one  occasion 
father  was  thrown  out  of  a  carriage,  and  his  temple  struck  a  stone, 
causing  it  to  bleed ;  after  his  head  was  bound  up  another  horse  was 
procured,  and  father  proceeded  on  his  way  with  his  daughter  Vir- 
ginia, to  place  her  in  a  seminary  in  a  neighboring  town. 

Perhaps  an  anecdote  in  reference  to  the  President  of  the  Grant 
Family  Association  will  interest  you ;  he  was  named  after  his  father, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  was  on  duty  in  California  when  the  child 
was  born  at  our  house  in  Bethel,  Ohio;  being  therefore  a  '  buckeye,' 
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his  mother's  sister  called  him  Buckey,  and  from  his  childhood  he 
has  gone  by  the  name  of  Buck.  The  General's  children  were  at  our 
house  some  of  the  time  during  the  war;  sometimes  their  mother  was 
with  them ;  one  winter  while  three  of  the  children  were  with  us,  we 
three  sisters  took  them  one  night  to  a  love-feast  in  our  church.  It  is 
customary  at  such  a  service  to  pass  around  bread  and  water,  and  each 
person  present  is  expected  to  take  a  small  bit  of  bread  and  a  sip  of 
water  as  a  token  of  brotherly  love.  Each  sister  intended  to  have  a 
child  in  charge,  so  as  to  prevent  any  breach  of  church  etiquette  on 
their  part;  Buck  was  assigned  to  my  care,  but  on  entering  the  room 
he  marched  briskly  to  the  front  and  occupied  the  second  seat;  he  was 
alone,  no  one  occupying  this  seat  or  the  one  on  either  side  of  it,  so 
the  small  figure  was  rather  conspicuous.  When  the  bread  was  passed, 
Buck  shook  his  head,  for  he  was  not  hungry,  but  he  grasped  the  cup 
and  held  it  to  his  lips  so  long  that  I  was  alarmed ;  he  was  evidently 
thirsty,  for  he  took  a  good  swig.  When  the  minister  arose  to  speak, 
Buck  arose  and  bent  forward  as  if  swallowing  every  word  he  uttered ; 
then  both  resumed  their  seats.  Soon  the  child  became  weary,  and 
he  assumed  a  recumbent  position,  the  only  sign  of  life  visible  in  that 
direction  being  a  little  hand  resting  on  the  back  of  the  seat,  as  if 
sprouting  out  of  it;  soon  that  sign  disappeared,  and  we  forgot  the 
presence  of  the  child.  I  breathed  easier,  but  my  piece  of  mind  was 
not  of  long  duration ;  as  the  testimonies  proceeded,  occasionally  there 
was  a  brief  pause  between  them  or  a  verse  sung;  once,  when  there 
was  a  death-like  silence,  the  congregation  was  startled  by  a  heavy 
thump  on  the  floor,  and  all  eyes  turned  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  unusual  sound  proceeded;  the  sleeping  child  was  aroused  by  the 
fall,  and  quickly  gathering  himself  up,  he  faced  the  congregation 
with  a  dazed  look  and  a  slight  smile  upon  his  parted  lips;  he  caught 
his  breath,  as  much  as  to  say:  *  I  am  not  hurt.'  A  titter  ran  around 
the  house,  and  even  the  ministers  on  the  platform  did  not  wholly  suc- 
ceed in  restraining  their  risibles.  Fred  did  nothing  to  distinguish 
himself  that  eventful  night,  but  Nellie  whispered  half  aloud:  'Aunt 
Clara,  is  Aunt  Mary  going  to  preach  ? '  But  Aunt  Mary  was  too  much 
exercised  about  her  little  charge  to  feel  any  inspiration  to  speak  that 
night. 

General  Grant  and  his  wife  visited  our  home  when  my  husband  was 
United  States  Minister  to  Denmark.  He  was  Minister  to  Switzer- 
land when  the  General  was  smitten  with  fatal  illness;  we  read  the 
harrowing  accounts  of  it  in  our  daily  American  papers.  My  hus- 
band's illness  at  that  time  and  other  trouble  made  me  lean  hard  on 
God;  divine  help  seemed  all-sufficient  at  that  trying  time;  indeed  it 
appeared  that  I  sometimes  got  telegraphic  messages  from  heaven, 
relating  to  my  sick  brother,  and  they  were  very  soothing  to  my 
troubled  spirit.  Truly  there  is  nothing  equal  to  heavenly  consola- 
tion. When  we  entered  New  York  harbor,  just  after  the  close  of 
my  husband's  diplomatic  career  abroad,  we  observed  that  the  flags 
were  at  half-mast ;  for  my  brother  had  passed  away  only  the  day 
previous. 

But  a  truce  to  sad  memories;  I  would  rather  contribute  to  the  joy- 
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ousness  of  this  happy  occasion.  If  we  never  all  meet  again  on  earth, 
God  grant  that  we  may  meet  in  the  better  country." 

Mrs.  Cramer  then  gave  to  each  one  present  a  leaf  and  a  bit  of 
immortelle  from  the  wreath  laid  upon  General  Grant's  bier  by  Meade 
G.  A.  R.  Post,  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member. 

Dr.  Grant,  who  was  to  have  responded  to  the  next  toast,  was 
unavoidably  absent,  but  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer: 
My  Dear  Cousin  : 

As  I  feared,  my  rheumatism  has  clung  to  me  with  a  tenacity  that 
prohibits  me  from  leaving  home  at  this  time;  but  I  cannot  forbear 
to  send  a  word  of  greeting  to  my  kindred,  and  beg  that  you  will  be 
my  mouth-piece. 

I  had  planned  and  looked  forward  to  this  Reunion  with  more  than 
ordinary  pleasure  ever  since  the  matter  was  first  suggested,  and  dur- 
ing the  latter  days  of  the  life  of  my  sainted  father  he  often  spoke  of 
the  pleasure  it  would  be  to  him  to  go,  if  his  health  would  permit,  and 
urged  that  I  be  certain  to  attend  and  meet  my  kindred;  for  he  was 
always  the  most  clannish  of  men.  He  often  would  tell  us,  even 
from  our  earliest  childhood,  of  the  traditions  that  he  had  received 
from  his  father  and  grandfather,  especially  the  latter.  One,  a  maxim 
which  he  said  was  brought  from  Scotland,  was  "that  no  one  ever 
saw  the  back  of  a  Grant,"  a  characteristic  which  I  believe  is  as 
strong  at  this  day  as  it  was  two,  three,  or  five  hundred  years  ago. 
There  is  no  trait  which  is  so  markedly  characteristic  of  the  members 
of  the  Family  that  I  know  as  this:  they  are  all  good  friends,  and,  (I 
suppose  I  ought  not  to  mention  it  before  the  clergy),  they  are  all 
first  class  enemies,  when  they  do  take  a  dislike.  Now  I  confess  that 
I  rather  like  this  trait,  you  always  know  just  where  to  find  a  Grant. 

You,  acting  for  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  were  good  enough 
to  ask  me  to  say  something  about  the  Association,  and  while  I  cannot 
be  present  to  do  so,  and  doubtless  some  one  more  capable  has  been 
chosen,  I  cannot  overlook  this  opportunity  to  give  a  reason  for  our 
being.  We  are  told  that  a  people  are  great  only  in  proportion  as 
they  hold  their  ancestors  in  reverence.  To  this  fact  the  Romans, 
masters  of  the  world,  are  said  to  have  owed  their  supremacy,  and 
with  the  decay  of  this  filial  piety  came  the  decay  and  final  falling 
away  of  the  Roman  Republic.  To  so  great  a  degree  was  this  pious 
duty  carried  that  we  are  told  by  a  great  historian,  that  "on  the  death 
of  one  of  a  family  it  was  the  custom  for  the  oldest  son  to  deliver  a 
funeral  oration,  in  which  he  set  forth  to  the  public  the  dead  man's 
public  services;  nor  did  he  stop  there,  but  ascending  the  stream  of 
history,  he  traced  the  great  men  of  his  house  to  the  earlier  days  of 
the  Republic,  and  dwelt  on  their  exploits.  Such  speakers  kept  alive 
the  memory  not  only  of  the  doings  of  one  family,  but  of  the  whole 
people."  And  thus  was  kept  alive  a  spirit  of  true  patriotism,  and  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  left  behind  to  emulate  the  noble 
deeds  of  their  forefathers ;  and  in  so  doing  they  of  necessity  became 
better  men  as  well  as  better  citizens,  and  the  Republic  was  the  gainer 
thereby.    Now  if  this  be  true  of  the  pagan  Roman,  how  much  greater 
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is  the  obligation  on  us  to  recount  the  noble  lives  of  our  forefathers, 
and,  inspired  by  their  examples  of  sacrifice,  fortitude,  Christian  faith 
and  high  sense  of  duty,  so  to  shape  our  lives  that  we  may  be  better 
men  and  women,  better  citizens,  so  that  those  who  shall  follow  after 
us  may  look  back  to  us  with  the  same  inspiration  to  better  things  as 
we  do  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  I  would  feel  that  I  had  failed 
of  a  simple  duty  if  I  did  not  express  the  deep  obligation  that  we  are 
all  under  to  our  beloved  and  faithful  historian  for  his  tireless  labors 
in  collecting  and  compiling  the  immense  amount  of  data  that  he  has 
placed  at  our  disposal  in  the  history  of  the  Family  that  he  has  gotten 
up  for  us;  nor  can  I  fail  to  testify  to  the  fact  that  but  for  him  there 
would  have  been  no  Grant  Family  Association  and  no  Reunion. 
Therefore  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  say:  all  honor  and  thanks 
to  Rev.  Arthur  Hastings  Grant. 

I  beg  that  you  convey  to  the  Family  my  high  appreciation  of  the 
honor  that  they  have  done  me  in  electing  me  an  officer  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  assure  them  that  only  providential  hinderance  kept  me 
from  being  with  you  at  this  time.  Trusting  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
meet  you  and  them  at  the  next  Reunion, 

I  am  very  sincerely, 

Thomas  Page  Grant. 

Toastmaster:  "As  I  have  been  carefully  coached  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  next  toast,  you  may  assume  that  I  speak  by  the  card  when 
I  say  'Oytlanders.'  The  South  African  Uitlander  is  a  man  who 
demands  all  the  privileges  of  Transvaal  citizenship  without  its  pains 
and  responsibilities ;  but  the  Uitlander,  Mr.  Rowlands,  whom  I  now 
call  upon  to  respond  to  this  toast,  has  proved  himself  as  ready  to 
labor  for  the  good  of  the  G.  F.  A.  as  any  of  those  who  are  privileged 
to  be  members." 

Mr.  Rowlands  said  in  response : 
"  Mr.  Toastmaster,  and  descendants  of  Matthew  Grant: 

For  the  first  time  you  are  gathered  in  reunion  at  the  old  home  to 
do  honor,  on  his  298th  birthday,  to  your  ancestor,  the  founder  of  the 
Grant  Family.  We  '  Uitlanders  '  appreciate  the  privilege  of  observ- 
ing this  Reunion  with  you,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting them.  I  trust  I  was  not  chosen  to  respond  to  this  toast 
because  it  was  supposed  I  knew  so  little  about  these  '  Outsiders 
that  I  could,  therefore,  eulogize  them  with  a  clearer  conscience. 

Unlike  the  English  Uitlanders  of  South  Africa,  who  are  waging 
warfare  with  the  Boers,  we  are  bound  to  you  by  the  tenderest  ties, 
and  back  of  all  is  the  life  and  that  common  tie,  Priscilla,  wife  of 
Matthew  Grant  and  mother  of  the  second  generation  of  Grants.  She 
is  the  first  of  our  Uitlanders.  Is  she  not  also  one  of  you  ?  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  your  honored  ancestor  was  himself  indebted  to 
the  Uitlander  Priscilla  for  her  consent  to  share  with  him  his  respon- 
sibility to  you  and  to  all  his  posterity.  A  like  necessity  and  a  like 
privilege  have  existed  and  must  exist  in  every  generation.  Is  not 
this  adequate  reason  for  allowing  the  4  Outsiders '  representation  on 
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this  occasion  ?  We  rejoice  that  we  can  unite  with  you  in  doing  honor 
to  Matthew  and  to  the  '  Uitlander  '  Priscilla. 

During  the  few  minutes  that  I  have,  time  would  fail  to  mention 
the  names  of  many  other  Uitlanders,  who  have  become  connected 
with  the  Grant  Family;  but  one  has  only  to  note,  in  the  earlier  gen- 
erations, the  names  of  a  few  to  discover  that,  from  the  first,  the 
Grants  have  always  exercised  a  most  potent  charm  upon  other  fami- 
lies of  strength  and  worth.  Michael  Humphrey  belonged  to  one  of 
these  families,  and  he  was  the  second  Uitlander.  He  married  Priscilla 
Grant,  Matthew's  first  child.  Your  family  history  states  that  he  was 
for  half  a  century  a  leading  man  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters. 
The  Humphrey  genealogy  gives  the  names  of  nearly  eight  thousand 
of  his  worthy  descendants.  Among  the  earlier  generations  of  Uit- 
landers we  note  also  the  names  of  Captain  Elsworth,  Dr.  Carey,  and 
Jemima  Bancroft,  a  relative  of  George  Bancroft,  the  historian.  Have 
you  not  reason  for  congratulation  that  these  fresh  springs  of  vitality, 
which  have  mingled  with  yours  in  the  many  branches  of  your  Fam- 
ily, have  been  not  unworthy  of  your  race  ? 

Few  have  less  esteem  than  I  for  what  may  be  called  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  birth,  if  we  mean  by  this  the  circumstance  that  one  man  is 
born  in  the  condition  of  affluence  and  that  another  is  born  to  nar- 
rower means,  and  so  to  the  necessity  of  struggling  for  success.  Yet 
there  is  something  in  blood  which  demands  respect,  when  we  mean 
by  blood  the  heritage  of  intelligence  and  character  through  succes- 
sive generations,  as  we  find  in  the  Grant  Family  for  three  centuries. 
Again  as  an  Uitlander,  permit  me  to  remind  you  that  all  heredity 
requires  the  blending  with  an  old  stock  of  those  new  and  vigorous 
elements,  which  serve  to  maintain  the  high  original  type. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  broadmindness  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  Dutch  Boer  or  farmer.  There  is  also  a  question  which 
side  is  right  in  the  warfare  which  is  being  waged  between  the  Eng- 
lish Uitlander  and  the  Dutch  Boer.  It  is  not  for  me  to  pronounce  a 
positive  opinion  upon  these  debated  points,  but  there  is  no  question 
that  your  painstaking  compiler,  to  whom  all  are  indebted  for  your 
interesting  family  history,  states  the  truth  when  he  says:  'Your 
ancestors  were  quite  every  day  sort  of  people,  more  familiar  with 
blacksmi thing  than  with  Blackstone,  knowing  more  about  raising  stock 
than  manipulating  stocks,  and  yet  possessing  that  sturdy  common 
sense,  integrity  and  intelligence,  which  worked  out  a  political  system 
which  was  the  wonder  and  is  still  the  admiration  of  the  world. '  Let 
me  add  also  that  the  political  temple  of  freedom  and  order,  to  the 
erection  of  which  your  ancestors  made  such  large  contributions,  owes 
its  preservation  to  a  Grant  who  led  our  armies  to  victory,  and  who 
presided  over  the  civil  administration  of  our  country  in  the  critical 
period  of  its  reconstruction.  We  '  Uitlanders '  can  unhesitatingly 
entrust  our  fortunes  to  a  Family  which,  like  your  great  civil  and 
military  chief,  has  the  characteristics  of  quiet  persistence,  justice  and 
wise  tolerance. 

Some  of  us,  having  never  been  called  'Uitlanders'  before,  may 
still  be  wondering  what  the  name  implies.    If  we  are  not  up  in  our 
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Dutch  pronunciation,  shall  we  think  it  is  hinted  that,  like  the  'JUit- 
landers '  in  the  Transvaal,  we  have  made  our  homes  with  the  bores 
(Boers)?  No,  the  Uitlanders  have  never  been  bored  by  members  of 
the  Grant  Family.  Or,  through  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
Dutch,  shall  we  find  an  implication  that  our  life  with  the  Grants  has 
brought  us  into  contact  with  boors  ?  This  assemblage  decisively 
refutes  the  supposition.  Or,  if  sense  rather  than  sound  shall  remind 
us  that  the  Dutch  Boers  are  farmers  in  fact  as  in  name,  I  am  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Uitlanders  have  found  many  sturdy,  noble 
agriculturists  among  the  Grants,  and,  whatever  our  occupation  may 
be,  we  unite  in  honoring  that  calling  which  is  fundamental  to  the 
prosperity  of  all  other  employments. 

Shall  we  further  note  likeness  or  unlikeness  in  animating  motive 
between  the  Transvaal  Uitlanders  and  ourselves  ? 

•  What  sought  they  thus  afar  ? 
Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  ?' 

Yes,  they  were  after  gold  and  diamonds,  and  they  have  found 
them.  But  what  is  the  yellow  metal  of  the  Rand  in  comparison 
with  the  unalloyed  gold  of  noble  character,  or  what  is  the  most  spark- 
ling South  African  diamond  in  comparison  with  those  lustrous  gems 
that  bear  the  names  'mother,'  'father,'  'wife,'  'husband,'  'child?' 
Such  gold  and  such  gems  have  we  Uitlanders  discovered  among  the 
Grants.  If  the  Uitlanders  were  to  seek  for  gold  and  gems,  where 
could  they  hope  to  find  gold  with  less  alloy,  or  gems  with  a  brighter 
lustre  than  those  which  shine  in  the  Grant  Family?  The  first  Uit- 
lander  to  discover  this  gold  of  high  character  was  a  woman,  the  wife 
of  your  ancestor,  Matthew  Grant,  whose  birthday  we  celebrate.  We 
count  many  other  noble  women  among  our  number;  we  call  them  the 
weaker  sex;  but  how  many  an  individual  life  in  the  stronger  sex  both 
of  the  Grant  Family  and  the  Uitlander  families  has  been  softened 
and  strengthened  and  transfigured  by  a  woman's  devotion  !  The 
influence  of  a  devoted  woman  on  husband  and  children  is  as  mighty 
as  that  '  silent  and  mysterious  influence  which  makes  all  creation 
blossom  into  beauty  in  springtime.'  Yesterday  we  visited  the  Grant 
homestead,  with  its  historical  associations  and  its  many  valuable 
relics.  When  I  saw  the  cradle,  which  had  been  used  in  the  old 
homestead  for  nearly  two  centuries  by  successive  generations  of 
Grants,  and  met  that  noble  Uitlander,  'Grandma  Grant/  surrounded 
by  her  charming  family  of  children  and  grandchildren,  I  thought 
"surely  with  those  who  rock  the  cradle  and  sing  the  lullaby  rests  the 
destiny  of  our  families. 

In  one  point,  however,  our  Uitlanders  have  an  advantage  over  the 
Transvaal  Uitlanders,  to  whom  the  right  of  suffrage  is  denied.  Have 
we  men  ever  been  denied  a  voice  in  the  management  of  affairs  ?  I  am 
certain  the  Uitlander  women  have  not.  Every  Grant  and  every  Uit- 
lander have  stood  upon  a  common  footing.  We  have  enjoyed  an 
equality  of  rights  and  privileges.  A  genuine  community  of  life  has 
brought  the  benediction  of  a  happy  union.  The  reason  for  this 
advantage  of  ours  over  the  Transvaal  Uitlanders  is  not  hard  to  find. 
Have  they  not  desired,  indeed,  a  certain  citizenship  in  Transvaal, 
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while  they  have  wished  at  the  same  time  to  remain  British  subjects  ? 
Have  they  not  sought  to  '  boss  both  jobs  ? '  In  fact  have  they  not 
proposed  a  divided  allegiance  and  so  brought  on  warfare  ? 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  Uitlanders, 
represented  here  to-night,  have  brought  to  the  Grant  Family  an  undi- 
vided genuine  loyalty.  Family  loyalty,  though  it  may  be  an  unseen 
force,  is  yet  one  of  the  most  potent  realities  of  life,  and  few  things 
are  more  praiseworthy.  Wherever  much  is  made  of  ancestral  herit- 
age and  the  sacred  bonds  of  kinship,  there  we  see  also  a  high  family 
record.  Such  a  sentiment  and  such  a  record  constitute  a  safeguard 
to  character,  a  stimulant  to  effort,  and  a  source  of  strength  and 
encouragement  to  every  member  of  the  Family. 

Let  us  therefore  pledge  to  one  another  this  high  loyalty.  Shall  we 
be  content  simply  with  the  impression  of  this  occasion,  or  shall  our 
reunion  serve  to  develop  this  wholesome  sentiment  ?  Let  us  culti- 
vate in  our  children  a  high  regard  for  the  stock  to  which  they  belong. 
This  family  pride  and  family  spirit  will  form  within  them  a  sense  of 
obligation  and  loyalty  similar  to  that  which  prompts  a  good  man  to 
love  his  country.  As  it  was  a  Grant  who,  when  he  had  marked  out 
his  course,  resolved  'to  fight  it  out  on  that  line  if  it  took  all  summer,' 
so  let  your  family  motto  'Stand-Fast'  be  an  inspiration  and  a  sum- 
mons to  us  all.  Let  every  one  of  us  who  were  born  to,  or  who  have 
become  allied  with  this  '  persistent  blood '  be  ever  loyal  to  country, 
to  character,  to  family. " 

Toastmaster:  "In  proposing  the  last  toast  of  the  evening,  'The 
Grant  Family  Association,'  it  is  but  fitting  that  a  brief  and  quite 
inadequate  tribute  should  be  paid  to  him  who  is  to  respond  to  it, — 
the  one  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other,  the  success  of  this  Reunion 
is  due,  whose  work  for  it  has  been  steady,  persistent,  and  unremit- 
ting, even  when,  during  the  last  few  weeks  it  has  left  him  but  scant 
time  for  needed  rest, — our  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  Frank  Grant." 

Mr.  Grant's  response  was: 
"  My  Dear  Cousins : 

Our  toastmaster  has  been  too  generous;  to  himself  is  due  the 
larger  part  of  the  praise  given  me ;  for  to  him  in  larger  degree  than 
to  anyone  else  belongs  the  credit  for  the  pleasure  and  success  of  this 
Reunion,  and  in  fact  the  existence  of  the  Grant  Family  Association. 
The  interest  manifested  to-day,  the  enthusiasm  that  has  brought  you 
here,  from  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south,  warrants 
a  large  faith  in  the  future  of  the  organization.  How  shall  we  con- 
serve this  force  and  make  it  a  power  for  good  to  the  Family,  and 
thus  most  surely  so  to  our  larger  family,  for  we  have  only  to  follow 
out  the  line  far  enough  to  find  that  '  all  the  world's  akin  ? '  We  have 
enjoyed  to-day  the  material  good  in  this  beautiful  valley  of  the 
'winding  and  willow-fringed  Connecticut,'  so  wisely  chosen  by  our 
ancestor  as  an  abiding  place.  His  habit  of  choosing  the  best  has 
been  transmitted  to  his  posterity,  as  witness  the  fair  and  the  brave 
*  Uitlanders '  here  present.  Back  of  all  this  enthusiasm,  its  founda- 
tion is  love  of  kin,  fostering  which  we  do  well.  Such  sentiment  must 
be  a  prime  factor  in  the  development  of  the  ideal  citizen.    As  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Grant  Family  Association  there  have  come  to  me  repeated 
evidences  of  this  fraternal  spirit, — many  kind  words  and  kinder  acts, 
the  details  of  which  I  may  not  give,  but  which  are  surely  legitimate 
cause  for  pride  to  everyone  of  the  blood. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  better  method  of  continuing  and  intensify- 
ing the  aims  of  our  Association,  as  stated  in  its  constitution,  can  be 
found  than  by  uniting  heartily  in  a  common  purpose,  as  recommended 
by  your  Memorial  Committee,  viz.  :  the  gathering  of  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  'Matthew  Grant  Scholarship  Fund,'  the  income  of 
which  shall  in  due  time  and  forever  thereafter  be  at  the  service  of 
any  boy  or  girl  of  Grant  lineage  for  procurement  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. If  its  award  be  not  limited  by  conditions  of  wealth  or  poverty 
it  would  soon  become  the  prize  of  honor  in  the  Family,  directly  help- 
ful to  the  winner,  only  a  little  less  so  to  everyone  who  had,  by  knowl- 
edge of  its  existence  and  provisions  and  efforts  to  win  it,  been  inspired 
to  higher  ideals, — the  real  end  sought.  The  awarding  of  such  bene- 
fit and  honorable  mention  at  our  reunions  would  be  promotive  of 
larger  attendance  and  increasing  interest. 

I  feel  that  the  first  Reunion  should  not  end  without  a  definite  and 
practical  response  from  members  of  the  Grant  Family  Association. 
To  that  end  I  venture  to  start  such  a  movement  by  pledging  on 
behalf  of  Clan  F,  in  case  a  fund  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars 
shall  be  raised  within  two  years  for  the  purpose  just  outlined,  one- 
tenth  of  that  sum.  Such  a  sum  would  seem  a  fitting  memorial  to 
the  sturdy,  faithful,  and  intelligent  pioneer,  Matthew  Grant,  and  like- 
wise a  fitting  response  to  the  toast  '  the  Grant  Family  Association. '  " 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
guests  had  already  left,  it  was  impossible  to  secure  a  general  response 
to  Mr.  Grant's  offer.  In  fact  it  came  so  unexpectedly  that  few  were 
prepared  to  name  the  amount  of  their  contributions,  although  the 
proposition  met  with  very  general  approval.  The  Toastmaster 
pledged  §50,  and  Mr.  Rowlands  the  same  amount  for  himself  and 
$500  for  Clan  W.  Mr.  Shrive  and  Miss  Emma  Thomas  agreed  to 
make  personal  canvass  of  Clans  L  and  P  respectively.  Loring  Grant 
promised  to  give  $25'  and  to  try  to  raise  $500  from  Clan  Y.  David 
D.  Grant  and  E.  D.  Northrup  said  that  their  hearty  cooperation 
could  be  counted  upon.* 

At  the  stroke  of  midnight  the  Toastmaster  declared  the  first  Re- 
union at  an  end,  dismissing  the  assembled  kindred  with  the  words: 
44  God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again." 


♦Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Memorial  Committee,  Mr.  Frank 
Grant,  Box  1049,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Constitution. 

(Revised.  ) 

ARTICLE  I— Name. 
The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  "  The  Grant  Family  Association." 

ARTICLE  II— Motto. 
The  motto  of  this  Association  shall  be  "Stand-Fast." 

ARTICLE  III— Object. 
The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  bring  into  closer  union  the  descendants 
of  Matthew  Grant,  of  Windsor,  Connecticut ;  to  honor  the  memory  of  our  ancestors ; 
to  cultivate  in  ourselves  the  spirit  of  their  unselfish  patriotism  and  sterling  integ- 
rity; and  to  collect  and  preserve  the  records  and  traditions  of  the  Family. 

ARTICLE  IV— Membership. 
Any  descendant  of  Matthew  Grant,  who  shall  pay  the  initial  fee  of  one  dollar, 
may  become  a  member  of  this  Association,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  thereof,  including  receipt  without  charge  of  the  report  of  exercises  at 
reunions. 

ARTICLE  V— Dues. 

Section  i.  Each  member  of  the  Association  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
the  sum  of  one  dollar  every  two  years,  the  payment  to  become  due  two  years  after 
the  initial  fee  has  been  paid,  and  at  the  expiration  of  every  second  year  thereafter. 

Section  2.  Membership  shall  lapse  unless  the  payment  is  made  within  three 
months  after  notification  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  that  it  is  due. 

Section  3.  The  payment  of  ten  dollars  at  one  time  shall  make  the  payer  a  life- 
member,  not  subject  to  the  payment  of  further  dues. 

ARTICLE  VI— Reunions. 
Reunions  shall  be  held  on  the  27th  of  October  of  all  odd  numbered  years,  at 
places  which  shall  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  VII— Officers. 

Section  i.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  four  Vice-Presi- 
dents, a  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  a  Recorder. 

Section  2.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings,  appoint  committees, 
unless  otherwise  ordered,  and  discharge  the  duties  usuallv  appertaining  to  such 
office. 

Section  3.  The  Vice-Presidents  shall  in  the  order  of  seniority  perform  the  duties 
of  the  President,  in  the  event  of  his  absence  or  disability. 

Section  4.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the  membership  list, 
send  out  all  reports,  notices,  etc.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  shall  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  the  same. 

Section  5.  The  Recorder  shall  keep  and  add  to  the  family  history,  edit  reports 
of  reunions,  etc. 

Section  6.  The  Officers  above  named,  together  with  the  Executive  Committee, 
shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors ;  and  they  shall  have  general  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Association. 

Section  7.  Nominations  for  election  of  officers  shall  be  made  in  writing,  signed 
by  not  less  than  three  members,  and  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee by  Sept.  1  st  of  reunion  years.  The  candidate  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  votes  for  each  office  shall  be  declared  elected.  Ballots  shall  be  sent  out  by  the 
Secretary-Treasurer,  not  later  than  Oct.  1st,  and  will  not  be  counted  unless  re- 
ceived by  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  three  days  before  the  reunions. 
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Section  8.  Officers  shall  be  elected  to  serve  two  years,  or  until  their  successors 
shall  have  been  elected.  Their  term  of  office  shall  expire  on  December  31st  of 
reunion  years.    Vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Section  9.  At  each  reunion  the  oldest  member  present  shall  become  de facto  a 
Patriarch  of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold  this  honorary  office  for  life. 

ARTICLE  VIII— Committees. 

Section  i.  There  shall  be  three  standing  committees,  viz. : — an  Executive  Com- 
mittee, a  Reunion  Committee,  and  a  Memorial  Committee. 

Section  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  members,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Association  not  being  eligible.  They  shall  receive  nominations,  or 
make  them,  if  none  are  received  by  Sept.  1st  of  reunion  years;  shall  receive  and 
canvass  all  ballots;  shall  authorize  expenditures  by  officers  and  other  committees, 
audit  bills  and  accounts,  and  approve  and  hold  the  bond  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Section  3.  The  Reunion  Committee  shall  consist  of  from  nine  to  fifteen  mem- 
bers, at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  and  shall  have  charge  of  all  arrangements 
for  reunions. 

Section  4.  The  Memorial  Committee  shall  consist  of  sixteen  members,  and  shall 
secure  and  hold  contributions  for  a  monument  to  Matthew  Grant ;  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  shall  be  chairman,  ex-officio. 

Section  5.  The  standing  committees  shall  hold  office  until  December  31st  of 
reunion  years,  or  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  appointed. 

Officers. 

PATRIARCH. 

Eliza  Anna  Grant  (K),  New  York  City. 

PRESIDENT. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  (B),  San  Diego,  Cal. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Roland  Dwight  Grant  (F),  Waterloo,  N.  H. 
Thomas  Page  Grant  (Y),  Louisville,  Ky. 
Roswell  Grant  (E),  East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn. 
Francis  Eugene  Grant  (T),  New  York  City. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER. 

Frank  Grant  (F),  Hartford,  Conn. 

RECORDER. 

Arthur  Hastings  Grant  (W),  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Honorary  Members, 
Jabez  Haskell  Hayden,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 
Henry  Reed  Stiles,  New  York  City. 

Charter  Members. 

Clan  A. 

♦Gardner  Leland  Grant  (1103,654),  Rockvillef 

Sarah  Elizabeth  (Grant)  Cogswell  (1103,3171),  South  Coventry 

♦George  Harvey  Grant  (1103,3172),  Bristol 

♦Present  at  the  Reunion. 

tin  all  cases  where  the  state  is  not  mentioned,  New  York  City  excepted,  Connecticut  is 
meant. 
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Reuben  Carroll  Grant  (1103,3538),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lorenzo  Grant  (1103,3843),  McKean,  Pa. 

♦Joseph  Burnham  Grant  (1103,3850),  Osage  City,  Kan. 

Charlotte  Rebecca  (Grant)  Shepard  (1 103,3854),' Erie,  Pa. 

Elisha  Wilcox  Grant  (1103,4531),  Fowlerville,  Mich. 

Nathaniel  Gil  man  Grant  (1103,6116),  East  Wrightstown,  Wis. 

*Hezekiah  King  Grant  (1103,6311),  Phillipsburg,  Pa. 

♦Phila  (Gilmore)  Carter  (1103,6340),  New  York  City 

Russell  W.  Fitch  (1103,6400),  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

♦Warren  Rodolphus  Fitch  (1103,6404),  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

♦Frances  (Fitch)  Bryant  (1103,6431),  Hartford 

Joseph  Converse  Truman  (1103,6440),  Rockton,  111. 

Irving  Duane  Fitch  (1103,6481),  Hartford 

♦Edwin  Dwight  Northrup  (1103,6490),  Ellicottville,  N.  Y. 

♦Halsey  Fitch  Northrup  (1103,6492),  Ellicottville,  N.  Y. 

*Burdett  McKinney  (1103,6510),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Jerome  Holman  (1103,6530),  Sergeant  Bluff,  Iowa 

Albert  Murillo  Holman  (1103,6531),  Sergeant  Bluff,  Iowa 

♦Nathaniel  Root  Grant  (1103,6600),  Rockville 

♦Francis  Grant  (1103,6601),  Rockville 

Schuyler  Grant  (1103,6602),  Detroit,  Mich. 

♦Frances  West  (Grant)  Stoddard  (1103,7070),  Meriden 

♦Samuel  Edwin  Hurlbut  (1103,314,20),  Manchester 

*Frank  Henry  Hurlburt  (1103,314,21),  Middletown 

♦Nellie  Josephine  Grant  (1103,314,62),  Hartford 

John  Worthing  Hurlburt  (1103,324,71),  Uniopolis,  Ohio 

Fannie  Louise  (Seaton)  Ives  (1103,324,83),  Chicago,  111.  . 

♦Harry  Wesley  Crane  (1103,342,12),  Wethersfield 

♦Ella  Lovina  (Hale)  Peck  (1103,355,01),  Hartford 

♦Ida  (Hale)  Segura  (1103,355,02),  New  York  City 

William  Clinton  Brown  (1103,370,01),  Dongan  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  Stanley  Grant  (1103,453,16),  Six  Lakes,  Mich. 

Lesbia  Anna  (Grant)  Cameron  (1103,611,41),  Luverne,  Minn. 

♦Bion  Beacher  Grant  (1103,612,00),  Antwerp,  N.  Y. 

♦DeWitt  Clinton  Grant  (1103,612,02),  Antwerp,  N.  Y. 

Morris  A.  Bradley  (1103,620,02),  Cleveland,  Ohio 

James  Carter,  Jr.  (1103,634,03),  New  York  City 

♦Evelyn  Maria  (Fitch)  Chase  (1103,642,01),  Mechanicsville 

John  Hancock  Northrup  (1103,649,01),  Ellicottville,  N.  Y. 

Erdon  LeRoy  Grant  (1103,650,11),  Roxbury,  Mass. 

♦Agnes  Estella  (Talcott)  Grant  (1103,652,31),  Hartford 

♦Frank  Harlow  Grant  (1103,660,00),  Rockville 

♦Mary  Louise  (Grant)  Potter  (1103,660,01),  Glastonbury 

Belle  Lilla  (Grant)  Strong  (1103,660,02),  Rockville 

♦Ernest  Winchell  Grant  (1103,660,10),  Hartford 

Clan  B. 

♦Mary  Frances  (Grant)  Cramer  (1104,0035),  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
John  Grant  Wilson  Tompkins  (1104,0089),  Cedar  Grove,  W.  Va. 
Mortimer  Norton  Grant  (1104,001,16),  Laramie,  Wyo. 
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Juliette  Hewett  (Grant)  Hunting-ton  (1104,001,42),  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Permelia  Grant  (Norton)  Buckner  (1104,001,54),  New  Orleans,  La. 
Frederick  Dent  Grant  (1104,003,00),  New  York  City 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  (1104,003,01),  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Jesse  Root  Grant  (1104,003,03),  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Charles  Marvin  Vorce  (1104,133,11),  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Emily  Eliza  (Gilbert)  Cantrell  (1104,133,62),  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Hettie  Pamelia  (Jones)  Hoyt  (1 104, 139, 8x),  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Clan  C. 

Margaret  (Grant)  Wilcox  (1106,465),  Pasadena,  Cal. 
♦Caroline  Adelaide  Grant  (1106,690),  Washington,  D.  C. 
*Robert  Edward  Grant  (1106,691),  Washington,  D.  C. 
♦Sidney  Austin  Grant  (1106,1057),  Springfield,  Mass. 
♦Charles  Ladd  Grant  (1106,6730),  Hartford 
♦Lowell  Chauncey  Grant  (1106,6731),  Burlington,  Vt. 
*Lucy  Alice  Grant  (1106,6911),  Washington,  D.  C. 
Harold  Curtiss  Grant  (1106,6912),  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lester  Bradner  Grant  (1106,103,02),  Chicago,  111. 
♦Lewis  Corbin  Grant  (1106,105,70),  Springfield,  Mass. 
♦Frances  Eliza  Huntoon  (1106,140,22),  Cuttingsville,  Vt. 
♦Lizzie  Mabel  Grant  (1106,673,00),  Hartford 
Charles  Earle  Grant  (1106,673,01),  Hartford 

Clan  D. 

♦David  Denison  Grant  (1108,2122),  Toledo,  Ohio 
Joseph  Wadsworth  Grant  (1108,2123),  Franklin,  Pa. 
♦Alice  Dudley  Grant  (1108,2125),  Royalton,  Vt. 
David  Caswall  Grant  (1108,212,20),  Toledo,  Ohio 
Kate  Denison  Grant  (1108,212,30),  Franklin,  Pa. 

Clan  E. 

♦Henry  Grant  (1109,361),  Conneaut,  Ohio 

♦Roswell  Grant  (1109,373),  East  Windsor  Hill 

♦Anna  Grant  (Newberry)  Hart  (1109,3710),  New  Britain 

♦Maude  Mickell  Grant  (1109,3730),  East  Windsor  Hill 

♦Frederick  William  Grant  (1109,3731),  East  Windsor  Hill 

♦Roger  Wolcott  Grant  (1109,3732),  East  Windsor  Hill 

Clan  F. 

♦Emerett  (Grant)  Miner  (1120,2325),  Essex 

♦Cordelia  Ann  (Grant)  Keeney  (1120,3010),  Springfield,  Mass. 

♦Clarinda  (Grant)  Fox  (1120,3011),  Hartford 

♦Emeline  (Grant)  Boylston  (1120,3013),  Riverside 

♦Franklin  Grant  (1120,3014),  West  Derry,  N.  H. 

♦Rosette  (Grant)  Thrall  (1120,3017),  Springfield,  Mass. 

William  Henry  Harrison  Grant  (1120,3018),  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

♦Emerett  Chapin  (Grant)  Radley  (1120,3019),  Meriden 

♦Henry  Grant  (1120,3044),  Buckland 

♦Elvira  Alice  (Grant)  Rogers  (1120,3050),  Hartford 

♦Roland  Dwight  Grant  (1120,3053),  Waterloo,  N.  H. 
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Alice  Marion  (Loomis)  Holmes  (1120,3062),  Springfield,  Mass. 

*Frank  Grant  (1120,3072),  Hartford 

♦Martha  Grant  (1120,3073),  Westfield,  Mass. 

♦Mary  Grant  (1120,3074),  Westfield,  Mass. 

Justina  Mary  (Grant)  Thrall  (1120,3321),  Windsorville 

♦Frances  Augusta  (Grant)  Clark  (1120,3322),  West  Hartford 

Laura  Maria  (Grant)  Avery  (1120,3325),  Manchester 

♦Gertrude  Elvira  (Stoughton)  Hollister  (1120,201,21),  Manchester 

♦John  Calvin  Stoughton  (1120,201,23),  Wapping 

Charles  Alfred  Grant  (1120,202,52),  Manitou,  Col. 

Frederic  Grant  Gleason  (1120,205,00),  Chicago,  111. 

Thomas  Williams  Gleason  (1120,205,02),  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

♦Mary  Willard  (Gleason)  White  (1120,205,03),  Evanston,  111. 

Lorenzo  Douglas  Ely  (1120,241,23),  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Nathaniel  Culver  Barnum  (1120,244,6c),  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Albina  Eveline  (Keeney)  Covell  (1120,301,01),  Plainville,  Mass. 

♦Harriet  Estella  (Keeney)  Webster  (1120,301,03),  Bristol 

Delos  Clinton  Keeney  (1120,301,06),  Springfield,  Mass. 

Leila  Jane  (Keeney)  Kaplinger  (1120,301,08),  Springfield,  Mass. 

Inez  Gertrude  (Keeney)  Dunbar  (1120,301,09),  Springfield,  Mass. 

♦Alice  Julia  (Fox)  Olmsted  (1120,301,10),  East  Hartford 

♦Benjamin  Bean  Grant  (1120,301,40),  Boston,  Mass. 

♦Jane  Easton  (Thrall)  Watkins  (1120,301,51),  South  Manchester 

♦Alice  Marie  (Grant)  Ewell  (1120,304,41),  Hartford 

♦Robert  Lyman  Grant  (1120,307,20),  Hartford 

♦Elmer  Grant  Thrall  (1120,332,13),  Hartford 

♦George  Dorus  Clark  (1120,332,20),  West  Hartford 

♦Edith  Evelyn  (Grant)  Kibbe  (1120,332,31),  Manchester 

♦Rosalia  Warner  (Grant)  House  (1120,332,40),  Glastonbury 

♦Horace  Ransom  Grant  (1120,332,42),  Parkville 

♦Gertrude  Amy  (Avery)  Foster  (1120,332,51),  Manchester 

♦Clara  Eliza  Bidwell  (1120,351,40),  Berlin 

William  Grant  Gleason  (1120,205,020),  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

♦Raymond  Warren  Wright  (1120,232,010),  Centerbrook 

♦Florice  Alison  Watkins  (1120,30-1,510),  South  Manchester 

'  Clan  H. 

Georgeanna  Manolt  (Vogell)  Kingsley  (1136,5143),  Rome,  N.  Y. 

♦George  C.  Jarvis  (ii36,6o3x),  Hartford 

Willey  Lyon  Kingsley  (1136,514,32),  Rome,  N.  Y. 

♦Adah  Bell  (Grant)  Colt  (1136,520,21),  Torrington 

Clan  K. 

Grant  Merrill  Palmer  (1142,1770),  Weston,  Mass. 

♦Mary  Loomis  Hinckley  (1142,1923),  Norwich 

♦Emma  L.  (Nichols)  Hewitt  (1142,1950),  Norwich 

Harriet  Augusta  (Grant)  Gallup  (1142,3072),  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

♦Eliza  Anna  Grant  (1142,3500),  New  York  City 

*Lucy  B.  (Grant)  Lawton  (1142,3502),  New  York  City 

♦Mary  Avery  (Grant)  Chamberlain  (1142,3504),  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 
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Harriet  Melissa  (Holmes)  Dalrymple  (1142,3673),  Clinton,  Iowa 

Lydia  Eliza  (Ladd)  Hitchcock  (1142,3712),  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Elmina  Catharine  (Maine)  Arnold  (1142,104,20),  Providence,  R.  I. 

Daniel  Burrows  Spalding  (1142,110,31),  Stonington 

Isabella  Grant  (Dow)  Meredith  (1142,122,13),  New  York  City 

Kate  Grant  Bliss  (1142,122,60),  Stafford  Springs 

Willie  Denison  Grant  (1142,124,41),  Willimantic 

Eugene  Josias  Grant  (1142,124,80),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

♦Fannie  Hall  (Hazen)  Talcott  (1142,125,10),  New  Britain 

♦Lucile  Hall  Tryon  (Foster)  Erving  (1142,125,32),  Hartford 

Henry  Williams  Grant  (1142,126,21),  Lawrence,  Kan. 

John  Miner  Denison  (1142,140,22),  Ruthton,  Minn. 

♦Sarah  Emeline  (Miner)  Reynolds  (1142,140,30),  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

LeGrand  Colton  (1142,170,51),  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Scott  (1142,300,13),  Louisville,  Ky. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (1142,300,14),  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Clara  Emily  (Grant)  McDonald  (1142,300,51),  Dorchester,  Mass. 

*Emma  Effie  Scott  (1142,300,92),  Reading,  Mass. 

Mary  Frances  (Grant)  Sternberg  (1142,302,70),  Wichita,  Kan. 

*Caroline  Margaret  (Farnham)  Glazier  (1142,303,03),  Hartford 

Sara  Farnham  (Meacham)  Ludlam  (1142,303,12),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

*Albert  Gallitin  Denison  (1142,304,12),  Moosup 

Henry  Allen  Levey  (1142,305,21),  New  York  City 

Charles  Henry  Pendleton  (1142,320,54),  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

Ella  Lawton  (Grant)  Wilson  (1142,350,10),  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gilbert  Leonard  Grant  (1142,350,11),  Chicago,  111. 

William  Henry  Reynolds  (1142,353,22),  Denver,  Col. 

Herbert  LeRoy  Taylor  (1142,384,41),  Scranton,  Pa. 

Olive  Grant  Foster  (1142,125,302),  Stafford  Springs 

♦Nellie  Maud  Starr  (1142,300,150),  Springfield,  Mass. 

*  Henry  C.  Cole  (ii42,304,iox),  Hartford 

Charlton  Grant  Pendleton  (1142,326,542),  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

Clan  L. 

♦Anna  Maria  (Warren)  Shrive  (1143,489),  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
*Diana  (Grant)  Phelps  (1143,3053),  Normal,  111. 5 
♦Vander  Miner  Grant  (1143,3055),  East  Freetown,  N.  Y. 
♦Ruby  (Grant)  Beach  (1143,3058),  East  Freetown,  N.  Y. 
♦Caroline  Asenath  Grant  Burgh ardt  (1143,3350),  Washington,  D.  C. 
David  Lafler  (1143,4002),  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 
Rhocean  Sibyl  Grant  (Lafler)  Williams  (1143,4003),  S.  Haven,  Mich. 
Joseph  Ray  Grant  (1143,4410),  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 
George  Francis  Armstrong  (1143,4525),  Ausable,  Mich. 
Julia  Ellen  Bulkley  (1143,4830),  Chicago,  111. 
William  Glenn  Shrive  (1143,4890),  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
♦George  Grant  Shrive  (1143,4892),  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
Frances  (Wheeler)  Wilcox  (1143,6950),  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
♦Effie  Alice  (Ripley)  Prest  (1143,305,30),  Bloomington,  111. 
Mary  Grant  (Burrows)  Ramsey  (1143,343,03),  Juarez,  Mexico 
Roy  Rutherford  Deming  (1143,450,20),  Andover,  N.  Y. 
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*Charles  Montgomery  Hathaway  (1143,641,21),  Oliphant,  Pa. 

Clan  N. 

Lucy  Pelton  (Grant)  Litchfield  (1162,427),  Elkhorn,  Wis. 
*Joseph  Lawrence  Grant  (1162,462),  East  Berkshire,  Vt. 
May  Grant  Harrington  (1162,425,10),  Streator,  111. 

Clan  P. 

Louise  Grant  (1163,5003),  Wilton,  N.  H. 

*Emma  Louise  Grant  Thomas  (1163,5612),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*Mary  Isabel  (Thomas)  Sanders  (1 163,5620),  West  Newton,  Mass. 

*Ella  Grant  Thomas  (1163,5623),  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Sophie  Moen  (1163,5811),  Worcester,  Mass. 

Alice  Grant  (Moen)  Childs  (1163,5813),  Boston,  Mass. 

Clara  Flavilla  Piper  (1 163,414,5 1),  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Isabella  Louisa  Grant  (1163,500,01),  Plainfield,  111. 

Alice  Thomas  (Sanders)  Ballou  (1163,562,00),  Providence,  R.  I. 

David  Merton  Sanders  (1163,562,01),  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Clan  Q. 

*Sheldon  James  Grant  (1211,1013),  Wapping 
Waldo  Morgan  Johnson  (1211,1023),  Detroit,  Mich. 
*George  Hosmer  (1211,1031),  New  Haven 
*Mabel  Harriet  Hosmer  (1211,103,100),  New  Haven 

*  Arthur  Hosmer  (1211,1033),  Hartford 
*Lucius  Judson  Grant  (1211,1052),  Wapping 

*Hester  Jane  (Grant)  Stoughton  (1211,1054),  Manchester 

Frank  Truman  Grant  (1211,1058),  Meriden 

Roselle  Eliza  (Grant)  Paine  (1211,1074),  Spokane,  Wash. 

*Henry  Trafton  Grant  (1211,1075),  Hartford 

Levi  Cad  well  Grant  (1211,1333),  Talcottville 

Rosetine  (Grant)  Cutter  (1211,1334),  Orford,  N.  H. 

*Julia  Ann  (Buckland)  Filley  (1211,1357),  Windsor 

Eugene  Merrill  Grant  (1211,1628),  Painesville,  Ohio 

Frank  Stephen  Turner  (1211,1692),  Geneva,  Ohio 

*John  Edward  Collins  (1211,4080),  WTapping 

*Waldo  John  Driggs  {1211,4090),  East  Hartford 

*Josephine  Maria  (Grant)  Birdsey  (1211,100,20),  Manchester 

*  Ralph  Morgan  Grant  (1211,101,30),  East  Windsor  Hill 
*Carrie  Louise  Grant  (1211,101,34),  Wapping 

*Luella  Emogene  (Talcott)  Clark  (1211,104,20),  Hartford 
*Winifred  Elinor  Grant  (1211,105,00),  Wapping 
Tryphena  (Baker)  Smith  (1211,130,00),  Palouse,  Wash. 
*George  McClellan  Grant  (1211,133,01),  Melrose 
*Fannie  Iola  (Grant)  Adams  (1211,133,33),  East  Hartford 
Edward  Grant  Buckland  (1211,135,25),  Providence,  R.  I. 
*Harriet  Elisabeth  (Filley)  Loomis  (1211,135,70),  Windsor 
*Edgar  William  Cohoon  (1211,137,02),  Bristol 
Willis  Claire  Grant  (1211,165,00),  Willoughby,  Ohio  . 
*Bessie  Maria  (Collins)  Bill  (1211,404,01),  Hartford 
*Agnes  Evelyn  Birdsey  (1211,100,201),  Manchester 
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Lloyd  Shepard  Grant  (1211,101,300),  East  Windsor  Hill 
Thane  Chester  Grant  (1211,101,301),  East  Windsor  Hill 
Miriam  Grant  (1211,101,302),  East  Windsor  Hill 

Clan  T. 

♦Francis  Eugene  Grant  (1550,3443),  New  York  City 
Warham  Whitney  (1550,325,00),  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Edward  Mark  Grant  (1550,342,20),  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Clan  W. 

Frances  Hannah  (Judd)  Mitchell  (1554,0135),  Winona,  Minn. 
♦Seth  Hastings  Grant  (1554,0230),  New  York  City 
Elizabeth  Jemima  (Grant)  Bennett  (1554,0350),  New  York  City 
Flora  Reed  (Grant)  Scott  (1554,0354),  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
♦Agnes  (Grant)  Rowlands  (1554,0356),  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
♦Jane  Louisa  (Grant)  Richie  (1554,0357),  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
♦Nellie  Elizabeth  Grant  (1 554,0390), iHainfield,  N.  J. 
♦Anna  Margaret  (Grant)  Noyes  (1554,0500),  New  York  City 
♦Arthur  Hastings  Grant  (1554,023,01),  Montclair,  N.  J. 
♦Electa  Susan  (Grant)  Lawton  (1554,023,10),  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lathrop  Campbell  Grant  (1554,023,22),  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Clan  Y. 

Henry  Bannister  Grant  (1556,429),  Louisville,  Ky, 

Eugene  Grant  (1556,442),  Moorhead,  Minn. 

♦Juliana  Delay  (Grant)  Young  (1556,444),  St.  Johns,  Mich. 

♦Loring  Grant  (1556,449),  St.  Johns,  Mich. 

Jane  Amelia  (Grant)  Sherwood  (1556,471),  Branchport,  N.  Y. 

James  William  Grant  (1556,4038),  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Thomas  Page  Grant  (1556,4230),  Louisville,  Ky. 

Betty  Keeney  Grant  (1556,4234),  Louisville,  Ky. 

Hannah  Tracy  (Grant)  Albert  (1556,4410),  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Jennie  (Grant)  Pelton  (1556,4421),  Moorhead,  Minn. 

Eugene  Dickenson  Grant  (1556,4422),  Moorhead,  Minn. 

Cyrus  Laville  Ingram  (1556,4721),  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Clan  Z. 

Riley  Andrews  Grant  (1558,39),  Grantville 

James  Marcus  Grant  (1558,008),  Millbrook 

♦JEdward  Roswell  Griswold  (1558,017),  Cleveland,  Ohio 

♦Ellen  Amanda  (Griswold)  Phillips  (1558,018),  Winsted 

♦Caroline  Maria  (Grant)  Merrill  (1558,320),  Waterbury 

♦Maryann  Desire  (Grant)  Upson  (1558,322),  Waterbury 

♦Moses  Franklin  Grant  (1558,350),  Norfolk 

Harvey  Frederick  Grant  (1558,403),  Edgar,  Neb. 

Charles  Grant  (1558,406),  Redlands,  Cal. 

Theodore  Elijah  Burton  (1558,0024),  Cleveland,  Ohio 

John  Cowles  Grant  (1558,0030),  Chicago,  111. 

Abigail  Elizabeth  (Grant)  Burr  (1558,0040),  Beloit,  Wis. 

♦Sarah  Jane  (Coe)  Hotchkiss  (1558,0120),  Torrington 


$Life  member. 
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Howard  Griswold  (1558,0151),  Leadville,  Col. 

*Harriet  Lucretia  (Griswold)  Millard  (1558,0152),  Winsted 

Mary  Louise  (Phillips)  Mallory  (1558,0181),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Louise  Jane  (Pinney)  King  (1558,2013),  Lyndon,  111. 

Anthony  Saltsman  Pinney  (1558,2031),  Erie,  Pa. 

Major  Alonzo  Grant  (1558,4061),  Houston,  Tex. 

William  Harvey  Phelps  (1558,4120),  Malvern,  Pa. 

Hattie  Louisa  Mann  (1558,201,61),  Lyndon,  111. 

Female  Branches. 
♦William  F.  Pettibone  (too  +),  Hartford 
Albert  Carlos  Bates  (101  +),  Hartford 
Nathaniel  Hillyer  Egleston  (102  +  ),  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Melville  Egleston  (102  +),  New  York  City 
*Charles  Bentley  Strong  (102  +),  Harwinton 
*Henry  Wells  Sadd  (1132  +),  Wapping 
♦Frank  Butler  Gay  (1171  +),  Hartford 
*David  Ellsworth  Phelps  (1256  +),  Windsor 
*Agnes  Amelia  (Phelps)  Wilson  (1256  +),  Windsor 
*Eli  Phelps  Ellsworth  (1258  +),  New  York  City 
*Lucy  Mather  (Brace)  Allen  (1541  ■+-),  Hartford 
Emily  M.  Brace  (1541  +),  Hartford 

*Lucy  Brace  (Pratt)  Kennedy  (1541  +),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Robert  Webster  Day  (1544  +),  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Horace  Eli  Mather  (1544  +),  Hartford 
*  William  Mather  (1544  +),  Windsor  Locks 
Ruth  Thompson  Sperry  (12 100  +),  East  Windsor  Hill 
Martha  (Birge)  Warner  (1165,02  ■+),  West  Suffield 
Ralph  Waldo  Mason  (1165,02  +),  Springfield,  Mass. 
Charles  Isaac  Warner  (1165,02  -+-),  West  Suffield 
*Jerome  H.  Sloan  (1165,80  +),  Hartford 


• 
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Key  to  Clans. 

The  individual  numbers  and  clan  letters  used  in  this  report  are  taken  from  the 
Grant  Family  History,  wherein  each  clan  consists  of  the  descendants  of  one  of 
the  great-grandsons  of  Matthew  Grant,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  : 

f  Samuel 
I  Noah 


Matthew  i  < 

Born  Oct.  27, 1601. 
Died  Dec.  16,  1081. 
To  Dorchester,  1630. 
To  Windsor,  1635. 


Samuel  1 1  <J 


Samuel 


John 
Matthew 


Josiah 


1 


112 

ii3 


Ephraim 

David 

Ebenezei 

John 

William 


[John 
J  Oliver 
14  ]  Noah 
^  Miner 


Tahan 


(  Tahan 
12  |  Thomas 


121 

123 


John      15  ■{  Josiah 


\  Benjamin 
Thomas 
Jehiel 
f  Josiah 
I  John 
155  -J  Increase 
Ebenezer 
L  Elijah 


1103 

Clan 

A 

1 104 

<  < 

B 

1 106 

« < 

C 

1108 

D 

1 109 

i  1 

E 

1 120 

<  i 

F 

1136 

i  1 

H 

1 141 

i  1 

J* 

1 142 

1 1 

K 

1143 

L 

1 144 

M* 

1 162 

<  < 

N 

1 1 63 

<  < 

P 

1  2 1  r 

it 

Q 

I233 

I  i 

R* 

155° 

I  I 

T 

1553 

u* 

T554 

(  ( 

w 

1556 

Y 

1558 

(  . 

Z 

♦Lost ;  may  not  be  in  existence. 


* 


history  pub 


hi  A  XT  p  tc  ^now  a*j  about  the  old  home  town 
v  f\  IN  1 .  af  the  Grants,  get  a  copy  of .....  . 

"Ancient  Windsor" 


:tES,  Ai  M. ,  M.  L>. 


its  two  quarto  V;olu!Ties  contain  over  1.800  pages  and  are  fail  ofii!u& 
[prions.  In  the  second  volume  are  given  the  records  of  all  the  rami- 
fies of  the  early  settlers,  and  in  it  vou  will  rind  much  about  your 
ancestors  outside  of  the  Grant  line.    It  is  the  most  complete  town 


D          j  Cloth,  Gilt  Too.  $20.00. 

l:,ycer   I  Half  Morocco,' Full  Gilt.  $25.00. 


Orders!  RUTH  T*  3PERRY  (Chart*  Member  of  G.  F.  A.), 

..•EAST  ^IXDSQR  HH-L^CONR 


'  The  Grant  Plaids  - 

VA/S  HAVE  THEM,  in  the  various  neckwear  shapes,  and  in  the 
v'  *     real  Scotch  effects.  Superb  qualities  of  Silks.  Highly  approved 
by  those  who  admire  this  panicular. character  of  Plaid  Neckwear. 

30  cents  each*  or  postpaid  lor  60  cents. 


The  lies';  Christmas  Present 

li  ooe  that  will  increase  in  value  as  the  years  go  by. 

THE  GRANT  FAMILY  HISTORY 

•••  ill  20on  be  out  of  print  and  net  to  be  hsd  for  love  or  money. 

its.5g2  octavo  pages  contain  the.  'records,  of. nearly-  S,obo-  members  'of ow'.FaVriily'.  A 
large  number  of  these  are  descendants  in  female  lines,  and  so  be;u-  other  names  than  Grant; 
their  ancestry  is  given  as  carefully  33  though  they  bore  roe  family  name,    it  is  indexed 
;  <rr  p-etelv,"  cm  T contains  a  town  and  city  directory  of  living  members.    There  are  32 
pu^es  of '  rlne' nlusirotions.  including  eld  autographs, -pictures  of  old  homesteads  and 
-/mine-nt  members  of  one  Family,  etc. 

Betbre  I:  Is  too  date  send  your  order  to  ARTHUR  H.  GRANT,  MONTCLAIR.  N.  J. 
The  bo.uk  will  be  sent  express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  subject  to  advance  on  jan.  1,1900. 

(Moth  (mu%h  9?  Ittrnmi^  Edges),  $G.75;  Fall  ^roeco {FattSi'lt},  SIO  CO 


When  calling  please  ask  for  Mr. Grant. 


Whenever  you  need  any  book,  or 
.4  any  information  about  books,  write 
0  to  me  and  you  will  receive  prompt 
€         attention  and  low  prices. 


My  block  of  ^Books' 

in  all  departments  of  •  literature  is 
very  complete. 

An  Assortment  of  Catalogues 

P         and  special  slips  of  books  at  reduced 
prices  sent  ror  a  jo-cent  stamp. 

I 

£  F.  E,  GRANT, 

5    23  West  Forty- second  Street,  New  York. 

«F  .       Men  tier,  chis  advertisement  2nd  receive  s  disccu-?. 


1  f  U  q  r% 

»,«*  fL/  JL       A  JL  Jl 


9.01 


I        P  EiC  1  a  L  0.F  I"'  E  R  .  i  SI  0  *  2 » 

In  spite  pi;  the  special  oiler  of  which  3tou  received  notice 
past  November,  some  copies  of  the 

^Grant  Family  History  &  Magazine 

[still  remain  unsold.  This  means  that  every  one  who  bid 
[secured  a  cop)'  no  matter  how  low  the  bid  was — and  some 
jbids  were  very  low.  You  are  sorry  now  that  you  did  not  bid, 
jfor  everybody  wants  a  history  of  their  own  Family,— if  the\r 
;-can  get  it  cheap  enough.  Perhaps  you  meant  to  bid,  but 
Ibeglected  it  until  too  late  ;  perhaps  it  was  so  near  the  holi- 
days that  you  had  planned  other  uses  for  your 'money ;  any- 
way you  missed  your  chance. 

ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  MISS  IT  AGAIN? 
It  isn't  often  that  one  gets  such  a  chance  a  second  time 
:  when  once  it  has  slipped  by ;  but  this  time  you  are  in  luck, 
por  I  ana  determined  to  dispose  of  these  books  NOW  at  your 
Iprice  instead  of  keeping  them  until  I  can  get  my  price.  I 
l don't  want  them  to  -  stay  any  longer  in  a  box  in  my  store- 
•'room,  hue  want  them  to  be  scattered  over  the  country  in  homes, 
i  telling  :he:r  story. of  the  sterling  honesty,  the  sturdy  patriot- 
lism,  the  martial  heroism,  the  determination  and  progressive- 
mess  that  have  made  our  Family  a  power  for  good  in  this 
*  country.  Therefore  I  offer  tlie  books  without  reserve  to  the 
i  highest  bidders  whose  bids  are  received  on  or  before  March  i, 
1 19cm  and  will  allow  thirty  days  after  that  date  for  payment 
Ito  be  made.  Now  I've  done  all  I  can ;  you  must  do  the  rest; 
|you  can  certainly  afford  to  bid  something.  Don't  be  afraid 
I  to  bid  low  if  you  eamt  afford  to  bid  high;  if  yon  are  unsuc- 
I  cessful  you  will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
Lyon  didn't  lose  through  neglect  or  timidity.  The  opportunity 
r  will  not  come  again,  for  this  sale  will  doubtless  exhaust  the 
I  supply.  Name  your  own  price  —  the  price  that  it  is  worth 
|-to  you.    Don't  wait;  mall  your  bid  to-day  to 

ARTHUR  H.  GRANT,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

RE  MEMBER  that  it  tells  the  history  of  your  Family  'your  ancestors  even  if 
■  v..  »r  same  is  not  Grant)  for  300  years;  than  it  tells  about  9.426  of  your  blood  rela- 
j  Lions,  iiichi  Hug  cue  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  world's  history,  and  that  it  includes 
nearly  a  hundred  portraits  and  pictures  01  old  homesteads.  It  will  not  be  reprinted. 
IITILA.    1  have  a  small  number  of  the  hound  sets  of  the  Ma  saline  and  of 
;  Eepi  as  oi  the  two  Reunions  of  the  Grant  FamilV  Association.    These  will  be 
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1.  Front  view  of  Congregational  Church,  Windsor,  Ct.  The  oldest  orthodox  Congregational 
society  in  America.    Cemetery  on  right  was  where  Matthew  and  Priscilla  Grant  were  buried. 

2.  Old  Bissell  Ferry,  over  the  Connecticut  River  at  East  Windsor  Hill.  Has  never  been 
out  of  the  Bissell  family  and  is  still  in  use.  Established  in  1648.  Tended  in  1649  by  Saniual 
Grant.  (II) 

3.  Home  of  Judge  Ralph  M  Grant,  East  Windsor  Hill,  showing  baby  girl  Miriam,  who  will 
always  be  the  youngest  charter  member  of  G.  F.  A. 

4.  Old  Theological  Seminary  Buildings,  Ea*t  Windsor  Hill.  The  cornerstone  of  one  waa 
the  door  step  of  Timothy  Edwards'  house.    (Father  of  Jonathan  Edwards.) 

5.  Old  Clock  in  rear  part  of  Old  Grant  Homestead  at  East  Windsor  Hill. 

6.  Front  Doorway  of  Old  Grant  Homestead  at  East  Windsor  Hill. 

7.  Front  Hall  in  Old  Grant  Homestead,  one  of  the.finest  pieces  of  colonial  architecture  in 
the  country. 

8.  Looking  scuth  over  Palisado  Green,  in  which  stood  the  first  church  building.  Entrance 
to  bridge  over  Farmington  River  in  the  distance  at  right.  Entrance  to  Old  Ford  at  left.  House 
at  right  is  on  the  site  of  Tahan  Grant's  house  and  blacksmith  shop.  This  view  was  taken 
from  site  of  Matthew  Grant's  Home. 

9.  North  End  of  Palisado.  Man  standing  in  front  of  site  of  Matthew  Grant's  house.  The 
house  next  is  the  present  Congregational  parsonage  and  site  of  first  town  store  house.  Next 
above  and  outside  of  Palisade  was  home  of  Thomas  Dewey,  ancester  of  Admiral  Dewey. 

10.  Old  Congregational  Church,  Windsor.  Ct.  The  oldest  Orthodox  Congregational 
society  in  America,  of  which  Matthew  Grant  was  clerk  for  many  years. 

IU  Ford  of  the  Farmington,  used  before  bridge  was  built.  Road  from  the  southeast  corner 
of  Palisado  ran  down  the  bank  south  of  buildings,  shown  on  brow  of  hill. 

12.  South  view  of  old  Congregational  church,  Windsor,  Ct.  White  fence  on  line  of 
Palisades.    Farmington  River  at  foot  of  hill. 

13.  The  far-famed  Farmington  as  it  passes  the  Old  Windsor  Church,  latter  being  at  right 
on  brow  of  hill. 

1  \  Old  Grant  Homestead,  East  Windsor  Hill.  Pear  part  built  by  Samuel  Grant,  Sr.,  in 
1697.  Front  part  by  Ebeuezer  Grant  in  1/ 57,  now  in  possession  of  the  seventh  generation  of 
fa  mi  y. 

15.  Cellar  of  house  of  Timothy  Edwards,  first  pastor  of  first  church  in  East  Windsor. 
Father  of  the  famous  divine,  President  Jonathan  Edwards. 

16.  Site  of  first  church  building  in  Windsor,  east  of  river.  Old  cemetery  left  of  church 
site,  in  which  are  buried  Samual  Grant,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  Mrs.  Mary  Chapman  Grant  (wife  of  John. 
1120;,  grave  being  next  to  that  of  Timothy  Edwards. 

Single  Pictures,  50  cents  each.       Hilf-dozen  Selection,  $2.25.       Complete  Set  of  16,  $4.50. 
Group  Photographs  of  Clans  A.  C.  F.  N.  and  Q.  50  cents  each.        A.  D.  COPELAND, 
All  above  are  6x8,  mounted  9  x  11,  suitable  for  framing.  64  Catherine  St., 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Those  who  failed  to  attend  the  reunion  will  indeed  find  in  these 
pages  as  full  a  report  thereof  as  it  is  possible  to  give,  but  they  will 
miss  both  the  spirit  of  comradeship  and  kinship  that  was  even  more 
in  evidence  than  at  the  first  reunion,  and  the  many  bright  sayings 
that  flashed  from  mouth  to  mouth  too  quickly  to  be  caught  by  the 
pencil  of  the  Recorder,  but  which  contributed  like  spices  to  the  zest 
of  the  gathering.  The  editor  has  indeed  omitted  many  of  the  details 
of  the  gathering  which  were,  of  course,  merely  a  repetition  of  what 
was  fully  reported  two  years  ago.  So  this  report  is  confined  to  the 
substantiate  of  the  meeting,  and  for  the  rest — come  next  time  and 
see  and  feel  it  for  yourself,  for  it  is  too  warm  and  vital  to  be  repro- 
duced in  cold  type. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  second  term  the  President  appointed  the 
following  committees,  the  record  of  whose  work  appears  partly  in 
the  reports  that  follow,  though  one  must  read  carefully  between  the 
lines  to  realize  how  much  earnest  and  arduous  labor  was  expended 
by  officers  and  committees  alike  : 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
Eugene  Josias  Grant  (K),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 
George  Grant  Shrive  (L),  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
Mary  Louise  Mallory  (Z),  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Frank  Grant  (F),  Westfield,  Mass.,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 
Joseph  Burnham  Grant  (A),  Osage  City,  Kan. 
Nathaniel  Gilman  Grant  (A),  East  Wrightstown,  Wis. 
John  Grant  Wilson  Tompkins  (B),  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Lowell  Chauncey  Grant  (Q,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Alice  Dudley  Grant  (D),  Royalton,  Vt. 
Grant  Merrill  Palmer  (K),  Weston,  Mass. 
Gilbert  Leonard  Grant  (K),  Chicago,  111. 
|      Joseph  Ray  Grant  (L),  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Lawrence  Grant  (N),  East  Berkshire,  Vt. 
Mary  Isabel  5anders  (P),  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Willis  Claire  Grant  (Q),  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
^Charlotte  Rebecca  Telford  (T),  Susquehanna,  Pa. 
Cyprian  Adelbert  Grant  (T),  Rolfe,  Iowa. 
Agnes  Grant  Rowlands  (W),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Loring  Grant  (Y),  St.  Johns,  Mich. 

John  Cowles  Grant  (Z),  Chicago,  111.   _ 

Albert  Carlos  Bates  (*),  Hartford,  Conn. 


^Resigned. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


REUNION  COMMITTEE. 
.    Ralph  Morgan  Grant  (Q),  East  Windsor  Hill.  Chairman. 
Ernest  Wincheli  Grant  (A),  Hartford.  Secretary. 
Lewis  Corbin  Grant  (C),  Springfield.  Mass. 
Maude  Mickell  Grant  (E),  East  Windsor  Hill. 
Frances  Augusta  Grant  Clark  (F),  West  Hartford. 
Alice  Marie  Grant  Ewell  (F),  Hartford. 
George  Dorus  Clark  (F),  West  Hartford. 
Jane  Eliza  Grant  (F),  Hartford. 
Clara  Eliza  Bidwell  (F),  Berlin. 
Horace  Ransom  Grant  (F),  Parkville. 
Willie  Denison  Grant  (K),  Willimantic. 
♦Henry  C.  Cole  (K),  Hartford    (Washington.  D.  C). 
Waldo  John  Driggs  (Q),  East  Hartford. 
Joseph  Corydon  Carter  (Q),  Manchester. 
Winifred  Elinor  Grant  (Q),  Wapping. 
{William  F,  Pettibone  (*),  Hartford. 
David  Ellsworth  Phelps  (*),  Windsor. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Reunion  Committee  the  following- 
sub- committees  were  appointed  : 

Transportation.    Willie  D.  and  Horace  R.  Grant,  Mr.  Driggs. 

Reception.  Mrs.  Clark.  Mrs.  Ewell,  Miss  Bidwell.  Mr.  Carter, 
and  Maude  M.,  Winifred  E.  and  Jane  E.  Grant. 

Program.    Ralph,  Ernest  and  Maude  Grant. 

Banquet.    Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Phelps,  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Grant. 

Historical  Places  and  Excursions.    Mr.  Phelps,  Lewis  C.  Grant. 

Roswell.  Francis  E.,  Frank  and  Arthur  H.  Grant,  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  were  invited  to  act  as  an  advisory  committee. 

The  work  done  by  the  Reunion  Committee  was  so  thorough  that 
the  extended  meeting  was  carried  through  without  a  single  hitch, 
while  the  arrangements  were  absolutely  satisfactory.  Invitations 
were  sent  by  the  Secretary- Treasurer  to  every  adult  member  of  the 
Family  on  his  list,  nearly  3.000  in  all.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be 
given  to  this  omcer,  not  only  for  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
reunion,  but  also  for  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Association 
ever  since  its  inception. 

Prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  Reunion  Committee  the  Board 
of  Directors  had  voted  to  hold  the  next  reunion  in  Hartford,  and,  as 
October  27  would  fall  on  Sunday,  to  extend  it  over  three  days,  one 
day  for  each  century  since  Matthew  Grant's  birth. 


JResigned. 
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ROSVVELL  GRANT 

Vice-President  of  the  Grant  Family  Association,  1900-1901 
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GEORGE  HOSMER 

Patriarch  of  the  Grant  Family  Association 


THE  REUNION. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  26. 

On  arriving  at  the  old  Congregational  Church  in  Windsor  the  pil- 
grims found  guidons  bearing  the  clan  letters  placed  in  different  parts 
of  the  edifice,  so  that  those  near  of  kin  were  grouped  together.  J  One 
of  the  pleasantest  features  was  the  cordial  welcome  given  to  those  who 
had  come  from  a  distance,  especially  those  who  had  also  been  present 
at  the  first  reunion.  All  the  clans  except  L  and  Y  \\ere  represented, 
and  there  were  present  members  of  the  Family  from  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Colorado,  Texas  and 
British  Columbia.  The  oldest  person  present,  except  our  honorary 
member,  Deacon  Hayden,  was  George  Hosmer  (Q),  of  New  Haven, 
-seventy-nine  years  of  age  ;  the  youngest  was  Priscilla,  daughter  of 
George  M.  Grant  (Q),  of  Melrose,  who  had  not  yet  completed  her  first 
year. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by  Rev.  Roland  D. 
•Grant,  D.  D.,  the  First  Vice-President,  who  in  his  opening  remarks 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Bible  was  simply  a  chronicle  of  a  family 
kept  through  many  generations,  and  thereby  world  famous  and  a 
great  power ;  and  added  that  there  were  two  events  in  Jewish  history 
of  great  importance,  namely  their  annual  pilgrimages  to  the  Jerusa- 
lem home,  and  the  perfect  books  of  Chronicles. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Roscoe  Nelson,  pastor  of  the  church, 
and  all  joined  in  singing  America,  Clara  E.  Bidwell  (F),  of  Berlin, 
ably  presiding  at  the  organ.  The  Chairman  of  the  Reunion  Com- 
mittee, Hon.  Ralph  M.  Grant  (Bk  of  East  Windsor  Hill,  delivered 
the  %/ 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Mr.  President  and  Kinsmen  : 

On  behalf  of  the  Reunion  Committee  of  the  Grant  Family  Associ- 
ation, it  is  now  my  privilege  to  extend  to  you  all  and  to  each  of  you  a 
hearty  and  sincere  welcome.  It  affords  me  no  slight  degree  of  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  to  occupy  this  position,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  take,  in  a  degree  at  least,  the  part  of  host  to-day.  And 
yet  it  may  be  difficult  to  draw  any  specific  distinction  between  host 
and  guest,  for  are  wre  not  with  one  accord  the  host,  hospitable  and 
free  of  such  as  we  possess,  and  giving  the  true  welcome  with  open 
Tieart  and  hand  ?  And  are  we  not  equally  guests  made  to  feel  at  home 
and  set  at  ease  by  the  kindly  and  generous  reception  accorded  us? 

t  Several  of  these  clan  groups  were  photographed  later  in  the  day.  and  these  photographs, 
together  with  several  photographs  of  localities  in  Windsor  and  East  Windsor  Hill,  taken  under 
the  direction  of  Lewis  C  Grant  (C>,  may  be  procured  for  fifty  cents  apiece  from  A.  D.  Copeiand, 
«4  Catherine  street,  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  will  send  a  list  on  application. 
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Were  there  now  present  any  of  our  kindred  from  beyond  the  sea, 
from  the  fair  kingdom  whence  came  our  common  ancestor  to  make 
his  home  upon  these  shores,  any  from  the  Clan  Grant  Society  of  Glas- 
gow or  the  London  Clan  Grant  Society,  to  all  would  we  say  :  Wel- 
come to  this  country  we  love  ;  these  broad  domains  stretching  from 
ocean  to  ocean  and  from  lakes  to  gulf  ;  welcome  to  the  home  of  lib- 
erty and  the  land  of  the  free  ;  welcome  to  all  that  is  here  presented  to 
cheer  the  people  of  the  nations  and  to  increase  the  hopes  of  mankind. 
The  welcome  would  surely  be  given  with  a  warmth  and  cordiality  of 
greeting  forever  prohibitive  of  discord  and  strife. 

To  you  who  come  from  other  states  of  our  common  country,  wel- 
come to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  one  of  the  original  thirteen  which 
are  represented  by  the  thirteen  stripes  upon  the  old  flag,  and  feeling  a 
sisterly  affection  for  all  the  states,  both  old  and  new,  which  are  radi- 
ant in  the  stars  of  our  glorious  banner.  A  native  of  this  state,  grate- 
ful for  all  that  has  made  it  honorable  and  noteworthy,  and  proud  of 
its  citizens  and  their  achievements,  I  may  fitly  bid  you  welcome  to  the 
state  whose  foundations  were  laid  by  those  of  strong  faith,  sterling  in- 
tegrity and  high  character,  such  as  Matthew  Grant  and  his  wife  Pris- 
cilla,  and  those  descendants  of  theirs  who  lived  during  the  formative 
period  of  this  old  commonwealth.  A  native  of  what  was  originally  a 
part  of  this  old  historic  town  of  Windsor,  I  bid  you  welcome  within 
its  borders,  to  this  beautiful  valley,  whither  in  October,  1635,  came 
John  Wareham  and  his  devoted  companions,  and  where  for  forty-six 
years  Matthew  Grant  as  surveyor,  recorder  and  deacon  of  this  church, 
by  his  conscientious  life  and  noble  example  of  unswerving  fidelity, 
endeared  himself  to  all  posterity.  We  meet  on  soil  made  sacred  by 
his  dust.  No  tombstone  marks  his  grave,  no  sculptured  marble  bears 
witness  to  his  memory.  The  records  in  yonder  town  hall,  the  "  Old 
Church  Record  ' '  and  the  records  in  the  Historical  Society  at  Hart- 
ford, are  lasting  monuments  of  his  own  erection. 

"The  good  deed,  through  the  ages 

Living  in  historic  pages 

Brighter  grows  and  gleams  immortal 

Unconsumed  by  moth  or  rust. ' ' 
But  shall  not  we,  in  whose  veins  courses  his  blood,  unite  with 
earnest  purpose  and  generous  hand  in  establishing  and  perpetuating  a 
fitting  memorial  to  his  life,  and  a  source  of  inspiration  and  benefit  to 
his  and  our  descendants?  I  look  around  me  and  behold  families  of 
various  names,  coming  from  different  homes,  men  of  all  occupations 
and  callings,  persons  of  all  ages,  and  all  sprung  from  a  common  stock. 
All  these  I  can  call  by  the  common  name  of  M  cousin." 

Among  the  ancient  Jews,  we  read  more  than  once  that  the  people 
gathered  to  be  numbered,  and  that  on  those  occasions  the  sacred  tribes 
of  Israel,  each  springing  from  a  common  ancestor,  assembled  by 
thousands  ;  but  the  object  was  simply  to  make  a  census  of  their 
numerical  and  available  warlike  strength.  Among  the  Scottish  hills 
and  on  the  desert  places  of  Arabia  often  and  again  has  the  summons 
of  the  chief  brought  the  scattered  members  of  the  clan  or  tribe  to- 
gether ;  but  here,  too,  it  has  been  either  for  purpose  of  warfare  and 


EUGENE  JOSIAS  GRANT 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  1900-1001 
Vice-President  Elect  of  the  Grant  Family  Association 


HON.    RALPH   MORGAN  GRANT 

Chairman  of  the  Reunion  Committee,   igj  >-  931 
Vice-President  Elect  of  the  Grant  Family  Association 
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aggression,  or  to  swear  allegiance  to  some  new  prince.  Not  so  with 
us  ;  no  warlike  summons  has  brought  us  together.  We  come,  not  to 
dig  up  the  hatchet  or  whet  the  tomahawk  like  Indians,  nor  to  light  the 
beacon  fire  of  a  Scottish  foray,  but  in  the  peaceful  garb  of  citizens, 
with  our  wives  and  our  little  ones,  have  we  come  into  God's  sacred 
temple  on  an  errand  of  peace  and  love.  Neither  have  we  come  to 
swear  allegiance  to  any  king  or  government.  We  ourselves,  we,  each 
and  all  of  us,  are  the  government,  and  owe  allegiance  to  no  man. 
The  attraction  that  brings  us  together  is  the  common  bond  of  a  com- 
mon ancestry.  The  critic  may  cry  "  family  pride,"  but  family  pride 
based  upon  real  merit  in  ancestors  is  a  good  thing.  It  establishes  an 
esprit  du  corps  not  easily  broken  away  from.  On  that  basis  we 
have  just  cause,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  in  saying  it,  for  proper  family 
pride;  and  these  reunions  should  be  promoted,  fostered  and 
continued.  Our  ancestor's  whole  life  was  a  life  of  merit.  His 
was  a  grand  life,  because  in  common  with  those  of  other  pioneers 
it  was  inspired  by  a  grand  idea,  the  idea  of  equality  before  the 
law.  History  furnishes  us  with  no  other  instance  of  a  nation 
founded  by  men  of  character  compared  to  that  of  the  men  who 
composed  the  New  England  colonies.  "  God,"  said  William  Stough- 
ton  in  1688,  "  sifted  a  whole  nation  that  he  might  send  choice  grain 
into  the  wilderness."  How  soon  would  the  Republic  of  America  take 
her  place  among  the  dead  republics  of  the  past  if  she  could  not  in  her 
hour  of  need  call  to  her  aid  the  descendants  of  men  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  her  present  power  and  greatness  ?  If  the  sacrifices  of  the 
fathers  on  behalf  of  their  country  and  liberty  do  not  stimulate  a  loftier 
patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  their  sons,  we  should  do  them  the  justice 
to  speak  no  more  aloud  their  names,  nor  derive  the  benefits  of  their 
labors,  but  by  our  silence  make  the  confession  that  we  are  faithless  to 
the  one  and  unworthy  of  the  glory  of  the  other. 

But  what  if  we  look  upon  to-day  as  a  mere  day  of  enjoyment?  Is 
it  senseless  pleasure  ?  God  forbid.  If  love  of  Gocl  is  our  highest 
pleasure  and  duty,  surely  love  of  man  is  our  next.  If,  then,  we  have 
left  our  toil  and  struggling,  left  the  office  and  the  counting  room,  the 
farm  and  the  factory,  the  store  and  the  work  bench,  shall  we  be  poorer 
at  heart  ?  If,  forgetting  our  cares,  and  stepping  out  of  the  daily  rou- 
tine, we  have  come  here  as  children  of  a  common  family  to  meet  city 
and  country  cousins  in  the  kindly  festival  of  relationship,  shall  not  we 
be  cheered  by  the  mutual  inspiration  of  that  spirit  which  dwells  and 
breathes  in  human  nature  ? 

The  sweetest,  dearest  tie  of  life  is  that  which  binds  parent  and  child. 
"Asa  father  pitieth  his  children  ' '  is  the  eloquent  and  pathetic  say- 
ing of  the  scriptures ;  and  how  much  of  the  feeling  has  been  poured 
out  among  the  descendants  of  Matthew  Grant  during  the  three  cen- 
turies in  which  they  have  been  spreading  and  spreading  over  this  land. 
How  many  happy  firesides  have  been  cheered  by  the  smiles  of  worthy 
and  dutiful  childhood,  and  how  many  hearts  have  been  dedicated  to 
God  at  the  grave  of  youthful  promise.  This  feeling  is  among  us  this 
day.  The  spirits  of  the  departed  are  hovering  over  us  in  this  sacred 
temple;  and  while  we  remember  their  virtues,  let  us  imitate  them. 


THE  REUNION. 


There  have  been  changes  among  us  since  the  first  reunion  of  two 
years  ago.  In  some  homes  and  among  our  kindred  loved  ones  have 
passed  away.  Some  who  were  here  on  that  occasion,  and  whose  pres- 
ence increased  the  gladness,  are  with  us  no  more.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  Edward  Roswell  Griswold,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  became 
the  first  life  member  of  our  Association,  and  whom  those  who  first 
met  him  two  years  ago  soon  learned  to  love.  We  drop  a  tear  to  his 
and  their  memory.    We  think  of  them  with  the  comfort  of  hope. 

There  is  one  more  welcome  which  I  would  fain  give — a  welcome  to 
all  the  influence  for  good  flowing  from  the  life,  the  character  and  the 
bright  example  of  honest}*  and  integrity  displayed  by  our  ancestor, 
whose  birth  three  hundred  years  ago  we  are  now  commemorating. 
Welcome,  then,  to  the  inspiration  to  a  true  nobility  of  living  which 
comes  from  the  fine  record  of  a  genuine  life,  as  seen  in  the  course  of 
cur  common  ancestor,  Matthew  Grant. 

"  So  when  a  great  man  dies 

For  years  beyond  our  ken 

The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 

Upon  the  paths  of  men." 


Greetings  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  whom 
illness  prevented  from  being  present,  to  Dr.  Henry  R.  Stiles,  and  to 
the  Clan  Grant  Societies  of  London  and  Glasgow. 

The  Family  then  listened  to  the  reports  of  the  officers  and  com- 
mittees, each  report,  as  read,  being  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER. 

Mr.  President  and  Kinsmen: 

Referring  to  financial  matters  first,  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the 
statement  as  it  will  appear  in  the  regular  reunion  report,  because,  fol- 
lowing-the  precedent  of  1899,  we  will  in  that  report  include  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenses  of  this  meeting.  I  will,  however,  give  you  a 
summary  of  the  cash  account  up  to  this  time,  viz. :  in  addition  to 
balance  of  S73.65  on  hand  as  per  last  report,  I  have  received  from  new 
members  S6r,  life  memberships  S140,  biennial  dues  $180,  sale  of 
badges,  reports,  etc.  S69.52;  total  $524.17.  Disbursements  have  been 
as  follows  :  postage  and  stationery  Si 53. 99,  printing  $169. 17,  Recorder 
for  sundry  similar  bills  $125.55,  miscellaneous  items  S46.74,  balance 
on  hand  $28.72  ;  total  $524.17.  There  are  some  unpaid  bills,  which; 
together  with  the  expenses  of  this  gathering  and  the  report,  will 
amount  to  about  $275,  thus  leaving  an  approximate  deficit  of  $250. 

Since  our  last  reunion  we  have  been  incorporated  (June  15,  1900) 
tinder  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  the  certificate  being  filed  in  the  clerk's 
office  of  this  good  old  home  town  of  Windsor. 

We  now  have  a  membership  of  373,  and  have  had  prepared  at  con- 
siderable expense  a  card  index  of  adult  descendants  of  Matthew  Grant, 
just  about  an  even  3000  names,  to  each  one  of  whom  an  invitation  to 
this  tricentennial  was  sent  on  October  1 ,  ranging  from  Russia  and 
-Egypt  on  the  one  hand  to  Hawaii  on  the  other.    There  has  been  a 
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continuous  accession  to  the  membership,  which  is  most  encouraging. 
A  liberal  subscription  to  life  memberships  would  enable  us  to  close  the 
two  years  out  of  debt.  But  for  the  large  and  unusual  expenditures  of 
the  last  few  months,  in  connection  with  the  memorial  appeal  and  the 
preparation  of  life  membership  certificates,  we  would  commence  the 
new  year  with  a  goodly  balance  in  the  treasury,  such  a  surplus  as 
would  with  most  organizations  be  provided  for  by  a  larger  initial 
fee.  However,  we  hope  from  now  on  to  be  able  to  vindicate  the  belief 
of  the  organizers  that  a  family  association  could  be  successfully  con- 
ducted on  a  basis  of  dues  which  would  not  preclude  the  participation 
of  any  member  in  wThat  should  be  most  emphatically  a  fraternal  associ- 
ation. 

Agreeably  to  instructions  the  Secretary  has  had  engraved  a  life 
membership  certificate,  (a  sample  of  which  is  here  for  inspection,)  now 
ready  for  issue.  The  design,  as  you  will  notice,  provides  for  giving 
the  line  of  descent  from  Matthew  and  Priscilla  Grant  to  the  member 
to  whom  it  is  issued,  signed  by  the  President,  the  Recorder,  and  the 
Secretary-Treasurer.  In  the  border  design  is  given  a  facsimile 
of  Matthew's  surveyor's  chain  intertwined  with  a  ribbon  on 
which  are  printed  the  names  of  places  in  which  the  Grants  were  pro- 
minent at  the  time  of  their  settlement.  In  the  middle  of  the  top  of 
this  border  is  a  cut  taken  from  a  photograph  of  Matthew's  tripod,  and 
an  open  book  suggestive  of  his  long  service  as  recorder  of  the  town 
and  church,  together  with  a  facsimile  of  his  signature.  Opposite  it, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  old  homestead,  part 
of  wThich  was  built  by  his  son  Samuel  in  1697,  at  East  Windsor  Hill. 
In  the  upper  left  hand  corner  is  a  vignette  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant ;  in 
in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  one  of  Chief  Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth ; 
in  the  lower  left  hand  corner  one  of  Zilpah  Polly  Grant,  and  in  the 
right  hand  one  of  Dr.  Asahel  Grant ;  thus  representing  four  clans, 
both  sexes,  wrar  and  statesmanship,  law  and  diplomacy,  educational 
interests,  and  medicine  and  missions.  These  certificates  are  likely  to 
be  highly  prized  by  our  descendants.  They  are  issued  upon  payment 
of  ten  dollars  for  life  membership. 

A  few  weeks  after  issuing  our  1899  report,  a  copy  sent  to  a  Glasgowr 
(Scotland)  acquaintance  found  its  way  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  John 
Grant,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Clan  Grant  Society  of  that  city,  and 
through  him  to  Mr.  Albert  W.  Grant,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  then 
recently  formed  Clan  Grant  Society  of  London,  who  wrote  us  a  most 
cordial  letter,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  see  some  of  us  in  Old 
England,  since  then  most  happily  fulfilled  in  his  courteous  greeting 
of  Mrs.  Cramer  and  her  son,  Jesse  Grant  Cramer,  on  their  recent 
European  trip.  Some  months  since,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  a  copy  of  the  Grant  Family  History  was 
sent  to  both  the  London  and  the  Glasgow  societies.  Mr.  A.  W.  Grant 
has  remembered  us  upon  this  occasion,  and  sends  the  following  letter, 
(see  appendix). 

We  have  a  telegram  from  Mrs.  Julia  D.  Grant,  widow  of  President 
Grant,  stating  that  an  illness  which  confines  her  to  her  room  keeps 
her  from  accepting  our  invitation  to  be  present.    We  have  also  a  letter 
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of  regret  and  of  benediction  from  Dr.  Henry  R.  Stiles ;  also  letters 
and  telegrams  from  a  goodly  number  of  members  and  others  of  the 
Family,  assuring  us  of  their  presence  in  spirit  if  not  in  body  to-day. 

Appended  is  the  financial  statement  including  the  expenses  of  the 
reunion  : 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  as  per  last  report. . .  •.   $  73  65 

Life  Membership  tees   330  00 

Initial       "  M    75  00 

Biennial  dues   210  00 

Sale  of  Banquet  Tickets   129  00 

"    "  Lunch        "   31  50 

"    "  Reports  and  Advertising  Space   89  17 

M    "  Badges   26  00 

Collection  at  Unity  Church   7  75 

  $972  07 

Disbursements. 
Printing  and  Stationery,  including  Plate  for  Life  Mem- 
bership Certificates   $32925 

Postage  and  Telegrams.   174  26 

Banquet   171  00 

Headquarters  at  Hartford   70  25 

Lunch  and  Expenses  at  Windsor   43  75 

Badges   26  99 

Clerk  hire   26  70 

Half-tone  Plates  for  report   26  42 

Grant  Family  Histories   24  00 

Express   14  53 

Cabinet  for  Card  Index   6  00 

Miscellaneous  petty  expenses   16  94 

Balance  on  hand.   41  98 

  $972  07 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  Grant, 

Sec'y-Treas. 

REPORT  OF  THE  RECORDER. 

Mr.  President  and  Kinsmen  : 

The  following  members  of  the  Association  have  passed  away  since 
our  last  meeting  : 

Gardner  Leland  Grant  (A)  Rockville, 

Evelyn  Maria  (Fitch)  Chase  (A)  Mechanics ville, 

George  C.  Jarvis  (H)  Hartford, 

Harriet  Augusta  (Grant)  Gallup  (K)  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Sarah  Emeline  (Miner)  Reynolds  (K)  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y., 
Charlton  Grant  Pendleton  (K)  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J., 
Edward  Roswell  Griswold  (Z)  Cleveland,  O., 
Ruth  Thompson  Sperry  (*)  East  Windsor  Hill. 

Since  the  last  reunion  the  records  of  1463  new  found  members  of 
the  family  have  been  printed  in  the  Grant  Family  Magazine,  and  the 
names  that  will  be  added  in  the  December  number  will  bring  our 
printed  records  up  to  the  grand  total  of  9,400  descendants  of  Matthew 
Grant,  of  whom  over  2,900  are  living  adults,  whose  location  is  known. 
As  the  Magazine  is  really  my  report  in  detail,  a  complete  set  of  it  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer.    The  next  issue 
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will  be  the  last,  and  with  it  I  retire  permanently  from  my  post  as  pub- 
lisher of  the  Family  records.  All  records  sent  in  hereafter  will,  how- 
ever, be  filed  for  reference  in  the  archives. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Arthur  H.  Grant, 

Recorder. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Twenty- three  ballots  were  received.  All  vote  the  entire  ticket  ex- 
cept one,  who  substitutes  the  name  of  Jesse  Root  Grant,  San  Diego,. 
Cal.,  for  President. 

K.  J.  Grant, 

Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  THE  MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  President  and  Kinsmen: 

For  the  Memorial  Committee  I  have  to  report  that  on  June  ist., 
1 901,  a  circular  letter,  mailed  in  sealed  envelopes,  and  signed  by  the 
Chairman  and  fifteen  members  of  the  Committee,  appealing  for  con- 
tributions, was  sent  to  about  2,900  descendants  of  Matthew  Grant. 
There  have  been  received  96  replies  with  contributions,  pledging  a 
total  of  $475.25.  $339.75  of  this  amount  has  been  paid  ;  that  the 
balance  will  be  paid  in  due  time  I  have  no  doubt.  The  contributions 
were  from  the  various  clans  as  follows:  A,  $38.50;  B,  $15;  C, 
$45  ;  D,  $5  ;  F,  $109.50  ;  K,  $28  ;  L,  $4.50;  N,  $5  ;  P,  $10;  Q,  $24; 
T,  $8  1  W,  $87 ;  Y,  $39.75  ;  Z,  $40  ;  *,  $16. 

In  view  of  the  labor,  expense  and  amount  hoped  for,  this  may  seem 
a  meagre  result.  Various  members  of  the  Committee  have  expressed 
disappointment.  When  we  realize,  however,  the  impracticability  of 
the  Committee  meeting  together,  the  fact  that  the  project  is  a  novel 
one,  (perhaps  no  other  family  in  this  country  has  ever  attempted  such 
a  thing),  and  that,  being  the  pioneers,  we  could  not  count  upon  any 
popular  support, — realizing  all  this,  perhaps  there  is  less  cause  for 
discouragement  than  would  at  first  appear. 

Some  of  the  givers  have  been  enthusiastic.  I  am-  advised  of  the 
making  of  at  least  one  will  in  which  provision  for  a  gift  to  us  is  al- 
ready made,  and  I  am  reasonably  sure  of  another  similar  case.  Early 
in  the  movement  one  or  two  members  were  strongly  of  opinion  that 
personal  solicitation  would  prove  the  only  successful  method.  The 
plan  pursued  seemed  best  for  the  first  effort,  and  has  been,  I  am  con- 
vinced, conscientiously  carried  out  by  every  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  whom  a  quota  of  names  was  assigned.  It  might  be  well  to  in- 
sert in  the  forthcoming  printed  report  of  the  Association  a  blank  form 
of  bequest  to  remind  our  cousins  that  the  good  men  (may)  do  lives 
after  them. 

Respectfully, 

Frank  Grant, 

Chairman. 
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The  Recorder  being  called  upon  to  state  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations upon  the  birthplace  and  ancestry  of  Matthew  Grant,  prefaced 
his  remarks  by  saying  that  he  should  request  the  members  to  treat 
what  he  should  say  as  confidential,  as  he  preferred  to  follow  out  the 
clues  himself,  if  possible,  to  a  successful  issue.  After  rehearsing  the 
evidence  already  presented  in  the  Grant  Family  History  for  the  Eng- 
lish origin  of  our  ancestor,  he  continued  as  follows  : 

"If  you  go  into  the  sections  of  New  York,  Ohio  and  Illinois  that 
were  settled  by  Connecticut  men,  you  will  find  there  in  three-fold 
repetition  the  names  of  the  old  Connecticut  towns.  In  like  manner 
we  know  that  many  of  these  old  towns  were  named  by  the  original  set- 
tlers in  memory  of  the  towns  that  had  been  their  homes  in  England. 
As  Matthew  Grant  was  not  the  wealthiest  or  most  prominent  member 
of  the  colony  that  founded  Windsor,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  gave 
the  name  to  the  place.  But  within  the  limits  of  ancient  Windsor 
were  two  districts  where  his  descendants  were  not  only  the  original 
settlers,  but  also  during  the  early  days  the  dominant  family,  viz.: 
Ellington  and  Wapping.  These  names  may  therefore  be  taken  as 
clues  of  no  mean  value.  Ellington  is  an  English  town,  lying  midway 
between  Grantham  and  Cambridge,  the  latter  being  on  a  little  river 
known  until  a  century  ago,  as  pointed  out  by  our  presiding  officer,  as 
the  River  Granta.  If  you  prolong  the  line  from  Grantham  to  Cam- 
bridge you  reach  London,  a  district  of  which  is  called  Wapping.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  there  is  a  record  of  the  marriage  in  London  of  a  Matthew 
Grant,  which  is  supposed  by  several  genealogists  to  have  been  the 
second  marriage  of  our  Matthew's  father.  Thus  along  a  line  only 
ioo  miles  long  there  are  four  places  connected  with  our  name.  Going 
a  bit  further  southeast  we  find  in  Kent  a  family  of  Grants  whose 
records  go  back  to  1650,  and  who  still  preserve  in  their  baptismal 
names  the  names  that  were  most  common  in  our  Family  in  the  first 
few  generations  in  this  country.  Moreover  it  is  not  only  true,  as 
John  Fiske  points  out,  that  the  original  settlers  of  New  England  were 
almost  without  exception  Englishmen,  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
early  emigration,  especially  of  those  who  believed  in  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  was  largely  from  the  eastern  counties  of  England. 
Therefore  if  Matthew  Grant's  birthplace  is  found,  I  believe  it  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  line  drawn  from  Grantham  to  London.  Yet 
I  must  warn  you  that,  on  account  both  of  carelessness  in  keeping 
records  and  of  the  destruction  of  records  at  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, not  one  family  in  four  that  has  made  a  search  has  been  able 
to  prove  its  connection  with  an  English  family  of  the  name  ;  and  Mr. 
A.  W.  Grant,  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Clan  Grant  Society,  who 
has  most  courteously  been  making  investigations  on  our  behalf,  holds 
out  small  encouragement  as  to  our  being  more  successful.  Yet  we 
have  this  great  advantage  over  most  American  families,  that  we  have 
two  definite  dates  in  our  ancestor's  life  on  the  other  side,  viz.:  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  marriage  ;  and  I  believe  that  when  the  Family  is 
prepared  to  prosecute  a  research  thoroughly,  these  may  be  the  means 
of  solving  the  problem  of  our  trans-atlantic  origin. 
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The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  as  soon  as  practicable  the  surplus  income  of  the 
Association  shall  be  set  aside  until  it  shall  equal  half  of  the  amount 
received  from  life  membership  fees.  This  shall  be  invested  as  a  per- 
manent fund,  the  income  only  to  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  Association. 

Resolved,  That  reports  shall  not  be  furnished  to  members  whose 
biennial  dues  are  unpaid. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  persons  be  elected  honorary  members  : 
Mrs.  Lawson  B.  Grant,  of  Lexington,  Mo.;  Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
of  Washington,  D.  C;  Mrs.  Chauncey  L.  Grant,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Mr.  Wm.  R.  Rowlands,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Resolved,  That  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  be  amended 
by  inserting  the  word  ' '  active  ' '  so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows  : 

' '  Resolved,  That  no  local  branches  be  recognized  or  allowed  to  bear 
the  name  unless  they  confine  their  active  membership  to  members  of 
this  Association." 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  provide 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Magazine. 

Under  the  last  resolution  the  following  committee  was  appointed  : 
Francis  E.  Grant  (T),  Roswell  Grant  (E),  Ralph  M.  Grant  (Q),  Sid- 
ney A.  Grant  (C),  Frank  Grant  (F),  and  Arthur  H.  Grant  (W). 

After  enjoying  the  delicious  lunch  prepared  by  the  ladies  of  the 
church  in  the  parish  house,  the  several  localities  in  the  vicinity 
connected  with  the  family  history  were  visited.  On  returning  to  the 
church  the  Family  were  treated  to  an  organ  voluntary  by  Miss  Bidwell, 
after  which  they  sang  "  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name,"  and  then 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  THEODORE  E,  BURTON,  M.  G 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  Kins?nen,  and  Friends  : 

By  a  strange  coincidence  this  is  the  third  occasion  this  week  on  which 
I  have  been  called  upon  to  make  an  address  011  a  subject  with  which  I 
am  quite  unfamiliar.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  understand,  however,  that  I 
am  ambitious  to  be  classified  with  that  very  numerous  class  of  public 
speakers  who  rise  to  the  greatest  heights  of  eloquence  when  they  are 
talking  about  something  of  which  they  know  nothing.  I  trust  that 
the  inspiration  of  the  occasion  and  the  information  which  I  have  ob- 
tained since  coming  here  will  furnish  me  material  upon  which  to 
address  you. 

Until  quite  recently  family  associations  were  regarded  with  a  meas- 
ure of  disfavor  in  this  country.  That  is  due  to  several  causes.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  our  extreme  democratic  spirit — the  idea  of 
absolute  equality  ;  then  another,  the  very  great  mingling  of  our  popu- 
lation. We  are  not  like  those  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  or  of 
the  Tyrol,  or  of  Norway,  where  migrations  do  not  go  beyond  the  area 
of  a  single  township  ;  but  members  of  each  family  or  clan  go  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  even  into  outlying  lands.    There  is  not  that 
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similarity  of  characteristics,  that  unity  of  action,  that  would  belong  to 
a  family  in  the  old  world,  or  that  did  belong  to  the  families  in  the 
early  days  of  New  England.  But  against  this  disfavor  I  think  I  trace 
a  very  decided  reaction.  As  the  different  descendants  from  the  same 
progenitor  mingle  together,  they  notice  after  all  a  certain  identity  of 
traits  and  characteristics,  features  which  remain  to  the  remotest  gen- 
eration. Each  stock  through  many  generations  retains  certain  char- 
acteristics. I  think  I  can  speak  perhaps  from  a  little  more  judicial 
standpoint  about  the  Grants  because,  while  a  descendant,  I  am  not  of 
that  name. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Grant  Family  which  have  ap- 
peared from  Matthew  Grant  three  hundred  years  ago  until  now? 
First,  I  would  name  a  sturdy  moral  principle.  Among  the  thousands 
who  can  be  named  as  the  descendants  of  Matthew  Grant,  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  name  of  one  who  was  ever  called  upon  to  answer  to 
a  criminal  charge.  It  may  be  that  there  are  some,  but  I  do  not  know 
the  names.  They  possess  a  sterling  honesty  of  that  practical  nature 
which  stands  by  contracts,  which  "sweareth  to  the  hurt  of  the  one 
who  makes  it  and  changeth  not. ' '  They  are  without  that  pharisaical 
assumption  which  would  belong  to  those  with  whom  religion  and 
morality  are  form  and  not  substance.  Thus  over  this  country  the 
name  of  Grant  has  become  synonymous  with  business  honesty  and 
commercial  integrity. 

I  would  next  name  a  sturdy  persistence,  some  call  it  obstinacy, 
oftentimes  maintained  and  exercised  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  practi- 
cability of  the  enterprise  in  which  one  of  them  engages,  a  disposition 
to  cling  to  anything  once  begun  to  the  end,  whether  that  end  be  bitter 
or  sweet.  In  the  days  of  the  Civil  War  when  the  prospect  was  dark- 
est, when  hope  seemed  dead,  those  words  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant:  "I 
propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer,"  furnished  a 
new  watchword,  rekindled  hope  where  it  was  dying,  and  caused  once 
again  a  new  spirit  of  resolution  and  encouragement  to  prevail  in  the 
northern  hosts.  This  obstinacy,  if  you  may  call  it  such,  is  joined  in 
a  measure  with  firm  convictions.  A  Grant  may  change  his  mind,  but 
it  will  not  be  hastily  changed.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  toleration 
about  it,  but  I  cannot  illustrate  that  better  than  by  quoting  a  state- 
ment made  to  me  by  one  of  my  kinsmen  last  night  in  regard  to  one 
of  the  Family  who  some  years  ago  lived  in  Massachusetts.  They  were 
proposing  to  change  the  observance  of  Sunday  from  the  old  custom  of 
beginning  on  Saturday  night  and  extending  until  Sunday  night,  based 
on  that  scriptural  passage,  I  suppose,  "  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  first  day,"  to  our  present  custom,  and  asked  every  one  to 
leave  in  his  pew  a  statement  of  his  views  on  the  subject.  Our  kins- 
man left  his.  "  Am  not  strenuous,"  he  said,  "  always  kept  Saturday 
night;  always  shall."  There  is  no  disposition  to  change  quickly 
from  settled  convictions. 

I  would  name  another  characteristic  that  I  have  noticed,  that  of 
coming  to  conclusions  by  a  sort  of  intuition  rather  than  by  usual  proces- 
ses or  slow  methods  of  reasoning.  Sir  Edward  Coke  once  made  a  remark 
to  a  judge  who  was  going  out  into  the  West  Indies  to  fill  an  appointment 
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there  :  "Give  your  decisions,  but  never  give  your  reasons  ;  the  chan- 
ces are  that  your  decisions  will  be  right,  but  your  reasons  for  them 
will  be  wrong."  So  I  think  of  the  Grants,  there  is  that  quick  intu- 
ition which  comes  to  a  conclusion  promptly  and  correctly,  but  the 
road  by  which  it  is  reached  is  imperceptible.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  man  of  action  that  he  decides  immediately.  Napoleon  might  see 
three  or  four  courses  before  him,  some  choice  between  them,  first 
best,  the  second  next  best,  and  so  on  ;  but  he  realized  that  the  prompt- 
ness in  decision  was  better  than  the  most  perfect  conclusions,  and 
immediately  grasped  one  of  them  and  acted  upon  it.  Such,  I  think, 
was  the  case  with  our  own  General  Grant,  and  such  is  the  case  with 
those  of  the  Family  to  which  we  belong.  There  is  a  disposition  to  act, 
to  accept  a  conclusion,  and  then  proceed  along  that  line,  rather  than 
to  stop  and  slowly  meditate  about  it. 

There  is  another  characteristic  which  I  would  name,  and  that  is  the 
possession  of  a  certain  reserve,  some  would  call  it  stolidity.  The 
Grants  have  keen  feelings ;  they  feel  sorrow  most  acutely  ;  the  emo- 
tional nature  is  fully  developed  ;  anger  is  sometimes  aroused  ;  but 
there  is  something  akin  to  adversity's  sweet  solace,  philosophy,  that 
prevents  feeling  from  dominating  or  lasting  very  long.  I  have  seen 
some  of  them  who  became  very  much  excited  over  some  matter.  For 
a  time  passion  seemed  to  hold  sway,  but  in  a  few  hours  they  conclude: 
"Oh,  I  don't  believe  it  is  worth  bothering  about,  after  all."  They 
fall  back  upon  the  feeling  that  however  much  this  may  cause  anger 
or  arouse  feeling,  it  is  altogether  better  to  go  along  on  the  even  tenor 
of  their  way,  and  not  pause  to  fret  about  it. 

One  other  trait  that  I  would  select,  that  is  a  loyalty  to  friends,  not 
altogether  abandoned  when  the  friend  is  altogether  wrong.  A  dis- 
tinguished ex-member  of  President  Harrison's  cabinet,  who  was  also 
a  member  of  Congress  in  the  days  of  President  Grant's  administra- 
tion, told  me  that  on  one  occasion  an  investigation  had  been  going 
on  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  a  certain  cabinet  officer,  and  he, 
with  others,  went  to  President  Grant,  suggested  what  they  had  been 
investigating,  and  advised  his  removal.  President  Grant,  half  in 
joke,  but  I  think  also  in  a  measure  in  earnest,  said  :  "  Well,  the  true 
test  of  friendship  after  all  isn't  to  stand  by  a  man  when  he  is  in  the 
right  ;'any  one  will  do  that ;  but  the  real  test  is  to  stand  by  him 
when  he  is  in  the  wrong."  It  is  true,  however,  that  that  cabinet 
officer  very  soon  after  left  the  cabinet. 

On  an  occasion  like  this  we  are  prone  to  take  up  our  most  illustrious 
kinsman,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  devote  most  of  our  addresses,  when 
speaking  of  the  Grant  Family,  to  him.  There  is  certainly  a  large 
measure  of  appropriateness  in  that.  He  was  a  man  who  bore  the 
homage  that  was  given  to  the  foremost  man  of  the  time  with  absolute 
modesty  and  without  once  losing  his  head.  He  was  honored  all  over 
the  globe  as  well  as  at  home,  but  he  returned  to  us  in  1879  the  same 
modest,  unassuming  citizen  who  dwelt  for  seven  years  in  private  life, 
from  '54  to  '61,  in  lowly  ranks,  without  connection  with  military  or 
great  political  service.  There,  I  want  to  say,  that  like  Cromwell  he 
was  a  man  who  was  only  waiting  for  the  emergency  to  come.  When 
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the  emergency  came  it  was  not  a  question  of  decision  between  this 
person  or  that  person  ;  he  was  sure  to  receive  command  after  others 
had  been  tried,  because  in  a  time  of  great  events  eventually  the  best 
man  must  be  selected,  and  General  Grant  was  selected  because  he  was 
the  best  general,  the  best  for  the  service.  We  owe  to  him  not  only 
the  expression  that  he  demanded  unconditional  surrender  :  "I  pro- 
pose to  move  immediately  upon  your  works,"  but  that  other  expres- 
sion :  4 '  Let  us  have  peace. ' '  We  owe  to  him  the  record  of  going  on 
his  tour  around  the  world,  and  refusing  when  he  was  offered,  as  he 
was  repeatedly  offered,  the  sight  of  troops  in  review,  because  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  favoring  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
in  the  future.  His  life  was  spent  in  war,  but  the  desire  of  his  heart 
and  the  lesson  of  that  life  is  for  peace  rather  than  for  war.  A  sort  of 
glamor  is  given  to  his  last  days  by  the  fact  that  when  the  fatal  dis- 
ease was  upon  him,  and  it  was  as  if  his  death  warrant  had  been  read, 
he  completed  that  autobiography  which  for  simplicity  of  language, 
for  clearness  of  expression,  has  been  compared  to  Caesar's  Comment- 
aries with  the  statement  that  the  autobiography  of  Grant  would  not 
suffer  in  that  comparison.  His  name  is.  left  as  a  legacy  to  this  coun- 
try and  to  the  world. 

But  in  order  that  an  army  may  conquer  it  is  not  necessary  alone 
that  there  should  be  generals  ;  it  is  necessary  also  that  there  should 
be  private  soldiers  to  fight  in  the  ranks,  who  are  brave  and  stalwart 
and  will  face  death  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  It  is  not  sufficient  when 
a  great  state  or  commonwealth  is  beginning  that  we  should  have 
statesmen  to  form  a  constitution  ;  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  private  citizens  who  are  intelligent,  who  will  appreciate  their 
rights,  who  will  know  the  boundary  between  right  and  wrong,  who 
will  recognize  the  cry  of  the  demagogue  when  they  hear  it,  and  exer- 
cise proper  discrimination  and  supervision  over  public  service.  The 
private  citizen  on  the  farm  or  in  the  varied  employments  of  private 
life  is  just  as  necessary  as  the  great  statesman  or  the  president  who 
moulds  a  state's  decree.  I  take  a  certain  measure  of  pride  in  know- 
ing that  so  many  of  the  Grant  Family  have  been  residents  of  the 
country  rather  than  of  the  town,  for  just  as  the  rural  portions  have  a 
purer  physical  air,  and  are  freer  from  smoke  and  dirt  than  the  cities 
are,  so  the  moral  atmosphere  is  purer.  The  cities  have  the  best  high 
schools,  the  best  institutions  of  learning,  but  the  young  men  who 
come  in  from  the  country,  from  off  the  farms,  very  frequently  take 
the  prizes,  and  stand  at  the  front  both  in  business  and  in  professional 
life  ;  indeed  that  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The  Grant 
Family  has  been  represented  in  every  war — the  colonial  wars,  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  in  the  Civil 
War,  especially,  and  on  both  sides — for  a  kinsman  of  ours  was  present 
on  the  final  day  at  Appomattox  who  was  on  the  staff  of  General 
Grant,  and  another  kinsman  who  was  on  the  staff  of  Robert  E.  Lee, 
each  of  them,  no  doubt,  conscientiously  following  what  he  thought 
to  be  his  duty, — in  the  wars  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  ;  in  all  these 
the  Grant  Family  has  been  represented,  as  if  always  bearing  a  ban- 
ner on  which  is  the  motto  :  "  We  stand  fast,  ready  always  to  sacri- 
fice our  lives  for  our  country  and  for  the  right." 
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Then  they  have  been  among  the  pioneers  of  the  country.  Nothing 
better  typifies  American  growth  than  the  great  cavalcade  of  those 
who  have  been  going  forth  to  the  West,  and  the  Northwest,  and  the 
Southwest.  This  is  no  pent-up  Utica;  this  is  a  growing  country  in 
which  new  fields  must  be  occupied,  and  new  obstacles  subdued.  From 
1635,  when  Matthew  Grant  came  from  Dorchester  to  Windsor,  to 
this  day  the  army  of  pioneers  has  never  been  disbanded.  They  have 
been  a  band  of  hardy  men,  .willing  to  contend  with  the  obstacles  of 
nature,  willing  to  overcome  obstacles  which  would  deter  many  from 
going  forth,  in  order  to  carry  their  country's  flag  and  its  influence 
into  new  portions  of  the  earth.  Among  these  the  Grants  have 
always  been  prominent.  They  have  been  prominent  in  educational 
work,  the  women  more  than  the  men.  The  women  of  the  Grant 
stock  have  stood  by  their  husbands,  their  fathers  and  their  brothers  in 
every  great  emergencey;  they  have  done  their  duty  as  well  as 
the  men,  and  in  the  great  cause  of  education  at  home  and  in 
missionary  fields  abroad,  places  where  pestilential  climate  took 
them  away  at  an  early  day,  the  women  of  the  Grant  Family  have 
been  willing  to  incur  any  danger  or  make  any  sacrifice. 

But  to-day  I  would  select  our  progenitor,  Matthew  Grant,  as  the 
type  of  them  all.  Three  hundred  years  ago  to-morrow  he  was  born. 
If  one  could  choose  his  birthday  it  was  a  fortunate  time  to  come  into 
the  world.  It  was  very  near  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  reign  of  the  greatest  intellectual  and  political  awaken- 
ing that  England  had  ever  known.  When  the  centuries  have  rolled 
by  the  reigns  of  two  queens  will  perhaps  be  put  side  by  side,  that  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  that  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  first  was  one  of 
awakening  from  the  dark;  the  second,  one  of  progress  when  the  light 
was  shining  with  full  lustre;  a  time  when  a  great  industrial  and  com- 
mercial advance  was  made,  and  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization  unpar- 
alleled progress  was  accomplished.  Shakespeare  was  living  and  in  his 
prime  the  day  that  Matthew  Grant  was  born;  he  lived  until  Matthew 
reached  his  teens.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  our  progenitor  ever 
saw  the  great  dramatist,  but  it  is  equally  improbable  that  he  did  not 
read  some  of  his  plays,  and  to  an  extent  feel  the  quickening  influence 
of  the  great  poet's  writings.  Bacon,  during  Matthew  Grant's  boy- 
hood, was  at  work  on  his  philosophy  which  was  to  revolutionize 
methods  of  scientific  investigation,  and  put  a  new  aspect  upon  our 
control  of  the  forces  of  nature.  The  Holy  Bible  was  being  translated 
into  our  own  sweet  native  tongue,  so  that  every  one  who  spoke  or 
read  the  English  language  could  be  familiar  with  its  verses,  could 
live  in  accordance  with  its  sentiments  and  precepts,  and  have  that  new 
stimulus  to  moral  and  intellectual  life  which  came  from  the  examin- 
ation of  this  sacred  treasure.  All  these  influences  combined  to  make 
auspicious  the  beginning  of  the  century  when  Matthew  Grant  was 
bom.  He  came  to  this  country  in  the  maturity  of  early  manhood. 
There  was  no  searching  for  the  golden  fleece  that  brought  him  to 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  no  hope  of  gain  or  power,  but  the  desire 
greater  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  action.  For  this  he  was  wili- 
ng to  turn  his  back  upon  home  and  friends,  and  undertake  the  peril- 
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ous  voyage  across  the  ocean.  Indeed  he  did  not  find  the  old  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  quite  to  his  liking.  He  perhaps  did  not 
say,  but  he  thought  as  Roger  Williams  did,  that  having  avoided  the 
tyranny  of  the  Lord's  Bishops  he  did  not  want  to  fall  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Lord's  Brethren.  So  he  with  others  came  here  to  Windsor 
in  1635.  There  was  the  same  beautiful  Connecticut  River,  the  same 
Farmington  River;  perhaps  the  trees  had  been  cleared  away  by  the 
fires  so  that  there  were  the  beautiful  meadows;  but  he  came  to  a  life 
of  hardship  and  of  danger,  danger  from  warring  Indian  tribes,  hard- 
ship in  that  he  was  contending  with  the  undeveloped  wilderness  upon 
a  soil  which  did  not  always  readily  yield  its  fruits  or  give  the  rewards  of 
toil;  but  all  these  things  were  as  nothing  to  his  sturdy  spirit,  for  like 
the  typical  American  pioneer — yes,  the  typical  American,  his  watch- 
word was  "Onward  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  truth."  We  find 
him  advocating  a  change  from  the  Massachusetts  rule  by  which  the 
privilege  of  suffrage  was  restricted  to  members  of  the  church,  so  that 
manhood  suffrage  should  become  the  rule.  He  was  among  the 
leaders;  and  while  we  may  not  be  absolutely  clear  upon  this  subject, 
lie  no  doubt  had  part  in  the  framing  of  the  constitution  in  1639 
which  lasted  through  all  the  years  until  181 8,  and  which,  more  than 
any  other  document,  served  as  a  pattern  for  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  There  were  more  of  the  fundamental  ideas  which  have 
gone  into  our  constitution,  and  now  dominate  our  policy  and  national 
life,  in  that  document  framed  for  the  three  townships,  Windsor, 
Wethersfield  and  Hartford,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  document. 
More  than  that  it  was  a  written  constitution,  a  distinctive  feature  of 
our  system.  In  this  little  area  here,  so  unpromising  262  years  ago, 
there  was  framed  by  those  men  of  that  day  a  constitution  after  which 
the  governments  of  the  world  might  model.  Matthew  Grant  had  in 
that  work  no  doubt  a  prominent  part.  He  was  willing,  however,  to 
do  his  work  as  a  humble  private  citizen  according  to  his  standards 
of  right,  doing  justice  to  all,  caring  for  the  rights  of  all  with  that 
particularity  in  business  matters  which  is  characteristic  of  a  man 
worthy  to  fill  the  offices  which  he  filled.  It  is  quite  as  serious  to  lack 
mental  qualities  as  to  lack  moral  in  some  of  the  occupations  of  Life  ; 
the  bank  manager  who  by  an  ignorant  blunder  allows  the  assets  of  the 
bank  to  be  wasted  is  hardly  less  culpable  than  the  man  who  deliberately 
appropriates  them  to  his  own  use  ;  the  man  who  makes  a  mistake  which 
will  bring  serious  consequences  in  the  administration  of  the  law  does 
little  less  damage  than  the  one  who  wilfully  violates  the  law.  I  think 
we  can  find  this  characteristic  in  Matthew  Grant  that  whatever  he  did 
was  done  carefully,  intelligently,  with  a  spirit  of  accuracy  and  atten- 
tion to  details  which  made  him  a  competent  officer  and  an  excellent 
citizen.  That  is  a  type  of  American  citizenship  which  is  valuable  for 
us  to  consider. 

What  would  he  think  if  to-day  he  could  look  upon  those  who  come 
after  him  ?  Multitudes  can  trace  him  as  their  ancestor.  Our  esteemed 
Recorder,  Mr.  Arthur  Hastings  Grant,  says  that  he  has  7800  in  his 
book;  that  he  has  since  discovered  1600  names,  making  9400;  that  in 
the  earlier  generations  the  list  was  not  made  out  in  the  female  lines,  (a 
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notable  illustration  is  that  of  Priscilla  who  married  a  Humphrey) ;  and 
it  would  be  a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that  twenty-five  thousand 
persons  have  lived  or  are  living  in  this  country  who  are  the  descend- 
ants of  Matthew  Grant.  Those  descendants  now  are  found  in  at  least 
42  of  the  45  states  and  in  a  majority  of  the  territories.  What  a  record 
that  is,  and  how  much  satisfaction  we  all  should  take  in  counting  as 
an  ancestor  a  man  of  so  excellent  traits  and  such  high  character  as 
Matthew  Grant! 

There  was  little  that  was  attractive  when  he  came  in  the  Mary  and 
John  to  this  country,  little  that  was  attractive  in  the  forests  and  hills 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  There  was  a  wild  beauty  of  nature, 
but  that  was  neutralized  by  disadvantages  which  would  make  the 
stoutest  heart  quail.  But  he  never  faltered.  There  was  no  running 
away  in  defeat  or  discouragement;  there  was  no  vain  glory  in  success. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  our  constitution  was  framed  he 
lived  in  a  community  which  had  part  in  the  formation  of  an  instru- 
ment which  forecast  that  great  charter  of  our  liberties.  Two  hundred 
years  before  the  great  movement  of  the  pioneers  to  the  West  commenced, 
he  was  himself  a  pioneer  coming  forth  from  England  to  this  country, 
migrating,  again  migrating  with  the  spirit  not  alone  of  the  pioneer 
but  of  the  true  patriot  and  the  good  citizen,  changing  his  abode  for 
conscience'  sake  rather  than  for  personal  gain. 

Is  it  not  fit  that  we  should  erect  a  monument  to  him  ?  Who  is  there 
among  all  the  seven  or  nine  or  ten  or  twenty-five  thousand  who  have 
followed  him  whom  we  can  compare  with  him,  and  say  that  he  suffers 
in  that  comparison?  If  we  have  regard  for  men  of  high  position,  it 
could  have  been  said  to  him  as  the  witches  said  to  Macbeth:  "  Thou 
shalt  get  kings  though  thou  be  none." 

The  future  is  always  the  most  correct  judge  of  human  action.  The 
events  of  this  day,  the  acts  of  each  one  of  us  will  be  judged  by  a 
future  which  will  praise  or  condemn.  That  judgment  of  the  future 
has  been  passed  upon  Matthew  Grant,  and  it  has  placed  him  way  up. 
if  not  on  a  pedestal  of  fame,  in  the  position  of  a  man  forever  to  be 
loved  and  honored.  And  on  this  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
birth  it  is  fit  that  we  should  look  forward  to  the  future  with  the  hope 
that  the  work  of  all  the  Grants  in  every  state  may  be  worthy  of  our 
great  progenitor  ;  and  when  we  ascribe  him  a  place  in  the  history  of 
our  Family  we  may  say:  "To  us  belongs  the  cross,  to  him  belongs 
the  crown." 


The  following  poem  was  read  by  its  author,  Miss  Emma  L,.  Grant 
Thomas  (P),  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

A  DREAM. 

In  gray  old  England  long  ago 

The  Puritans  were  harassed  so 

That  soon  they  sought  a  new,  strange  land, 

Where  no  harsh  law  their  worship  banned. 

Among  those  men  who  early  sought 

A  place  to  worship  as  they  thought 

Would  please  their  Lord,  was  one  whose  name 
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Stands  far  above  reproach  or  blame, 
A  name  whose  praise  we  love  to  chant, 
The  name  of  honest  Matthew  Grant. 
Three  hundred  years  have  passed  away 
Since  he,  our  father,  first  saw  day; 
And  now  we  hail  with  love  and  mirth 
The  tricentennial  of  his  birth. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  fitting  here 
To  tell  a  dream  I  had  this  year, 
A  dream  of  Matthew  and  his  wife, 
Who  kept,  I  thought,  in  touch  with  life 
From  their  far  home  in  Shadowland. 
They  could  not  grasp  me  by  the  hand, 
Nor  meet  the  gaze  of  wishful  eyes, 
But  with  the  voice  could  reach  the  ear 
Of  those  with  minds  prepared  to  hear. 
I  listened  well.    To  my  surprise 
They  did  not  speak  in  accents  slow 
And  stilted  phrase  of  long  ago; 
For  in  the  realm  of  Shadowland 
Things  change  in  pace  with  changes  here, 
And  those  who've  joined  the  Shadow  band 
Progress  like  us  from  year  to  year. 
The  men  of  Father  Matthew's  time 
Aren't  what  they  were  in  earthly  prime  ; 
Since  leaving  earth  they've  grown  apace, — 
Have  more  of  sweetness  and  of  grace  ; 
They  see  with  more  than  earthly  sight 
As  well  in  darkness  as  in  light, 
And  follow  with  an  insight  clear 
The  fortunes  of  their  children  here. 

All  this  Priscilla  told,  and  more, — 
The  story  of  their  life  of  yore; 
And  what  it  pleased  her  to  rehearse 
I  tell  to  you  in  halting  verse. 

A  fighter  Matthew  was.  and  bold  ; 

A  man  not  to  be  bought  and  sold  ; 

A  public  servant,  known  to  all 

As  ever  ready  at  duty's  call ; 

A  friend  so  firm  and  frank,  one  knew 

To  trust  him  always,  through  and  through  ; 

A  husband  tender,  kind  and  true  ; 

A  father  just,  though  somewhat  stern 

With  sons  inclined  from  right  to  turn  ; 

Austere,  perhaps,  in  his  daily  talk. 

And  narrow,  too,  in  the  daily  walk 

Of  the  Puritan  life,  for  hard  and  cold 

Were  Puritan  ways  in  days  of  old. 

To  found  a  home  in  the  wilderness 

Is  hard  enough  when  Fate  doth  bless 

With  favoring  climes  and  peaceful  times  ; 

But  to  add  to  the  hardship  of  their  lot 

Came  the  awful  war  with  the  tribe  Pequot. 

That  bloody  Indian  struggle  o'er, 

Our  sires  built  up  their  homes  once  more, 

And  built  a  government  as  well, 

A  state  where  a  people  free  might  dwell 

(Always  with  due  respect,  of  course, 

To  the  strict  "blue  laws"  so  long  in  force). 
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Priscilla's  story  was  far  too  long 

To  repeat  the  whole  before  this  throng  ; 

I'm  sure  you'd  rather  hear  to-day 

What  Matthew  said  in  this  strange  dream. 

Priscilla's  voice  scarce  died  away, 

When  Matthew's  loud  and  full  did  seem 

To  reach  my  ear  from  some  near  wood, 

And  challenge  me  to  speak  to  him. 

I  asked  him  then  in  curious  mood 

(No  doubt  he  thought  it  a  strange  whim) 

Which  of  the  Grants  in  the  century  past 

Had  done  the  work  most  worthy  to  last. 

"Ah!  hundreds,"  said  he,  "have  made  me  thrill 

With  joy  as  I  watched  their  fair  career. 

If  only  this  century's  clansmen  will 

But  do  as  well,  I  shall  have  no  fear 

For  the  family  name  in  days  to  come. 

Let  more  "beloved  physicians',  such 

As  Asahel  Grant,  leave  hearth  and  home 

With  Word  of  God  and  healing  touch 

In  Asian  mission  fields  to  work; 

His  genius,  strength  and  fearless  heart 

Won  tribute  from  both  Koord  and  Turk, 

So  well  he  played  his  noble  part. 

And  now  I  hopefully  surmise 

That  other  Grants  will  soon  arise 

To  take  the  work  he  left  on  earth, 

Repeat  his  words,  his  deeds,  his  worth." 

Old  Matthew  paused  at  this  prophecy, 

And  seemed  to  fall  into  reverie. 

I  heard  him  softly  calling  o'er 

The  names  of  clansmen  by  the  score, — 

Of  preachers,  teachers  and  men  on  farms, 

Of  lawyers,  merchants  and  men-at-arms, 

Inventors,  doctors,  judges,  sages, 

Writers,  and  statesmen  of  many  ages, 

Names  of  kinsmen  far  and  near, 

Quite  too  many  to  mention  here  ; 

All  were  repeated  in  loving  tone 

As  Matthew  claimed  them  for  his  own. 

When  Zilpah  Polly's  turn  came  round 

Old  Matthew's  voice  had  a  ringing  sound; 

Her  worth  and  work  he  rated  high, 

And  said  the  girls  of  the  clan  should  try 

To  model  their  own  by  her  good  life, 

So  noble  as  woman,  so  loyal  as  wife  ; 

With  Mary  Lyon's  of  wider  fame 

Should  ever  be  coupled  our  Zilpah's  name  ; 

Together  they  wrought  for  woman's  weal, 

With  hearts  devoted  and  true  as  steel ; 

And  now,  as  the  fruit  of  their  toil,  we  count 

The  woman's  college  near  Holyoke's  mount. 

Here  Matthew  paused  again  ;  and,  lo  ! 
The  roll  of  drums  I  could  plainly  hear, 
And  smoke  of  battle  seemed  to  blow ; 
The  soldier  Grants.  I  thought,  were  near. 
Then  Matthew  spoke  of  men  of  might, 
Who  strove  for  truth,  and  fought  for  right. 
Whose  names  shall  shine  on  history's  page 
The  brighter  each  succeeding  age. 
In  every  war  from  Pequot  down 
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The  Grants  have  ably  borne  their  part ; 

Bnt  one  has  gained  the  world's  renown, 

And  sits  enthroned  in  the  nation's  heart, — 

Onr  brave  Ulysses,  silent  man, 

Modest  and  shy,  yet  firm  as  rock, 

Self-poised  above  the  critic's  mock 

Or  flatterer's  breath.    4<  The  man  who  can 

Is  king"  the  Saxons  used  to  say  ; 

A  king  in  that  most  royal  way 

Our  chief  tian  was  ;    his  meed  of  praise 

No  common  words  can  fitly  phrase. 

As  Matthew's  accents  died  away, 
I  vainly  called  for  the  voice  to  stay  ; 

But  my  dream  was  o'er 

And  I  heard  no  more 
Than  what  I  have  told  you  here  to-day. 

Philadelphia  and  Chicago  !  What  a  combination  !  Yet  the  com- 
mittee risked  it,  and  the  Family  enjoyed  it,  and  continued  to  listen 
with  interest  to 

.    THE  ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  C  GRANT,  LL.  D. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentletneny  Cousins  all  : 

This  is  a  day  for  Auld  L,a*ng  Syne,  a  day  in  which  to  recall  the  past, 
rejoice  in  the  present,  and  hope  in  the  future.  First  then  let  us  a 
little  recall  the  past.  Do  you,  Mary,  and  you  John,  you  Hannah, 
you  James,  remember  when  last  we  met  ?  No,  you  do  not !  Well,  it 
was  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  in  the  person  of  Matthew  and 
Priscilla,  our  common  ancestors.  You  cannot  realize  how  glad  I  am 
that  we  have  met  again,  and  this  time  in  a  much  less  figurative  sense.  It 
is  good  to  be  near  your  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  good  to  clasp  cousinly 
hands,  to  feel  that  you  love  all  and  are  loved  by  all,  that  you  are 
where  your  faults  will  be  condoned  and  your  virtues  will  be  exagger- 
ated, that  whatever  seed  you  scatter  will  fall  into  good  ground  and 
will  bring  forth  scriptural  returns.  I  am  glad  that  I  came  ;  I  experience 
an  unwonted  exhilaration  mixed  with  unusual  humility.  I  think  that 
I  feel,  as  did  the  old  colored  man  in  the  time  worn  story,  like  asking 
God  for  grace  to  behave  properly,  because  I  never  was  in  such  good 
company  before.  We  are  here  for  the  distinct  and  laudable  purpose  of 
praising  Matthew  Grant  and  his  children  to  the  eleventh  generation, 
(I  understand  that  the  eleventh  generation  numbers  about  two  hun- 
dred)]; ;  not  a  difficult  task  indeed,  nor  one  that  can  be  easily  over- 
done ;  so  I  ask  you  to  lay  aside  for  the  hour  all  of  that  painfully 
retiring  disposition,  that  self  deprecating  modesty  which  has  always 
been  so  characteristic  of  our  Family,  while  we  indulge  in  one  long 
loud  boast,  based  in  every  case  on  solid  facts  which  we  ought  not 
only  to  know,  but  occasionally  to  publish.  When  I  lay  the  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  I  want  the  trumpets  to  sound  such  a  note  of  joy  and  praise 
and  thanksgiving  that  the  Van  Rensselaers,  Von  Bulows,  de  Cour- 
ceys,  Sobieskis,  Aldens,  McPhersons  and  O'Briens  will  know  that  the 
Grants  have  come  back  to  Windsor. 


%  Dr.  Grant  might  have  said  the  twelfth  generation,  of  which  fifteen  members  are  already 
recorded. 
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Tradition  tells  of  the  time  when  everybody  in  the  world  was  named 
Smith,  but  as  man  became  naughty  and  did  unworthy  deeds  they  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  Smith  name  and  to  take  some  other;  so  that 
we  are  now,  and  have  been  for  years,  witnessing  the  decadence  of  the 
Smith  family,  and  their  extinction  is  but  a  question  of  time.  To-day 
there  are  only  4,500  Smith  names  in  the  Chicago  City  Directory,  | 
whereas  it  once  would  have  been  Smith  from  cover  to  cover.    Our  j 
genealogy  book  shows  that  thirty-three  of  the  good  Smiths  have  been 
able  to  get  into  the  Grant  Family,  which  would  indicate  a  reversal  of  I 
conditions  ;  and  from  that  book  also  I  make  some  other  deductions 
which  deeply  interest  us  all.    One  man  brings  his  family  on  the  good 
ship  Mary  and  John,  from  Plymouth,  England,  to  Boston  ;  and  from 
his  loins  have  come  eleven  regiments  or  sands  upon  the  shore  of  time, 
with  high  hopes  and  bright  prospects  that  the  name  will  grow  in  grace  j 
and  in  strength  and  knowledge  to  the  end.    In  the  Chicago  Directory  I 
we  have  now  250  Grants  where  a  few  years  ago  there  were  only  two. 
You  can  easily  see  what  is  happening  to  the  Smiths,  and  what  power 
is  coming  within  the  grasp  of  the  Grants.    The  grain  of  mustard  seed 
that  sprung  up  and  waxed  a  great  tree  should  be  incorporated  into 
our  coat  of  arms.    We  were  once  but  a  name  ;  now  we  belong  to  the 
eternal  verities. 

As  we  are  here,  without  vainglory,  to  be  glad  that  the  blood  of 
Matthew  Grant  flows  in  our  veins,  let  us  be  thankful  that,  we  belong  1 
to  a  Family  whose  members  are  known  as  men  and  women  of  heroic 
mould,  who  endure  hardship  without  petulance,  suffering  without 
complaint,  and  victory  without  pride.    I  have  been  personally  able  to 
observe  these  qualities  in  Clan  Z,  in  the  person  of  my  grand-aunt,  | 
Zilpah  Polly  Grant  Banister  (what  a  name  !)  who  laid  deep  at  Ipswich 
the  foundations  upon  which  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  was  built.  I 
cannot  but  remember  the  heroism  of  old  Deacon  Elijah  Grant,  my  ] 
powerfully  built,  gentle  spirited  grandfather,  who,  through  a  long  and  I 
laborious  life  upon  a  North  Connecticut  rock  pile,  which  down  here  j 
you  call  a  farm,  never  forgot  his  manhood,  never  bowed  the  knee  to  ! 
any  but  God,  never  turned  the  stranger  from  his  door,  nor  failed  to  j 
be  gentle  and  just.    When  I  praise  Deacon  Elijah  Grant  I  am  prais-  j 
ing  the  class  of  which  he  was  a  type.    After  eighty-three  years  of  1 
noble  manhood,  during  which  he  harmed  no  man,  and  turned  many 
to  righteousness,  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  the  country  church- 
yard.   On  his  tomb  are  words  that  can  never  go  from  my  mind  : 
"The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just  shall  flourish  when  he's  laid  in 
dust."    The  Grants,  you  see,  are  inclined  to  be  truthful,  even  on 
tombstones.    Clan  B  gives  us  the  immortal  name  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
who  surely  endured  hardship  without  petulance,  suffering  without 
complaint,  and  victory  without  pride,  all  to  a  degree  unsurpassed  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

If  to-day  we  have  much  cause  for  rejoicing  that  we  are  descended 
from  ancestors  that  knew  no  stain,  we  have  also  much  cause  to  see  to 
it  that  we  are  men  of  earnest  purpose,  and  that  we  leave  behind  us  a 
wise  and  virtuous  race  of  children,  who  shall  transmit  our  honor  to 
posterity,  and  be  nobler  and  better,  more  heroic,  more  unselfish  than 
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their  forebears.  It  is  no  light  thing  to  live  up  to  the  record  that  has 
been  provided  for  us  by  the  indomitable  Rev.  Arthur  Hastings  Grant, 
to  whom  we  owe  a  constantly  increasing  debt  of  gratitude.  We  can 
in  no  way  pay  this  debt  to  him,  except  as  we  read  our  duty  between 
the  lines  of  his  wonderful  Grant  Family  History.  It  is  hard  for  me 
to  remember  that  I  am  1558,0030;  but  it  is  equally  hard  for  me  to 
forget  the  path  made  so  clear  and  straight  by  the  lines  which  that 
prince  of  genealogists  has  forever  illuminated.  We  have  been  called 
to  a  glorious  inheritance  of  the  kind  that  fadeth  not  away  ;  God  forbid 
that  we  should  squander  it,  or  be  unworthy  of  it. 

Not  ten  miles  from  here,  where  the  river  winds  through  other  beau- 
tiful meadows,  lies  Pyquag,  or  ancient  Wethersfield.  To  it  in  1635 
many  English  colonists,  attracted  by  its  advantages,  turned  their 
eager  steps.  I  suppose  that  a  part  of  the  company  that  started  from 
Boston  for  Pyquag,  among  them  Matthew  Grant,  came  here  instead, 
and  settled  Windsor.  \  Among  those  who  settled  in  Wethersfield,  to 
whom  the  fierce  amenities  and  harsh  winds  of  Boston  were  not  entirely 
grateful,  was  one  Nathaniel  Foote.  This  pioneer  band  was  the  first 
that  ever  "  went  West,"  and  they  came  to  Windsor,  Hartford  and 
Wethersfield  to  grow  up  with  the  country,  to  better  ' '  maintain  their 
minister, ' '  to  find  ' 1  larger  accommodations  for  their  cattle, ' '  and  ' '  to 
welcome  from  England  more  of  their  friends"  who  were  suffering  for 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  The  miles  of  wilderness  which 
separated  them  from  Boston  were  traversed  with  more  difficulty  than  is 
now  required  to  journey  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Nathaniel  Foote,  no 
doubt,  walked  hand  in  hand  with  Matthew  Grant  on  that  famous 
journey  in  the  fall  of  1635.  They  were  both  lately  from  England  ; 
both  had  families  left  in  Boston  until  the  following  spring  ;  both 
encountered  the  trials  of  that  first  winter  in  their  new  homes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut.  They  separated  when  they  reached  this 
glorious  river,  but  both  lived  to  ornament  the  meritorious  class  of 
pious  and  excellent  persons  born  to  the  great  inheritance  of  labor  and 
love,  who  walked  in  all  meekness  shedding  lustre  upon  the  path  of 
life,  loving  and  helping  their  fellow  men,  and  acting  as  if  under  the 
eye  of  the  great  Master.  It  is  to  such  men  that  society  owes  its  peace, 
stability  and  progress;  yet  how  little  to  the  world  are  known  its 
greatest  men  !  It's  the  boast  of  Connecticut  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  its  founders  were  such  men  as  Nathaniel  Foote  and  Matthew 
Grant.  They  separated,  as  I  have  said,  in  1635,  before  Marquette  and 
LaSalle  had  made  their  famous  explorations,  at  a  time  when  Chicago 
was  not  only  not  thought  of  but  was  unthinkable,  in  what  seems  to  us 
to  have  been  the  very  childhood  of  our  race.  The  Alleghanies  no 
longer  exist ;  the  Rockies  have  ceased  to  be  a  barrier  ;  but  to  Matthew 
Grant  and  Nathaniel  Foote  the  one  towered  to  the  skies,  the  other 
had  no  practical  being.  The  Grants  spread  west  and  north  and  south, 
and  the  Footes  took  new  habitations  in  the  north  and  east.  One 
branch  stopped  not  until  it  had  reached  the  distant  Penobscot  River, 
in  the  person  of  Col.  Erastus  Foote,  long  Attorney  General  of  Maine. 


%  The  two  companies  were  quite  distinct,  the  one  that  settled  Windsor  being  from  Dorchester- 
the  Wethersfield  settlers  from  Watertown. 
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When  Col.  Foote1  s  grand-daughter  came  from  Maine  to  spend  a  win- 
ter in  Chicago,  I  found  her  out,  and  she  became  my  wife  some  joyful 
years  ago.  After  an  interval  of  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries 
Matthew  Grant  again  took  Nathaniel  Foote  by  the  hand,  and  they 
are  now  walking,  not  over  the  wilderness  between  Boston  and  Wind- 
sor, but  down  the  highway  of  a  happy  life,  trying  to  be  worthy  of 
Connecticut  and  of  Maine,  and  of  all  the  glorious  and  honorable  years 
between  1635  and  1901.  We  have  a  daughter  whose  name.  May 
Foote  Grant,  tells  the  story  in  three  words  ;  and  I  notice  among  the 
children  of  Adeline  U.  Grant  and  Charles  J.  Foote.  a  certain  Mary 
Grant  Foote  (1550,342,02)  who  does  the  same.  1  trust  that  she  is 
here  today,  and  that  our  hands,  too,  may  bridge  the  mighty  chasm 
which  time  and  space  have  wrought,  separating  the  men  who  in  1635 
had  convictions  and  courage. 

"All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God — there  is  no  last  or  first." 
We  did  not  come  over  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  though  I  wish  that 
we  had.  It  annoys  me  a  little  to  think  that  anybody  got  ahead  of  us 
in  that  important  enterprise.  But  if  we  were  not  parties  to  the  famous 
covenant  signed  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  we  were  participants 
in  the  formation  of  the  famous  fundamental  laws  of  Connecticut,  the 
first  written  constitution  in  the  history  of  the  world  upon  which  a 
government  was  built  up.  On  the  banks  of  this  stream,  right  here  in 
Windsor,  Hartford  and  Wethersfield,  under  the  mighty  preaching  of 
Hooker,  wras  drawn  the  first  breath  of  that  blessed  political  air  without 
which  we  now  should  stifle.  Here  was  the  first  government  of,  from, 
by  the  people.  Here  is  the  birthplace  of  American  democracy.  Xow 
every  American  state  has  its  fundamental  written  law  called  its 
constitution,  and  the  constitution  of  the  general  government  is  supreme 
over  all.  With  our  ancestors  thought  was  speech,  and  speech  was 
action  and  wisdom  and  truth.  We  will  forgive  the  Pilgrims  for  1620, 
because,  as  they  could  not  possibly  do  all  that  must  be  done,  they  left 
to  us  a  worthy  task,  even  yet  unfulfilled.  We  did  not  come  in  the 
Mayflower,  but  we  have  consecrated  many  lives  to  our  country.  Hear 
the  list :  King  Philip's  War  and  the  early  colonial  wars  ;  in  them 
were  engaged  most  X  of  our  ancestors  who  were  then  alive  ;  our  blood 
crimsoned  the  snows  of  V alley  Forge  ;  we  struggled  against  oppression 
with  Lawrence,  McDonough  and  Perry  ;  with  Scott  we  scaled  the 
heights  of  Chapul tepee  :  we  marched  with  Sherman  to  the  sea,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  Union  army  to  Richmond  ;  and  recently  the  fleeing 
Spaniard  has  felt  our  heavy  hand.  When  Matthew  Grant's  long  lost 
seal  ring  is  found  I  shall  propose  to  reconstruct  the  five  ermine  spots 
on  a  chevron  between  three  fleurs-de-lis,  and  to  substitute  a  quartering 
that  shall  contain  the  simple  words — no  beasts  rampant,  couchant  or 
gardant,  no  gules,  argent,  or,  azure,  no  animals — the  simple  words 
Piety,  Industry,  Patience,  Peace  ;  and  if  we  must  have  a  motto  let  it 
be  those  memorable  words  of  Matthew  himself  :  "I  have  done  nothing 
on  one  man's  desire." 

What  do  I  see  floating  on  the  beams  of  light?  An  airy  cloud 
gathering  into  shape.    It  takes  the  human  form,  majestic,  serene. 

%  Dr.  Grant,  although  a  Chicagoan,  admits  that  this  is  hyperbole. 
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benevolent,  reverend.  A  slight  characteristic  stoop  of  the  shoulders, 
a  kindly  yet  strenuous  expression  of  the  features,  proclaim  it  the  spirit 
of  Matthew  Grant.  You  do  not  see  him,  but  I  will  be  eyes  for  you  ; 
you  do  not  hear  him,  but  to-day  I  will  be  your  prophet  and  interpreter  ; 
you  do  feel  him  everywhere,  you  know  that  the  spirit  is  here,  you  are 
conscious  that  we  are  attended  to-day  by  legions  of  ministering  angels, 
of  whom  he  is  the  chief.  But  stop  !  he  speaks  !  My  harsh  voice 
cannot  convey  the  solemn  harmony  of  his  tones  ;  and,  as  he  speaks  in 
thoughts  and  not  in  words,  I  cannot  hope  to  do  more  than  imperfectly 
to  render  his  ideas :  "  Yes,  I  am  Matthew  Grant,  who  first  saw  light 
three  hundred  years  ago  in  dear  old  England.  My  parents  came  from 
the  North  ;  and  in  my  heart  has  ever  burned  the  fire  of  Scottish 
hope.  I  crossed  the  perilous  deep,  looking  forward  to  a  more  glorious 
kingdom.  In  Boston  and  in  Dorchester  the  air  was  too  confined  for 
me,  so  I  set  out  again  upon  my  travels,  and  found  the  wilderness 
hospitable  and  nature  responsive  here  in  Windsor.  Indians  were  our 
friends  and  our  enemies  ;  we  put  down  the  Pequots  and  were  at  peace 
thereafter.  I  have  come  back  here  to-day — if  I  may  say  '  come  back  ' 
— to  join  in  this  kind  festival  which  you,  my  descendants,  have  planned 
for  me.  I  rejoice  with  pardonable  pride  that  there  are  so  many  of  you 
and  that  you  are  so  worthy,  that  you  are  farmers,  mechanics,  mer- 
chants, teachers,  lawyers  and  doctors,  and  that  the  ministry  has  so 
many  of  you  ;  would  it  had  more,  for  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe 
that  the  real  power  of  the  pulpit  has  waned.  For  so  much  in  the 
present  I  am  gratified.  For  the  intervening  years  I  have  cause  to  re- 
joice in  generations  of  noble  lives  spent  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  in 
war  and  in  peace,  in  professions  learned,  in  occupations  toilsome, 
often  with  success,  always  with  zeal  and  patience  and  grace.  I  do  not 
affect  to  neglect  the  honor  which  Providence  conferred  on  me  in  per- 
mitting me  to  be  the  progenitor  of  orators  and  poets,  of  statesmen  and 
soldiers ;  nor  can  I  speak  without  emotion  of  him  on  whose  scroll  of 
honor  are  written  with  imperishable  glory  the  names  Shiloh,  Vicks- 
burg,  the  Wilderness,  Petersburg,  Richmond,  and  above  them  all 
Appomattox  and  the  famous  apple  tree.  In  the  providence  of  God 
another  might  as  easily  have  been  his  ancestor,  but  another  was  not, 
so  I  rejoice.  I  am  not  here  alone,  but  with  me  are  the  spirits  of  just 
men,  now  made  perfect,  who  have  formed  the  long  line  from  1601  to 
this  day.  We  never  leave  you,  we  could  not  if  we  would,  for  you  are 
part  of  us,  and  in  you  is  our  immortality.  Let  the  peace  that  passes 
understanding  be  in  this  place,  and  in  every  place  in  which  you  find 
yourselves.  Within  however  small  an  area  your  activities  may  be 
confined,  make  it  a  large  place.  Above  all  STAND  FAST  !  "  He  has 
ceased,  the  circumambient  air  no  longer  vibrates  with  his  thoughts,  but 
we  know  that  he  has  not  gone.  We  only  know  that  we  can  feel  him, 
them,  always  if  we  will.  We  have  a  past  glorious  in  its  simplicity, 
a  present  gratifying  in  what  it  is  accomplishing  ;  let  us  make  the  future 
an  erect,  simple,  lucid, overwhelming,  demonstration  of  our  worthiness. 

The  chairman  then  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  informal  re- 
port of  the  Treasurer  had  shown  an  expected  deficiency,  and  called 
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for  life  membership  volunteers  to  make  up  the  needed  amount.  In 
twenty  minutes  as  many  life  memberships  had  been  subscribed  for. 
If  those  who  were  not  present  would  do  as  well  it  would  fill  the  heart 
of  the  Treasurer  with  joy,  for  it  would  mean  that  bills  could  be  paid 
when  due  without  recourse  to  the  private  loans  that  have  been  a 
necessity  during  the  last  two  years. 

After  singing  "  Blest  be  the  Tie  that  Binds"  the  meeting  adjourned 
and  the  Family  dispersed  to  gather  again  in  the  evening  in  Unity 
Hall,  Hartford,  where  was  held 
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This  was  easily  the  most  delightful  feature  of  the  Reunion,  and 
as  such  is  the  most  difficult  to  describe,  especially  as  the  editor  had 
the  misfortune  not  to  be  present.  It  was  absolutely  free  from 
formality,  as  such  a  gathering  of  kindred  should  be.  The  hall  was 
tastefully  decorated,  and  light  refreshments  were  served  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Reception  Committee.  The  patronesses  were  Mrs.  Mary 
Grant  Cramer  (B),  Mrs.  Roswell  Grant  (E),  Mrs.  Frank  Grant  (F), 
and  Mrs.  Frances  Grant  Clark  (F).  Rev.  Roland  D.  Grant  (F) 
displayed  an  interesting  collection  of  relics  and  papers,  including 
autographs  of  many  of  the  Family  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  letters,  deeds,  wills,  commissions,  muster  rolls, 
and  other  military  documents,  all  relating  to  the  Family  during  the 
same  period,  together  with  the  sword  and  "brick  cleaner"  of  Edward 
Chapman  Grant.  There  were  renewals  of  old  acquaintances  and 
hearty  formation  of  new  ones,  with  the  inevitable  interspersion  of 
ancestral  reminiscences  and  anecdotes. 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  27. 

In  the  morning  many  wTent  to  hear  Rev.  Roland  D.  Grant,  who 
preached  in  Hartford,  and  in  the  evening  the  Family  gathered  in 
Unity  Church,  Hartford,  which  had  been  rented  for  the  occasion. 
Excellent  music  was  rendered -by  the  choir  of  the  church,  and  the 
congregation  united  in  singing  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee,"  "Let 
Children  Hear  the  Mighty  Deeds,"  and  "O  Star  of  Truth,  Down 
Shining."  The  first  part  of  the  first  chapter  of  Joshua  and  Kipling's 
"Recessional"  were  read  by  the  preacher  of  the  occasion,  Arthur 
H.  Grant  (W),  who,  after  prayer,  delivered  the 

ANNIVERSARY  SERMON. 

"  But  this  I  confess  unto  thee,  that  after  the  way  which  they  call 
heresy,  so  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers  "  (Acts  24:14). 

His  worst  enemies  would  have  called  Matthew  Grant  an  expatriated 
heretic  ;  and  the  aspersion  would  have  been  true,  for  he  was  a  heretic 
who  expatriated  himself  because  he  was  unwilling  to  accord  himself 
with  the  religious  spirit  of  his  age  and  country.  What  is  a  heretic  ? 
A  heretic  is  one  who  leaves  the  beaten  track  of  the  authority  of  the 
past,  and  goes  out  into  the  wilderness  of  new  thought,  trusting  that 
God  will  lead  him  into  the  truth.  Paul  was  confessedly  a  heretic  ; 
Martin  Euther  and  John  Wesley  were  heretics  ;  if  you  put  your  finger 
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on  any  man  who  has  had  any  large  share  in  the  making  of  Christian 
history,  you  will  in  almost  all  cases  place  it  on  a  heretic. 

Heretics  are  men  who  have  faith  ;  for  without  faith  they  would 
not  dare  to  break  away  from  established  customs  and  creeds.  Faith 
was  the  keynote  of  Matthew  Grant's  life.  What  is  faith  ?  Faith  is 
the  instinct  of  the  soul,  that  reaches  out  and  lays  hold  of  the  eter- 
nal verities  that  transcend  the  powers  of  reason  and  the  understand- 
ing. It  is  the  divine  in  man  answering  to  the  divine  in  nature,  as 
the  untouched  string  vibrates  in  unison  with  the  one  struck.  It  is 
the  soul  of  man  communing  with  God,  i.  e.  finding  that  it  has  some- 
thing in  common  with  God,  and  reversing  the  psalmist's  dictum,  say- 
ing :  Thy  ways  are  as  my  ways,  O  God.  Faith  is  not  beliefs  about 
God  ;  beliefs  are  the  product  of  reason.  No  two  men  starting  from  the 
same  premises  will  reach  exactly  the  same  conclusions.  Of  a  dozen 
men  starting  to  reason  from  the  same  accepted  facts  one  will  find  his 
results  best  expressed  in  the  Westminster  Confession,  another  in  the 
Arminianism  of  the  Methodist  Church,  a  third  will  find  himself  in 
the  Baptist  Church,  and  so  on.  The  church  has  made  the  mistake 
of  placing  undue  emphasis  on  beliefs,  which  it  ties  up  into  bundles 
called  creeds  ;  but  you  can  never  get  faith  into  those  bundles.  Beliefs 
divide  men  ;  faith  unites  them.  We  are  not  especially  interested  in 
Matthew  Grant's  beliefs.  I  think  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  not 
one  of  us  here  to-night  believes  as  he  did ;  but  we  are  all  interested 
in,  and  I  hope  share,  his  faith.  Faith  is  the  childlike  trust  that 
clings  closest  when  the  storms  of  life  are  fiercest.  Some  people  think 
faith  a  symptom  of  a  weak  mind  ;  they  demand  to  understand  every- 
thing. On  the  contrary  it  is  only  the  small  mind  that  for  a  moment 
imagines  that  we  can  understand  everything.  Faith  is  as  much  the 
handmaid  of  science  as  of  religion,  and  is  the  basis  of  what  we  call 
practical  life.  By  faith  the  farmer  throws  his  good  wheat  into  the 
ground,  hoping  to  receive  fifty  or  an  hundredfold  in  due  season  ;  we 
call  it  trust  in  the  processes  of  nature,  but  back  of  that  is  faith  in  the 
God  of  nature.  By  faith  the  astronomer  equips  a  costly  expedition 
to  observe  an  eclipse  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  with  full 
confidence  that  the  dark  band  will  girdle  the  earth  at  the  point  in- 
dicated by  his  calculations  ;  you  say  that  in  this  he  relies  solely  upon 
reason,  but  back  of  all  mathematical  calculations  lies  faith  in  the  un- 
changeableness  of  God  ;  God  has  made  an  appointment  to  meet  the 
astronomer  in  the  eclipse,  and  the  astronomer  has  faith  that  the 
appointment  will  be  kept  to  the  minute  ;  you  cannot  prove  anything 
in  science  without  implying  faith  in  God,  with  whom  there  is  neither 
variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning,  and  on  this  faith  the  scientist 
rests  all  his  reasoning  and  researches.  By  faith  Matthew  Grant  left 
his  home  in  fair  and  civilized  England  to  brave  for  conscience'  sake 
the  dangers  and  privations  that  he  knew  would  meet  him  in  his  new 
home  among  the  savages  on  the  bleak  New  England  coast,  trusting 
that  the  God  who  had  led  him  into  the  light  of  truth  would  not  for- 
sake him  in  his  time  of  need.  Those  who  reared  the  Faith  Monument 
at  Plymouth  did  well,  for  neither  love  nor  hope,  but  only  faith  could 
have  nerved  the  Pilgrims  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  an  unknown  shore  ; 
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and  it  stands  as  a  memorial  not  to  the  Pilgrims  only,  but  to  all  those 
who  closely  followed  them  and  were  sure  of  nothing  save  privation 
and  hardship.  Faith  is  the  basic  virtue  that  underlies  all  other 
Christian  virtues. 

The  minor  key-note  of  our  ancestor's  life,  (the  major  being  faith,) 
was  devotion  to  principle,  which  grows  out  of  faith.  This  is  illustrated 
by  his  removing  from  Dorchester  to  Windsor.  It  was  almost  the  first 
time  that  a  settlement  had  been  made  so  far  from  the  coast.  Though 
the  Connecticut  River  was  then  navigable  to  Windsor,  by  settling 
there  the  colonists  practically  cut  themselves  off  from  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  mother  country.  He  had  come  from  England  to 
secure  freedom  for  himself ;  he  came  to  Windsor  to  secure  it  for 
others  ;  for,  although  as  a  member  of  the  church  he  was  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  he  believed  that  the  right  to  vote 
should  not  be  confined  to  church  members,  as  was  the  case  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  so  braved  the  terrors  of  the  untrodden  wilderness  in 
order  to  found  a  colony  on  the  principles  of  manhood  suffrage. 
Lowell  expressed  Matthew's  thoughts  when  he  said: 

He's  true  to  God  who's  true  to  man;  wherever  wrong  is  done 
To  the  humblest  and  the  weakest  'neath  the  all-beholding  sun 
That  wrong  is  also  done  to  us;  and  they  are  slaves  most  base 
Whose  love  of  right  is  for  themselves,  and  not  for  all  their  race. 

Devotion  to  principle  was  recognized  in  Matthew  Grant  by  his  fellow 
townsmen,  who  through  many  years  trusted  him  with  important 
offices,  where  principle  even  more  than  skill  was  a  necessity.  And 
the  same  quality  is  shown  when,  near  the  close  of  his  long  life,  he  un- 
consciously strikes  its  key-note  in  those  memorable  words:  "  I  have 
done  nothing  on  one  man's  desire." 

Are  we,  the  descendants  of  this  man,  all  imbued  with  the  same 
spirit?  The  name  without  the  spirit  is  void  ;  and  though  his  blood 
may  course  through  our  veins,  and  though  we  have  the  privilege  of 
bearing  his  honored  name,  it  matters  little  unless  we  have  the  same 
spirit  of  devotion  to  principle  deep-rooted  in  faith  in  God. 

To-day  this  great  country  is  in  danger  of  losing  some  of  the  liberties 
which  Matthew  Grant  emigrated  to  secure,  and  which  his  descendants 
defended  and  broadened  in  the  Revolution.  In  our  cities  we  are  fre- 
quently subject  to  the  will  of  one  man  whom  we  call  the  boss.  One 
of  the  saddest  things  in  connection  with  the  campaign  now  in  progress 
in  New  York  is  to  see  good  old  New  England  names  enrolled  with  the 
organization  that  exists  solely  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  pockets 
of  its  leaders  and  henchmen  with  money  derived  from  the  protection 
of  vice  and  the  persecution  of  industry.  I  have  spoken  of 
New  York,  but  New  York  is  not  worse  than  some  of  her 
sister  cities.  I  have  spoken  of  the  cities,  but  the  country 
districts  are  not  free  from  political  vice  ,  nor  is  the  purchasable  vote 
confined  to  citizens  of  foreign  birth  ;  an  investigation  showed  that 
even  in  this  dear  old  home  state  the  sale  of  votes  by  citizens  belonging 
to  the  old  American  families  is  not  uncommon.  Unfortunately  no 
political  party  has  a  monopolyof  this  corruption,  fortunately  none  has  a 
monopoly  of  political  virtue  ;  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  the  ballots  of  any 
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party  to  bear  so  clearly  and  distinctly  the  best  names  that  a  man  can 
with  clear  conscience  vote  his  party  ticket  straight  year  after  year. 
The  cheapest  vote  sold  is  not  the  one  for  which  the  voter  gets  a 
dollar,  but  the  vote  which  is  cast  simply  because  the  party  managers 
tell  us  to  vote  that  ticket.  How  many  of  us  can  say,  as  did  Matthew, 
M  I  have  done  nothing  on  one  man's  desire  ' '  ?  To-day  the  1  'one  man' ' 
is  the  boss,  and  his  desire  is  that  we  should  vote  the  straight  ticket 
without  regard  to  principle  or  character. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  to  easy-going  indifference  among  our 
people  that  augurs  not  well  for  the  future.  Egypt,  Babylon  and 
Rome  were  overwhelmed,  not  by  adversity,  but  by  a  prosperity  which 
they  had  not  the  moral  fibre  to  resist ;  and  we  are  threatened  by  the 
same  danger.  We  are  taxed  by  various  monopolies  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  tea  tax  our  ancestors  resisted  so  ruggedly  is  a  mere  bagatelle 
in  comparison.  Yet,  rather  than  submit  to  what  they  regarded  as  an 
unjust  tax,  our  forefathers  drank  no  tea.  That  may  seem  a  very 
small  sacrifice  to  us  who  have  coffee,  chocolate  and  cocoa  to  fall  back 
upon  ;  but  in  those  days  it  was  a  great  sacrifice,  for  not  only  was  tea 
the  only  beverage  of  importance  except  New  England  rum,  but  it 
represented  a  very  large  share  of  imported  luxuries,  and,  to  make  the 
comparison  a  fair  one,  it  would  be  as  though  we  swept  from  our  tables 
at  once  almost  all  the  luxuries  that  now  enrich  them,  whether  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  or  from  distant  parts  of  our  own  land. 
I  doubt  whether  we  would  have  the  stamina  to  do  this.  Thomas  B. 
Reed  once  said:  "We  cannot  carry  canned  freedom  to  all  the 
heathen";  no,  nor  pass  it  on  from  one  generation  to  another,  for  it 
does,  not  keep.  "Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the 
blow."  We  soon  cease  to  be  free  if  content  with  inherited  freedom. 
We  pride  ourselves  on  being  born  free,  forgetting  that  "eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty  ' ' ;  every  bit  must  be  paid  for,  in 
treasure,  in  blood,  or  in  social  ostracism.  We  are  now  in  danger  of 
losing  some  of  the  privileges  for  which  our  forefathers  fought  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  for  principle.  And  remember,  as 
Lowell  said  in  those  stanzas  that  were  the  favorites  of  President 
Garfield : 

They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 

Hatred,  scoffing  and  abuse 

Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 

From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think. 

They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak; 
They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 

God  grant  that  there  may  be  none  of  us  who  have  bowed  the  knee 
to  the  Baal  of  careless  conformity  ! 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  go  back  to  Matthew  Grant,  and  become  mere 
imitators  of  his  virtues.  Each  generation  of  his  descendants  has 
added  to  what  he  won  something  that  has  made  for  private  virtue 
and  public  strength,  and  we  must  do  likewise  if  we  would  be  worthy 
of  him  and  them.    As  Whittier  has  it : 
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By  thine  own  soul's  law  learn  to  live; 

And,  if  men  thwart  thee,  take  no  heed ; 
And,  if  men  hate  thee,  have  no  care. 

Sing  thou  thy  song,  and  do  thy  deed  ; 
Hope  thou  thy  hope,  and  pray  thy  prayer, 

And  claim  no  crown  they  will  not  give. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  28. 

During  the  day  visits  were  paid  to  the  rooms  of  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society,  where  a  fine  collection  of  Grant  and  other  inter- 
esting relics  of  colonial  days  was  on  exhibition.  The  visitors  from  a 
distance  made  pilgrimages  to  the  various  family  seats  in  East  Wind- 
sor Hill,  Wapping  and  Tolland,  with  local  members  as  cicerones.  In 
the  evening  they  gathered  in  the  spacious  parlors  of  the  Allyn  House, 
Hartford,  chatting  pleasantly  until  it  was  time  for 

THE  BANQUET. 

With  the  exception  of  those  at  the  speakers'  table  the  guests  were 
arranged  in  groups  of  six  at  small  tables,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
occasion  was  greatly  enhanced  thereby.  The  menu  was  excellent,  as 
was  also  the  music  furnished  by  Colt's  orchestra.  Rev.  Roland  D. 
Grant,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  was  the  toastmaster,  and  we  regret  having  to 
omit  the  many  witty  remarks  made  by  him  in  introducing  the  various 
speakers  ;  but  the  editor  is  not  a  stenographer,  and  so  can  only  say 
that  they  were  as  scintillant  as  might  be  expected  from  one  of  Dr. 
Grant's  well  known  eloquence.  He  told  of  his  life  in  Vancouver,  and 
said  that  while  he  liked  it  there,  he  liked  it  better  here,  and  best  of  all 
he  liked  to  meet  the  Grants.  Before  announcing  the  first  toast  he 
called  upon  the  Recorder,  who  spoke  substantially  as  follows : 
"  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  a?id  Gentlemen  : 

As  several  have  asked  who  our  newly  elected  President  is,  and  as  I 
was  in  a  measure  responsible  for  his  nomination,  it  seemed  well  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  he  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Ohio  ;  he  was  not  elected  on  that  account,  nor 
yet  because  he  is  Chairman  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Committee  of  the 
House, — the  committee  that  acts  as  a  check  upon  what  is  called  '  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senate,'  under  which  numberless  appropriations  are 
voted  by  that  body  for  useless  so-called  improvements.  Because  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  committee  of  which  Mr.  Burton  is  chairman  to  protect 
the  public  purse  by  excluding  these  items  from  the  final  bill,  its  mem- 
bers usually  incur  the  cordial  dislike  of  the  senators ;  but  I  am  assured 
by  a  prominent  attorney  of  this  city  that  Mr.  Burton  has  performed 
his  delicate  task  with  such  tact  that  he  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
has  won  both  the  respect  and  the  admiration  of  the  Senate.  This 
shows  something  of  the  character  of  the  man,  as  does  also  this  inci- 
dent told  me  by  a  federal  official  in  New  York  :  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Hanna  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  senatorship  from  Ohio,  the  gov- 
ernor was  unwilling  at  first  to  appoint  him,  and  urged  Mr.  Burton  to 
accept  the  seat ;  but  although  he  was  not  a  Hanna  man,  as  they  say, 
Mr.  Burton  declined  the  office  which  is  the  goal  of  every  congress- 
man's ambition  because  he  would  have  had  to  accept  it  as  the  repre- 
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sentative  of  the  faction  of  the  party  opposed  to  Mr.  Hanna,  and  he 
was  unwilling  to  become  a  factional  man.  It  is  this  willingness  to 
put  what  he  regarded  as  the  best  interests  of  his  party  above  his  own 
personal  ambition  that  made  him  worthy  to  be  the  President  of  our 
Association.  And  now,  as  Mr.  Burton  is  too  ill  to  be  present  with  us 
to-night,  I  suggest  that  a  message  of  sympathy  be  sent  to  him  from 
this  assemblage." 

The  suggestion  wTas  unanimously  approved,  and  later  in  the  evening 
the  toastmaster  announced  Mr.  Burton's  reply  to  the  message. 

Mrs.  Mary  Grant  Cramer  (B),  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  responded  as 
follows  to  the  toast : 

"  Within"  and  Beyond  "a  Milk  of  Edinboro  Town." 
Mr.  President  and  other  Kinsme?i  ' 

Many  years  ago  at  a  wedding  a  little  girl  was  told  to  speak  to  my 
mother;  she  did  so  in  the  following  original  way:  "You  have  heard 
of  little  Abby  ?"  "Yes,"  my  mother  replied.  "Well  here  I  are." 
In  the  expressive  language  of  little  Abby  I  can  say  :  "Here  I  are;" 
but  last  summer  I  did  not  always  know  where  I  wras,  when  coursing 
rapidly  along  steel  arteries  across  the  continent ;  desiring  to  locate 
myself,  I  occasionally  asked  :  ' 1  What  state  are  we  in  now  ? ' '  Judg- 
ing from  the  appearances  of  the  young  people  in  our  large  party,  I 
thought  that  at  no  distant  time  some  of  them  would  enter  the  state  of 
matrimony. 

The'  last  summer  of  the  closing  century  my  son  and  I  did  some 
lively  skipping  in  lands  beyond  the  sea.  About  a  week  ago  my  sister, 
in  alluding  to  my  skipping  propensities,  said  to  a  guest  :  ' '  When 
Mary  gets  to  be  seventy  she  will  want  to  be  going  all  the  time,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighty  there  will  be  no  holding  her;"  after  that  I  suppose 
she  thought  that  a  long  rest  would  be  in  store  for  her  wandering  sister. 

Summer  before  last  my  son  and  I  left  London  and  proceeded  up  the 
west  coast  of  England  and  Scotland,  traveled  on  the  lakes  of  both 
countries,  visited  the  cities  on  our  route,  and  passing  down  the  east 
side  of  Scotland  and  England,  we  returned  to  London  ;  there  we 
struck,  not  a  hornets'  nest,  but  a  nest  of  Grants,  I  am  happy  to  say. 

We  enjoyed  our  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Man ;  we  would  have  gone  to 
the  Isle  of  Woman  also,  but  it  was  not  down  on  our  map.  The  capitol 
of  Manxlaiid,  Douglass,  is  situated  on  rising  ground  that  slopes  down 
to  the  curved  shore  of  the  beautiful  bay ;  from  our  hotel  fronting  on 
it  we  made  pleasant  excursions  to  romantic  glens  and  to  towns  on  the 
island  ;  in  Peel  we  saw  the  extensive  ruins  of  a  castle  overlooking  the 
sea.  Our  visit  to  Fingal's  Cave  and  to  the  island  of  Iona  furnished 
us  a  novel  experience  ;  on  Iona  Columbo  first  preached  the  gospel, 
and  from  there  it  spread  over  Scotland,  and  the  Scots  claim  that  they 
gave  Christianity  to  England.  On  this  lonely  island  we  were  sur- 
prised to  see  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  a  fine  large  cathedral ;  near 
it  are  some  curiously  carved  crosses,  the  only  ones  remaining  any- 
where of  that  peculiar  Gaelic  kind  ;  we  also  saw  the  tombs  of  the  kings. 

I  am  a  cold  water  disciple  ;  but  more  water  was  administered  to  us 
externally  in  Scotland  than  was  convenient  or  agreeable  ;  on  entering 
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it  we  were  dumped  down  at  Dumfries  in  a  rain  storm  ;  and  we  made 
our  exit  from  the  land  of  our  forefathers  after  night  in  the  rain.  As 
we  entered  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  vainly  searching  for  a  time  for  a 
night's  shelter,  we  realized  that  the  darkness  was  very  dark, 
and  the  rain  very  wet ;  in  that  instance  we  had  failed  to  secure  ac- 
commodations in  advance.  After  a  drouth  the  natives  welcomed  rain  ; 
we  had  it  every  day  we  were  in  Scotland,  but  it  did  not  interfere  with 
our  movements  ;  smiles  soon  succeeded  frowns  on  the  face  of  nature, 
and  we  went  on  our  way  rejoicing.  From  Glasgow  we  proceeded  to 
the  lake  region  ;  we  saw  Loch  Lomond  to  advantage  till  nearly  time 
for  us  to  disembark  ;  but  alas  for  beautiful  Loch  Katrine, — its  charms 
were  veiled  in  mist.  In  passing  through  the  Trossachs  in  open  brakes 
the  windows  of  heaven  were  again  opened,  and  the  rain  descended  in 
torrents,  greatly  obscuring  our  view  of  the  magnificent  scenery  along 
our  route  ;  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  the  drivers  paused,  and  at  the  com- 
mand "umbrellas  down"'  they  came  down,  and  we  gazed  eagerly 
through  the  dense  mist,  but  could  only  faintly  discern  the  hills  and 
valleys  and  lovely  scenery  that  were  all  around  us. 

Edinburgh  is  the  most  picturesque  city  we  ever  saw ;  from  my  win- 
dow on  Prince's  street  I  could  look  across  a  fine  park  at  the  old  castle 
that  crowned  the  summit  of  a  high  hill.  We  ascended  it,  and  saw  the 
objects  of  interest  in  the  castle  ;  in  the  drill  grounds  and  court  below 
squads  of  Highland  soldiers  in  kilt  skirts  were  passing  to  and  fro. 

One  day,  in  passing  through  a  street,  we  observed  the  name  of  John 
Grant  on  a  large  book  store ;  we  entered,  and  in  conversation  with 
Mr.  Grant  he  urged  us  to  visit  Grantown,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Grant  family  for  hundreds  of  years  back  ;  he  said  that  Lady  Seafield 
of  Grant  Castle  would  receive  us  with  open  arms,  and  that  she  could 
give  us  more  information  about  the  Grants  than  anyone  else  could.  I 
asked  if  the  scenery  was  fine  in  that  direction.  "  Oh,  beautiful  !  "  he 
exclaimed  with  emphasis,  and  added  :  "If  you  do  not  visit  Grantown, 
you  will  regret  it  all  the  rest  of  your  life. ' '  I  did  not  wish  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  my  life  in  chewing  morsels  of  regret,  so  we  went ; 
the  rain  did  also ;  it  overtook  us  among  the  lofty  heather-clad  hills  of 
the  north  of  Rainland,  as  I  felt  like  christening  the  land  of  the  weep- 
ing clouds.  Our  attention  was  diverted  from  the  pretty  scenery  to  the 
miniature  waterfalls  that  poured  down  the  hillsides,  and  disappeared 
beneath  the  car  tracks,  then  descended  into  the  ravine  on  the  other 
side  ;  a  lady  who  had  resided  in  that  part  of  the  country  from  her 
childhood  said  she  had  never  seen  such  a  storm.  On  our  arrival  in 
Grantown  we  stopped  at  the  Grant  Arms  Hotel ;  Mr.  Grant  charged 
us  to  make  ourselves  known  there,  but  the  man  in  attendance  there, 
with  whom  we  had  some  conversation,  was  not  overwhelmed  with  the 
majesty  of  our  presence  ;  we  might  as  well  have  told  him  that  we 
were  members  of  John  Smith's  family,  as  to  tell  him  that  we  were 
Grants  from  America.  On  our  arrival  at  Grantown  we  inquired 
whether  Lady  Seafield  was  at  home,  only  to  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. This  town  is  a  popular  health  resort  720  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  ;  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  visited  it  in  i860,  and  this 
gave  the  town  a  boost ;  fortunately  our  health  resorts  manage  to  be 
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popular  without  a  royal  boost.  There  are  pleasant  walks  and  a  fine 
public  square  in  Grantown.  Early  next  morning  I  walked  along  the 
business  street,  reading  the  familiar  name  of  Grant  on  the  signs  at 
frequent  intervals.  I  bought  a  history  of  the  town,  which  is  quite 
interesting,  and  postal  cards  on  which  are  the  Grant  coat  of  arms  and 
motto,  views  in  the  town  and  of  Castle  Grant.  After  breakfast  we 
walked  in  the  direction  of  the  castle,  but  a  sudden  severe  shower 
overtook  us  before  we  reached  the  great  gate  of  the  castle  grounds, 
and  we  were  glad  to  take  refuge  in  the  keeper's  lodge.  The  woman 
there  gave  us  some  interesting  information  ;  we  saw  on  the  walls  por- 
traits of  Lady  Seafield  and  her  son  (in  military  dress),  her  only  child, 
who  passed  away  years  before.  As  the  rain  continued  we  had  not  the 
courage  to  walk  a  mile  through  it  to  see  the  castle,  since  the  chief  at- 
traction of  it  was  no  longer  there. 

In  a  few  hours  more  we  were  "  within  a  mile  of  Edinboro  town," 
where  we  saw  so  much  to  interest  us.  In  front  of  the  Windsor  Hotel, 
where  we  stopped  on  our  return,  is  an  imposing  statue  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  sitting  in  a  pavilion,  all  of  white  marble  ;  this  fine  work  of  art 
was  executed  by  the  father  of  the  sculptor  of  an  equestrian  statue  of 
General  Grant  in  Muscatine,  Iowa,  to  the  unveiling  of  which  my 
sister  and  I  were  invited.  While  dining  I  cannot  take  you  even  in 
thought  to  all  the  interesting  localities  wTe  visited  on  our  charming 
trip  through  Great  Britain  ;  but  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  me,  in  this 
connection,  to  pass  over  in  silence  our  meeting  w7ith  some  representa- 
tive Grants  of  London  on  our  return  there.  Mr.  Albert  Grant, 
Secretary  of  the  Clan  Grant  Society  there,  had  called  on  us 
during  our  former  brief  visit  to  London  ;  he  kindly  took  us  one  day 
to  see  the  celebrated  Bank  of  England,  where  we  were  conducted 
though  the  various  rooms  of  the  building,  and  saw  much  to  interest 
us,  for  we  were  treated  with  great  courtesy.  Mr.  Grant  pointed  out 
a  fragment  of  the  old  wall  of  London,  all  that  now  remains  of  it,  and 
took  us  to  lunch  at  Crosby  Hall  where  Richard  III  once  rested. 
One  evening  he  called  at  our  hotel  and  drove  with  us  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  city,  to  dine  with  a  small  party  of  Grants.  On  arriving  at  our 
destination  we  passed  rapidly  through  a  bazar  in  a  large  building  ; 
we  had  no  time  to  linger  over  the  extensive  and  beautiful  display, 
but  hastened  to  the  park  beyond  to  join  the  party  waiting  for  us  ;  the 
last  name  of  every  one  of  them  was  Grant.  After  the  excellent  din- 
ner was  served  we  lingered  on  the  veranda  for  awhile,  listening  to  the 
sweet  strains  of  a  band.  Then  someone  proposed  that  we  should 
1 '  shoot  the  shute  ;  ' '  this  novel  attraction  was  located  in  a  beautiful 
part  of  the  garden,  the  artificial  charms  of  which  were  increased  by 
viewing  them  by  electric  light.  When  I  saw  a  boat  dancing  in  the 
air  I  had  no  idea  of  entering  it,  but  a  little  persuasion  induced  me  to 
accompany  our  party  and  enter  the  boat  at  the  top  of  a  hill  ;  before 
any  of  us  said  "Jack  Robinson  "  we  shot  down  that  hill,  plunged  into 
the  water,  and  bounced  twice  into  the  air.  I  was  disappointed  at 
feeling  no  sensation,  and  wished  that  we  had  bounced  once  more,  in 
hopes  of  realizing  how  it  felt  to  sail  through  two  elements. 

After  visiting  some  cathedral  towns,  wre  crossed  the  channel  and 
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went  to  Paris,  where  we  spent  a  month,  often  visiting  the  beautiful 
exposition.  The  last  time  we  were  there  we  dined  in  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
and  from  that  lofty  height  had  a  splendid  view  of  the  illumination  at 
night ;  the  wide  central  pathway  of  the  grand  esplanade  far  below  us 
seemed  paved  with  human  heads ;  all  eyes  were  directed  toward 
Electricity  Building  that  enclosed  that  end  of  the  esplanade  ;  the 
triple  arched  cornice  of  this  imposing  building  was  a  glittering  mass 
of  golden  light,  and  it  looked  like  broad  lace  work  pinned  against  the 
sky  ;  then  it  suddenly  changed  to  a  crimson  hue,  as  did  the  illumi- 
nated water  palace  below  the  central  arch  ;  beneath  it  was  an  illumi- 
ated  waterfall,  terminating  in  cascades  that  looked  like  gems  tumb- 
ling in  beautiful  confusion  ;  still  lower,  in  a  great  basin,  danced 
twenty  fountains  of  a  pale  blue  color.  The  whole  was  like  a  fairy 
scene  that  lingers  as  a  pleasant  memory  of  that  brilliant  occasion. 


Chas.  C.  Taintor  (*),  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  spoke  on 

The  Family  Tree  :    Its  Branches  and  Fruit. 

Mr.   Toastmaster,  Ladies  of  the  Reception  Committee,  Officers  of  the 
Grant  Family  Association,  Aunts,  Uncles  and  Cousi?is  : 
No,  that  is  too  formal ;  may  I  not  call  you  brothers  and  sisters,  at 
least  for  to-night  ? 

I  esteem  it  an  honor  to  answer  to  a  toast  at  our  banquet  to-night. 
Perhaps  my  experience  is  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  O' Regan,  who,  stand- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  saw  the  magnificent  steamer  Oregon 
passing  and  said  :  "O' Regan,  not  six  months  in  the  country  and  a 
steamship  christened  for  me;"  and  I,  though  but  a  few  months  a 
member  of  this  Association  and  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  toast  : 
"  Our  Family  Tree."  You  will,  I  think,  appreciate  the  difficulties  of 
my  position  when  I  tell  you  that  until  after  the  service  last  night,  I 
did  not  know  that  this  honor  awaited  me.  I  am  not  the  person 
selected  to  respond  to  this  toast  ;  I  am  an  emergency  man,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  chairman  of  our  committee  told  me  that  he  was  in 
trouble,  and  put  it  on  personal  grounds  that  I  consented  to  make  the 
attempt.  Who  ever  heard  of  any  member  of  the  Grant  Family  refus- 
ing aid  to  anyone  in  trouble  ?  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  I  have 
never  been  guilty  of  such  an  indiscretion  as  speech-making,  but  my 
transgressions  in  this  line  are  not  numerous.  Perhaps  the  story  of 
the  negro  boys  will  illustrate  my  position.  One  said  to  the  other  : 
' '  You  ben  gone  steal  watermillion  ?  ' '  And  the  other  said  :  * '  Oh  I 
neber."  "O  yas  you  did."  44  Oh  I  neber."  "  What,  not  in  your 
whole  life?"  "Oh-h,  my  whole  life!"  A  distinguished  speaker,  in 
reply  to  the  question  as  to  how  long  it  would  take  him  to  prepare  a 
speech,  replied  :  "  If  it  is  to  be  fifteen  minutes  long,  it  will  take  me 
three  weeks  ;  if  thirty  minutes,  one  week  ;  and  if  an  hour,  I  can  begin 
at  once.  On  that  basis  you  will  see  that  this  infliction  will  be  a  long 
one. 

It  is  less  than  a  year  since  I  learned  that  I  was  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  this  body,  not  knowing  the  point  where  you  drew  the  line 
after  the  name  of  Grant  had  ceased.    I  learned  from  our  worthy  Re- 
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corder  that  any  descendent  of  Matthew  Grant  is  eligible.  My  good 
mother,  more  than  a  half  century  ago,  took  care  that  we  children 
should  know  through  what  families  we  traced  our  descent,  and  she 
fixed  the  Grant  name  in  our  minds  by  having  us  call  her  grand- 
mother "  grandmother  Grant-Green, "  and  her  own  mother  "grand- 
mother Green. ' '  That  I  do  not  bear  the  name  of  Grant  is  owing  to  a 
combination  of  two  circumstances  ;  one  was  the  partiality  of  my  great- 
grandfather, Jonathan  Grant,  for  daughters  ;  the  other  was  a  custom 
universally  observed  at  that  time  and  somewhat  prevalent  still,  I  be- 
lieve, of  having  the  daughter  take  the  name  of  the  man  she  married. 
These  circumstances,  while  they  cut  me  off  from  ever  bearing  the 
Grant  name,  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  name  of  which  I 
have  ever  been  proud,  one  that  has  been  is  this  country  since  1643. 

On  entering  the  church  at  Windsor  on  Saturday  I  had  a  momen- 
tary feeling  that  grandfather  Jonathan  had  neglected  his  daughters' 
interests,  for  there  before  me  were  standards  bearing  the  clan  letter  of 
the  male  descendants  but  no  provision  made  for  those  of  us  who  were 
the  sons  of  our  mothers.  I  was  reminded  of  the  boy  in  Sunday 
school.  The  lesson  was  on  "Daniel  in  the  lions'  den."  To  make 
the  story  more  vivid,  the  teacher  showed  them  a  picture  representing 
Daniel,  standing  in  the  lions'  den,  calm  and  serene,  his  priestly  robes 
about  him,  while  the  great  lions  stood  ready  to  advance  on  him  with 
open  mouths,  and  the  little  ones  stood  farther  back  looking  expectant. 
The  boy  began  to  cry.  His  teacher  said:  "What  are  you  crying 
about,  Johnny  ?  "  The  boy  said  :  "  Those  big  lions  will  get  all  there 
is  of  Daniel,  and  the  little  lions  won't  get  any."  Then  I  looked  at 
my  badge,  and  saw  the  star.  Grandfather  Jonathan  did  take  good 
care  of  his  descendants  ;  they  are  in  the  star  clan.  And  now,  on  be- 
half of  this  clan,  I  ask  that,  at  the  next  reunion  of  this  Association, 
our  emblem,  the  star,  may  be  placed  on  a  standard,  that  we  may 
know  where  to  gather,  and  that  you  may  see  what  the  mothers  have 
done  for  the  Family. 

' '  Our  Family  Tree  ;  Its  Branches  and  Fruit. ' '  A  century  and  a 
half  ago,  twins  came  to  gladden  the  home  of  a  family  in  my  native 
county.  To  commemorate  the  event  the  glad  father  transplanted 
two  small  trees,  and  twisted  the  tiny  saplings  round  and  round  each 
other.  Now  they  form  a  giant  spiral  bearing  a  crown  of  many 
branches.  This  seems  to  me  a  fitting  type  of  our  first  progenitors, 
transplanted  from  foreign  soil  to  our  own. 

Matthew  Grant  must  have  been  a  strong  character  to  have  left  his 
impress  on  succeeding  generations  as  he  has,  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  influence  of  other  strong  families,  which  has  tended  to  modify 
his  traits.  Some  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  transmission  of  family 
traits  was  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention,  I  met  a  man  who 
claimed  that  he  had  recognized  me  through  his  acquaintance  with  ray 
ancestors,  and  he  said  that  I  got  my  4 '  everlasting  stick-to-it-iveness  ' ' 
from  the  Grants.  Tenacity  of  purpose  has  been  regarded  as  the 
dominant  characteristic  of  the  Family ;  it  is  prominent,  but  not 
dominant.  Free  and  equal,  as  understood  by  our  fathers,  is  the  key- 
note of  this  Family ;  not  freedom  for  the  strong  to  oppress  the  weak, 
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but  freedom  for  all  to  work  out  the  problems  of  life  in  their  own  way, 
standing  by  their  principles  at  any  cost.  The  first  generations  in  this 
country  were  surrounded  by  constant  dangers,  and  this  made  them 
fearless.  With  the  crude  appliances  of  that  day  it  required  the  labor 
of  all  who  were  able  to  work  to  make  a  living  ;  this  produced  a  hardy, 
self-reliant  race.  As  the  parents  were  too  busy  to  pay  much  attention 
to  the  children,  the  care  of  the  younger  children  devolved  upon  the 
older  ones  ;  in  this  way  they  became  thoughtful,  capable  and  helpful. 
As  the  first  settlers  were  largely  dependent  upon  each  other  for  mutual 
protection,  public  spirit  was  early  developed  ;  hence  we  are  not  sur- 
prised at  the  large  number  of  their  descendants  enrolled  in  every 
army  that  has  been  raised  from  that  time  to  the  present.  They  have 
always  been  fighters  in  a  good  cause,  but  never  quarrelsome.  Another 
of  their  marked  characteristics  was  that  they  provided  good  homes  for 
their  families.  Thus  we  find  Grant  homesteads  in  this  vicinity  as 
numerous  as  are  Washington's  Headquarters  in  New  Jersey. 

In  the  development  of  our  country  from  a  wilderness  to  its  present 
condition  our  Family  has  done  its  full  share.  Its  members  have  been 
pioneers,  among  the  first  to  blaze  a  way  through  the  trackless  forest, 
found  a  home  and  a  school,  and  build  a  meeting  house. 

The  services  of  the  illustrious  member  of  our  Family  to  his  country 
and  the  world  are  well  known  and  recognized  ;  but  the  Family,  aside 
from  that,  is  a  strong  one,  each  member  being  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  every  one  must  rest  on  his  own  achievements  and  not  on  those  of 
another. 

We  meet  biennially  to  recount  the  past  and  show  the  way  in  which 
our  fathers  have  been  led.  To  those  who  have  preceded  us,  we  say  : 
- '  well  done  ;  "  to  those  who  are  now  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day:  "be  true  to  every  trust to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us  : 
44  we  leave  you  an  honorable  name ;  see  to  it  that  it  be  not  tarnished, 
but  by  the  greater  opportunities  which  are  3'ours  hand  it  down  to 
succeeding  generations,  that  it  may  be  an  ever  increasing  power  in 
our  land. ' ' 


The  Branch  Associations  were  then  taken  up,  and  Francis  E.  Grant 
(T),  of  New  York  City,  spoke  for 

The  Metropolitan  Branch. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Ge?itlemen  of  the  Receptio?i  Committee,  and 
Members  of  the  Grant  Family  Association  : 

I  bring  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Branch  of  New  York 
City  greetings  and  best  wishes  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  am  not  authorized  to 
do  this,  but  do  it  entirely  on  my  own  responsibility.  I  know,  how- 
ever, that  each  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Branch  will  support  me  in 
this  declaration. 

In  responding  to  this  toast  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  when  I  found  I 
was  to  be  thus  honored  I  commenced  to  think  of  many  beautiful 
things  I  would  say;  but  I  have  been  so  busy  I  have  forgotten  them 
all,  and  am  quite  sure  that  when  I  go  away  I  shall  remember  many 
of  the  beautiful  things  which  I  ought  to  have  said. 
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Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  our  Family  Association  in 
the  great  city  of  New  York,  (and  in  this  is  included  all  towns  in 
which  good  Grants  reside  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles),  I  would 
draw  your  attention  to  a  motto  from  Emerson,  which  is  on  the  pro- 
gram of  this  evening's  toasts.    Mr.  Emerson  says  : 

•*  A  man  is  a  bundle  of  relations,  a  knot  of  roots,  whose 
flower  and  fruitage  is  the  world." 

With  your  permission  I  will  read  this  otherwise : 
"A  man  is  a  bundle  of  relations,'' 
(this  I  have  found  out  in  meeting  the  many  members  of  the  Grant 
Family) 

"  a  mass  of  contradictions,  whose  flower  is  woman,  who 
is  the  greatest  contradiction  of  all  contradictions,  as 
is  well  known  and  admitted,  and  whose  fruitage  is  the 
great  Grant  Family. ' ' 

At  this  reunion  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  I  am  the  sole  represen- 
tative of  my  Clan,  Clan  T;  and  to-day  members  of  Clan  C  took  pity 
upon  me,  and  took  me  with  them  on  an  excursion.  You  will  please 
notice  the  members  of  Clan  C  at  a  table  in  the  foreground,  and  will 
recognize  them  by  their  good  looks,  and  by  each  one  carrying  a  beau- 
tiful yellow  flower  plucked  from  bushes  growing  near  one  of  the  old 
Grant  homesteads.  This  morning  we  went  to  the  quaint  old  town  of 
Tolland,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Tolland  Street,  high  up  in  the  hills.  We 
visited  many  of  the  old  Grant  homesteads,  particularly  that  of 
Ephraim  Grant,  and  tried  to  find  that  of  Noah  Grant.  We  did  find 
in  the  graveyard  many  tombstones  erected  to  members  of  the  Family. 
We  had  a  most  delightful  day;  but  at  the  Ephraim  Grant  homestead 
the  German  lady  who  now  resides  there  did  not  ask  me  if  I  were  the 
interpreter  of  the  party,  as  I  told  them  she  did,  for  she  spoke  English 
as  well  as  any  of  us  ;  but  she  did  make  a  reference  to  the  ladies  of  our 
party,  and  that  reference  suggested  to  me  the  lines  of  the  great  Ger- 
man poet,  which  lines  are: 

"Ehret  die  Frauen!  denn  sie  flechten  und  weben, 
Himmlische  Rosen  ins  irdische  Leben," 

which  in  English  means: 

* 'Honor  to  woman,  for  to  her  it  is  given, 

To  garden  the  earth  with  the  roses  of  heaven." 

Were  Schiller,  the  author  of  these  lines,  here  present,  and  were  he  to 
look  from  the  left  of  this  long  table  to  the  right,  and  then  around 
this  room  at  the  galaxy  of  beauty,  grace  and  intelligence,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  fair  sex,  he  would  admit  that  no  more  appropriate  lines 
could  be  applied  to  the  ladies  of  the  Grant  Family.  In  fact,  if  it  were 
not  for  women  none  of  us  would  be  here. 

The  Grant  Family  certainly  owes  to  woman  practically  its  origin, 
for  I  have  been  told  that  while  the  inception  of  the  Grant  Family 
Association  was  in  process  of  consideration,  it  was  due  to  Mrs.  Hester 
Grant  Stoughton  that  the  actual  formation  was  made,  and  to  her  is 
due  the  credit  for  the  impetus  which  has  made  our  society  such  a  suc- 
cess ;  but  to  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Family  is  due  the  credit  of 
having  the  first  family  dinner.    This  we  had  several  months  before 
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the  first  family  reunion  held  at  Windsor  two  years  ago.  This  dinner 
was  the  outcome  of  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Arthur  Grant  and 
myself.  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  had  tried  to 
get  the  members  of  that  committee  together  ;  I  received  delightful 
notes  from  them,  but  had  great  trouble  in  arranging  such  a  meeting. 
I  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  them  come  with  their 
wives  to  a  dinner  ;  from  this  grew  the  idea  of  having  a  Priscilla  Grant 
Dinner,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1899.  Mr.  Arthur  Grant  was  quite 
sanguine  that  a  number  of  persons  would  be  present;  he  thought 
there  were  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  Family,  of  whom  at  least  twenty- 
five  would  be  present;  I,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  believe  there  would 
be  over  ten  or  fifteen.  However,  the  invitations  were  sent  out  some 
weeks  before  the  dinner,  and  between  that  time  and  the  time  of  the 
dinner  I  became  acquainted  with  one  of  the  great  traits  of  the  Grant 
Family,  which  trait  was  not  referred  to  in  any  of  the  addresses  on 
Saturday;  I  found  that  all  had  a  trait  in  common,  and  that  trait  was 
procrastination.  The  first  week  we  received  no  replies,  the  second 
week  one  or  two,  the  third  week  one  or  two;  but  on  the  fourth  week 
and  a  day  or  so  before  the  dinner  they  came  in  goodly  numbers;  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  dinner  seven  or  eight  came  whom  we  did  not 
expect.  Fifty-six  members  were  present.  The  dinner  was  given 
at  a  French  restaurant,  at  a  modest  price,  and  was  a  good  one,  and 
included  a  bottle  of  wine.  Several  of  us  noticed  after  the  dinner  that 
very  few  bottles  remained  uncorked,  and  that  the  most  of  them 
were  empty.  We  retired  at  a  very  late  hour,  and  the  movement  was  a 
success  ;  and  from  that  moment  each  successive  dinner  has  been  more 
successful  than  the  preceding  one.  Still,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
story  of  the  clergyman  who  lived  in  a  western  town.  This  clergyman 
had  been  born  and  had  grown  up  in  that  town,  and  had  married  a  young 
lady  who  resided  there.  He  was  a  most  devoted  husband,  earnest  in 
everything  he  undertook,  and  he  had  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all, 
even  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  him  denominationally  and  other- 
wise. He  was  particularly  devoted  to  his  church,  and  had  from 
small  beginnings  built  up  a  large  one,  and  a  beautiful  edifice  had  been 
erected,  but  owing  to  financial  reasons  there  still  remained  an  indebt- 
ness  of  $16,000  on  it.  He  was  very  devoted  to  his  wife,  and  his  only 
regrets  in  life  seemed  to  be  that  he  did  not  have  a  son  and  heir  and 
that  he  was  unable  to  pay  off  the  church  debt.  In  private  he  prayed 
that  the  Lord  would  give  him  a  son ;  all  his  friends  knew  of  this  and 
it  was  the  common  talk  of  the  town;  in  public  he  prayed  that  the 
church  debt  would  be  reduced.  Strange  to  say,  nature  failed  to  do 
her  duty,  and  he  never  could  succeed  in  getting  the  church  debt 
reduced.  One  day  he  was  walking  along  the  main  street  of  the  town 
when  he  was  accosted  by  a  friend  who  said:  "  My  dear  sir,  have  you 
heard  the  news?  Old  Johnson,  the  infidel,  who  has  recently  died,  has 
left  your  church  $16,000  to  pay  off  its  indebtedness."  Our  friend, 
the  clergyman,  immediately  rushed  home  to  his  wife  to  tell  her  the 
joyful  news.  On  opening  the  door  a  nurse  met  him  and  notified  him 
that  his  wife  had  just  a  few  moments  before  borne  him  a  son  and  heir, 
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As  the  knowledge  of  these  two  events  became  known  throughout  the 
town  excitement  became  intense,  and  curiosity  was  expressed  as  to 
which  event  the  clergyman  would  first  allude  to  in  his  opening  prayer 
on  the  coming  Sunday.  As  the  day  approached  the  interest  reached 
almost  fever  heat,  and  the  sporting  element  entered  the  contest,  and 
made  bets  whether  he  would  refer  to  the  child  or  to  the  indebtedness. 
On  the  day  the  church  was  packed  ;  in  fact  from  nearly  every  other 
church  in  town  came  large  delegations,  and  from  every  tavern  and 
sporting  place  a  large  number  were  present.  After  the  opening 
hymn  the  clergyman  stepped  forward  and  leaned  over  the  pulpit,  and, 
raising  his  hand,  said:  "  My  beloved  hearers,  we  will  now  pray;"  and 
leaning  reverentially  forward  he  exclaimed  :  "O  Lord,  I  thank  thee 
for  the  succour  thou  hast  given  us."  There  was  quiet  for  a  moment; 
then  in  the  back  of  the  church  a  gentleman  of  sporting  proclivities 
arose  and  exclaimed:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  bets  are  oft!"  Mr. 
Frank  Grant,  our  esteemed  Treasurer,  would  have  appreciated  this 
story  if  he  had  heard  it  last  Saturday. 

As  I  told  you,  our  dinner  was  a  great  success,  although  the  very 
next  day  some  of  the  ladies  complained  because  we  had  had  wine; 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  who  are  now  present,  and  who  have 
been  strictly  brought  up  with  puritanical  ideas,  will  regret  when  I 
tell  you  of  a  little  episode  that  occurred  shortly  after  this  dinner,  and 
which  I  believe  did  not  appear  in  your  eastern  newspapers.  It  seems 
that  oq  this  occasion  there  was  a  younger  member  of  the  Grant 
Family,  who  became  so  enthusiastic  on  finding  that  all  these  various 
persons  assembled  had  the  blood  of  Matthew  Grant  flowing  through 
their  veins  that  early  in  the  evening  he  made  up  his  mind  to  cele- 
brate the  event  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Shortly  after  arriving 
he  called  a  waiter,  and  said  :  ' '  See,  here  is  five  dollars  ;  I  want  you 
to  hire  a  cab  for  me,  and  have  it  in  front  of  the  door,  so  that  I  will 
find  it  there  when  I  want  to  go  home. ' '  As  the  evening  progressed 
and  the  enthusiam  became  greater  and  greater  our  representative  of 
the  Grant  Family  became  more  and  more  interested  and  enthusiastic. 
He  called  another  waiter  and  said:  '"See  here,  this  is  a  high  old 
dinner ;  here  is  five  dollars.  I  want  you  to  see  that  I  have  a  second 
cab  out  there  in  front  of  the  door,  so  that  when  I  go  home  it  will  be 
there  to  take  me. ' '  After  dinner  he  found  his  way  to  the  front  door, 
saw  the  two  cabs,  spoke  to  the  drivers,  and  said:  4 '  Are  these  the 
cabs  that  were  engaged  for  me  ? ' '  On  being  told  that  they  were,  he 
said:  k<  I  am  enjoying  myself  too  much  to  get  inside  of  an  old  cab, 
so  I  will  let  you  both  drive  home  to  Harlem  where  I  live. ' '  (Harlem 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  place  where  we  had  our  dinner  as  this 
hotel  does  to  Windsor  ;  it  is  a  long  distance).  As  our  friend  expressed 
it,  having  paid  for  the  cabs  he  was  bound  to  get  the  worth  of  his 
money,  even  if  he  did  have  to  run  home  between  the  two  cabs,  which 
he  did,  one  in  front  and  one  behind.  He  arrived  at  his  home  in  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  and,  after  opening  the  door,  took  off  his  shoes,  and 
started  carefully  to  go  upstairs.  He  had  hardly  gone  a  few  steps  be- 
fore he  heard  the  voice  of  his  dear  wife,  (she  had  known  that  he  had 
gone  out  to  a  Grant  dinner),  from  the  second  floor  front,  exclaiming  : 
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"Is  that  you,  Charlie?"  "(Hic-hic)  Yes  my  dear,  it's  me  (hic-hic, 
hic-hic) . "  ' '  Did  you  have  a  nice  time  ? "  "  Did  I  have  a  nice  time  ? 
I  should  think  so!  (Hic-hic)  Greatest  Priscilla- Matthew  dinner  in  the 
world  (hic-hic)."  "What  time  is  it,  Charlie?"  "(Hic-hic)  Just 
twelve  o'clock,  my  dear."  Just  then  a  little  cuckoo  sprang  out  of  its 
clock  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  said:  "Cuckoo-cuckoo-cuckoo." 
Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  do  you  suppose  that  any  man  with  the 
blood  of  Matthew  Grant  running  in  his  veins,  and  after  such  a  dinner, 
was  going  to  be  bluffed  by  a  little  ten-penny  clock  ?  Our  friend  simply 
stood  there  on  the  stairs  concentrating  his  intellectuality  upon  the 
fact  that  he  must  make  an  exact  count,  and  imitating  the  little  bird 
cried :  ' 1  Cuckoo-cuckoo-cuckoo-cuckoo-cuckoo-cuckoo-cuckoo-cuckoo- 
cuckoo."]; 

The  next  dinner  we  gave  was  given  at  a  more  fashionable  place, 
expenses  were  greater,  and  we  put  on  more  style.  Fewer  persons 
came.  At  the  third  dinner  we  came  back  to  first  principles,  gave  an 
excellent  dinner  at  a  modest  price,  paid  more  attention  to  the  social 
features,  and  it  was  a  marked  success.  Our  fourth  dinner  is  now 
being  looked  forward  to  with  extreme  interest. 

Between  the  first  and  the  second  dinner  we  had  our  first  Grant 
Family  reunion,  which  was  so  delightful ;  and  last  year  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  basket  picnic  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  Branch.  This  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  affairs  I  have 
ever  attended,  and  was  properly  attended,  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  being  present.  I  would  now  express  the  hope  that  at  the 
next  reunion  of  the  Grant  Family  Association  instead  of  having  a 
banquet  like  that  which  we  are  now  enjoying  some  arrangement  will 
be  made  by  which  some  large  barn  may  be  engaged,  where  a  regular 
old-fashioned  New  England  dinner  will  be  provided,  with  plenty  of 
apple  and  pumpkin  pies,  cider  and  rum  and  other  good  things. 

Every  little  while,  in  thinking  of  the  Grants  and  of  their  many 
noble  traits,  I  would  however  become  despondent.  I  would  feel  that 
for  some  reason  I  had  not  done  that  in  my  life  which  I  should  have 
done.  It  seemed  to  me  that  all  the  rest  of  the  Grants  did  that  which 
was  imposed  upon  them  with  pleasure.  But  in  my  own  particular 
case  I  did  not  always  feel  like  doing  that  which  I  should  do.  The 
result  was  that  each  day  I  would  become  more  and  more  despondent, 
until  one  day  a  friend  met  me  and  said  :  ' '  Why  do  you  worry  about 
this  and  about  that  ?  You  have  simply  one  life  to  live  ;  why  worry 
about  to-morrow?  Do  that  which  you  are  called  upon  to  do  to-day, 
and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life  in  a  moderate  way  as  they  present 
themselves."  To  cheer  me  he  read  a  little  verse,  and  as  it  struck  my 
fancy  I  will  now  repeat  it  to  you.    This  is  it : 

Build  a  little  fence  of  trust  around  to-day; 

Fill  the  space  with  loving  deeds  and  therein  stay  ; 
Look  not  through  the  sheltering  bars  upon  to-inorrow  ; 

God  will  help  you  bear  what  comes  of  joy  or  sorrow. 

I  commenced  to  feel  better,  and  as  various  duties  arose  before  me 


tThis  is  a  pretty  good  story  considering  all  that  Mr.  Grant  had  been  through  during  that  day, 
but  it  isn't  a  circumstance  to  what  he  can  do  in  this  line  when  his  imagination  is  unhampered  by 
fatigue  and  a  good  dinner. 
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which  before  seemed  unsurmountable,  they  now  seemed  little  or 
nothing  ;  and  as  I  studied  the  Grant  Family  more  carefully  I  found 
one  of  the  great  traits  in  their  character  was  their  deep  sense  and 
obligation  of  duty.  I  became  so  deeply  impressed  with  this  trait  that 
I  referred  to  it  on  every  possible  occasion,  and  one  day  in  my  own 
family  held  up  the  members  of  the  Grant  Family  as  models  and  as 
persons  who  never  failed  to  perform  their  duties.  I  was  quite  sur- 
prised to  hear  my  daughter  say:  "Father,  do  you  always  do  your 
duty?  "  The  more  I  thought  of  it  the  worse  I  felt,  and  while  in  this 
thoughtful  mood  I  fell  asleep.  I  dreamed  I  had  gone  to  heaven  ;  that 
is,  I  had  got  to  the  gates  but  found  them  closed,  to  my  surprise.  I 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  one  of  the  guardian  angels  (I  could  not  make 
out  whether  it  was  a  he  or  a  she)  put  his  or  her  head  out  and  said  : 
"What  do  you  want?"  "I  want  to  come  in."  "What  is  your 
name?"  "  F.  E.  Grant,  of  New  York."  "You  can't  come  in." 
"  For  mercy  sake,  why  not?"  Said  the  angel:  "It's  no  use;  you 
can't  come  in  ;  it  is  so  down  on  the  books."  "See  here,"  said  I, 
"  where's  Saint  Peter?"  "He  is  inside."  "Well  I  want  to  see 
him  ;  send  him  to  me. "  In  a  moment  Saint  Peter  appeared.  Said  I  : 
"Saint  Peter,  I  have  been  refused  admission  to  heaven."  Said  he  : 
"  There  is  no  room  for  you  here  ;  you  can't  come  in."  Said  I  :  "  See 
here,  Mr.  Saint  Peter,  this  won't  do  ;  you  should  give  me  some  good 
reason  for  not  letting  me  in.  I  am  a  good  man  ;  I  have  always  done  j 
my  duty  ;  I  have  always  tried  to  bring  my  family  up  to  the  best  of  my  j 
ability  ;  I  have  always  been  honest ;  I  have  always  paid  my  debts  ;  j 
I  have  always  done  everything  that  has  been  expected  of  me,  and  I  j 
worked  hard  for  the  Grant  Family  Association."  "That's  just  it,"  j 
he  replied,  ' '  I  have  some  of  that  family  inside  now. "  "Is  that  so  ?  " 
I  answered,  "  Now  do  let  me  in  ;  just  think,  I  am  resting  on  a  cloud, 
and  it  is  rather  damp,  and  if  it  should  sink  from  under  me  there  is 
only  one  other  place  where  I  can  go  ;  you  surely  don't  want  me  to  go 
there. ' '  While  talking  to  Saint  Peter  he  had  opened  the  door  slightly, 
and  with  the  pertinacity  of  the  Grants  I  had  placed  my  fingers  around 
the  door  jamb  ;  he  could  not  under  these  circumstances  shut  the  door 
without  hurting  me.  "  Is  Frank  Grant,  of  Westfield,  Massachusetts, 
inside?"  I  asked.  "Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "that's  just  it;  we  are  I 
having  trouble  with  him.  Well  young  man,  this  is  what  I  will  do ;  f 
I  will  let  you  in  a  little  way,  but  only  on  probation."  With  that  he  j 
opened  the  door,  and  I  was  ushered  into  a  sort  of  vestibule.  I  was 
asked  to  be  seated,  and  in  front  of  me  was  placed  a  large  blackboard,  I 
and  a  long  piece  of  white  chalk  was  placed  in  my  hand.  Saint  Peter 
said:  "  Now  see  here,  young  man;  you  sit  down  in  front  of  this 
blackboard,  and  every  time  you  think  of  any  action  of  which  you  are 
ashamed,  or  any  crime  you  have  committed,  or  anything  that  you 
have  done  which  you  regret,  just  put  down  a  chalk  mark  on  the 
blackboard. ' '  With  that,  he  left  me.  I  looked  around  ;  I  seemed  to 
be  in  a  small  enclosure,  not  at  all  as  I  had  imagined  heaven  to  be  ; 
there  seemed  to  be  screens  all  around  me,  and  the  closed  solid  gates  of 
heaven  on  my  left.  I  looked  at  the  blackboard,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I 
happened  to  think  of  something  I  had  forgotten,  some  little  act  of 
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courtesy,  and  I  put  a  small  chalk  mark  down.  Presently  I  remembered 
a  bill  I  had  forgotten  to  pay,  and  I  put  another  mark  down.  Then  I 
remembered  a  second  bill,  and  I  made  another  mark.  I  commenced 
to  think  of  this  and  that  duty  or  obligation  which  I  had  forgotten  to 
fulfill  on  earth.  As  I  sat  there  I  thought  more  and  more  of  the  faults 
and  errors  I  had  committed.  All  around  me  there  seemed  to  be  a  hum 
and  a  murmuring  of  voices,  not  quite  distinct  ;  instead  of  hearing  the 
music  of  the  celestial  spheres  as  I  had  imagined  I  would,  I  actually 
thought  I  heard  remarks  something  like  these:  "That's  another 
one,  "  "  I  have  forgotten  this,"  "  Sure  enough,  that's  another  on  me," 
"  I  forgot  all  about  that."  While  I  was  trying  to  make  out  what  all 
this  meant,  suddenly  the  screens  were  broken  down,  and  a  vast  crowd 
rushed  in  toward  me  and  towards  the  gates,  and  I  immediately 
recognized  the  Rev.  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Grant,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roland  D. 
Grant,  Mr.  Frank  Grant  and  Mr.  Roswell  Grant;  in  fact,  all  the 
officers  and  important  members  of  the  Grant  Family  Association, 
with  a  lot  of  the  small  fry,  were  striving  and  struggling  to  reach  the 
door.  I  was  astonished  and  said  :  "  Good  heavens,  gentlemen  !  What 
is  it  you  want  ?  What  are  you  trying  to  do  ?  "  With  one  voice  they 
exclaimed  :  "We  want  to  get  out ;  we  want  to  go  back  to  earth  !  " 
"  What  for?  "  said  I  with  amazement.    "  To  get  some  more  chalk." 

Now  my  friends,  as  you  will  readily  see,  I  am  not  much  of  an 
orator,  and,  after  hearing  the  delightful  addresses  of  Saturday  and 
this  evening,  it  would  be  hardly  fair  for  me  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  me 
longer.  But,  before  leaving  you  I  wish  to  say,  that  the  Metropolitan 
Branch  of  the  Grant  Family  Association  in  New  York  is  a  success, 
and  promises  to  be  a  greater  one  each  year. 

No  more  earnest  believer  in  the  good  blood  that  runs  in  our  veins 
ever  stood  before  you  than  myself ;  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  everyone 
of  you  will  do  your  utmost  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Grant 
Family  Association,  not  only  by  having  yourselves  and  your  children 
become  life  members  of  the  Association,  but  by  inducing  all  those 
relatives  in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  Matthew  Grant  is  flowing  also  to 
join.  There  has  never  been  a  society  in  this  country  of  this  nature, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why,  with  a  united  effort,  we  should  not  surpass 
every  other  social  organization  now  in  existence, — the  most  of  them 
only  going  back  for  seventy- five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
for  a  cause  for  existence,  whereas  we  go  back  to  1601.  If  you  will  but 
make  an  effort  to  be  present  at  the  various  meetings,  and  make  it  your 
duty  to  see  that  each  one  of  those  now  present  brings  at  least  one  or 
two  converts  to  coming  reunions,  our  success  will  be  even  greater 
than  it  is  now. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  of  wishing  you  good  night. 
The  Ohio  Branch 

was  to  have  been  the  next  toast,  but  Chas.  M.  Vorce  (B),  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  not  present,  and  the  following  letter  from  him  was  read 
by  Hon.  Ralph  M.  Grant.  : 
Dear  Kinsman  : 

It  has  become  apparent  that  I  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  famil)' 
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reunion  at  Hartford  this  year,  to  my  very  great  regret.  The  idea  of 
meeting  those  of  my  kindred,  although  remote,  who  are  actuated  by 
the  same  interest  in  family  ties  and  family  history  is  strongly  attractive 
to  me,  aside  from  the  pleasure  enjoyed  in  the  formation  of  new 
acquaintances. 

That  you  had  placed  my  name  on  the  list  for  response  to  a  toast 
adds  to  the  regret  I  feel  at  being  prevented  from  attending,  the  more 
so  as  the  opportunity  for  an  Ohio  man  to  speak  for  New  Connecticut 
in  Old  Connecticut  to  a  gathering  representative  of  that  staunch  com- 
monwealth is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime,  for  as  the  collegian  regards  his 
alma  mater  so  must  the  descendants  of  Connecticut  families  regard 
the  old  colony  wherein  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  sterling 
characters  that  have  carried  the  influence  of  Connecticut  thought  and 
feeling  throughout  the  middle  West,  and  now7here  in  a  deeper  or  more 
marked  degree  than  in  Ohio,  where  the  Grant  Family  is  so  largely 
represented. 

It  has  been  said  that  to  call  the  list  of  the  counties  in  Ohio  would 
sound  almost  exactly  like  calling  the  roll  of  the  heroic  leaders  of  the 
Revolution,  which  is  true  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  to  have  called 
the  list  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Ohio  twenty  years  ago  would  have 
sounded  almost  as  it  now  does  to  read  the  index  of  the  Grant  Family 
History,  and  would  have  embraced  almost  every  family  name  promi- 
nent in  the  history  of  Connecticut. 

The  association  of  the  descendants  of  Matthew  Grant  which  has 
been  formed  in  Ohio  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  youngest  branch  of  the 
tree,  but  if  the  combination  of  Connecticut  ancestry  and  Ohio  domicile 
has  any  such  significance  as  in  times  past  has  been  claimed  for  it,  it 
will  not  always  be  the  weakest.  Some  of  our  members  will,  I  presume, 
be  present  at  the  reunion,  and  can  more  fittingly  express  the  senti- 
ments of  warm  friendship  for  their  kindred,  of  just  pride  in  their 
ancestry,  rather  for  the  estimable  character  than  for  the  station  of 
their  ancestors,  and  of  loyalty  to  the  parent  Family  Association,  which 
animates  the  members  of  the  Ohio  Branch  than  I  could  do  if  fortunate 
enough  to  be  present. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  fullest  measure  of  success  will  attend  the 
reunion,  and  that  the  great  labor  which  I  know  the  Committee  must 
have  performed  will  be  crowned  with  that  ample  satisfaction  which 
must  come  to  them  from  witnessing  the  great  pleasure  derived  from 
the  reunion  by  a  goodly  number  of  their  kindred. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  pleasure  you  designed  to  confer  upon 
me,  and  hope  I  may  sometime  be  able  to  reciprocate  your  kindness. 

With  best  wishes  for  yourself  and  all  my  kindred,  I  am 

Cordially  yours, 

Charles  M.  Vorce. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Branch 

was  the  toast  assigned  to  Frank  Grant  (F),  whose  sentiments  thereon 
are  as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster and  Kinsmen: — Recalling  the  hearty  and  eloquent 
words  of  welcome  at  Windsor  by  the  Chairman  of  our  Reunion  Com- 
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mittee,  I  feel  that  little  remains  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Valley  Branch.  A  year  ago  last  September  about  125  of  us  as- 
sembled at  Lake  Compounce  in  Bristol,  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of 
this  dear  old  Connecticut  Valley.  This  summer,  in  view  of  the  com- 
ing tricentennial,  no  independent  meeting  has  been  held. 

Sometimes  in  this  land  "  o'  steady  habits,"  when  contemplating 
our  own  steadiness  and  the  gaiety  of  our  cousins  elsewhere,  we  tempor- 
arily experience  "  that  tired  feeling  "  because  it  is  our  lot  simply  to 
1 1  stay  by  the  .stuff . "  But  we  read  in  the  scripture  precedent  that 
those  so  detailed  shared  an  equal  portion  of  the  spoil.  Doubtless  we 
do,  even  more  ;  for  to  our  keeping  are  committed  the  ancient  places  of 
beginnings  in  church  and  state  and  school  and  home  in  this  old 
cradle  of  pure  democracy.  A  few  of  you  have  to-day  gone  out  to 
some  of  these  spots,  hallowed  by  the  lives  of  our  first  ancestors,  and 
have  looked  upon  the  graves  of  those  who  responded  to  the  Lexing- 
ton alarm,  and  upon  the  hearthstones  of  those  who  lived  in  the  days 
that  tried  men's  souls.  I  doubt,  however,  if  any  went  as  far  up  the 
old  Windsor  Street  as  the  home  of  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  a  great- 
great-grand-son  of  Matthew  Grant  (through  his  son  Tahan),  a  states- 
man pronounced  by  John  Adams  to  be  "the  finest  pillar  m  Wash- 
ington's administration."  The  old  home  more  than  once  shel- 
tered Washington.  The  good  wife  was  also  a  descendant  of  Mat- 
thew Grant  (through  his  son  Samuel),  a  member  of  the  good  old 
Wolcott  family,  who  had  meanwhile  crawled  under  the  Grant  tent. 
One  of  their  sons  was  a  Governor  of  Connecticut ;  another  attained  a 
national  reputation  in  civic  life  ;  and  a  daughter  was  the  wife  of  a 
Chief  Justice  of  Connecticut. 

I  think  we  do  well  to  place  a  vignette  of  Oliver  Ellsworth  upon  our 
life  membership  certificate.  I  know  of  no  likeness  of  a  descendant  of 
Matthew  Grant  so  near  to  him  in  point  of  time.  Who  shall  say 
that  in  his  features  may  not  be  reflected  the  lineaments  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  him  whose  birth  we  to-day  celebrate?  As  to  Priscilla, 
one  of  our  New  York  City  cousins  has  admitted  to  me  privately  that 
he  recognized  her  a  score  of  times  at  Unity  Hall  Saturday  evening. 

The  old  records  in  the  various  towns  hereabout,  once  parts  of  old 
Windsor,  are  priceless,  and  I  trust  the  present  custodians  may  follow 
Hartford's  example  and  have  them  permanently  preserved  between 
transparent  silk  leaves.  I  am  still  hoping  for  the  publishing  in  the 
Grant  Family  Magazine  of  a  summary  of  some  of  these  things  con- 
cerning our  Family,  at  the  hands  of  our  latest  Grant  town  clerk, 
Judge  Ralph  M.  Grant,  of  East  Windsor  Hill. 

I  must  not  take  your  time  to  enumerate  the  treasures  and  tradi- 
tions whose  guardianship  is  the  privilege  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Branch,  but,  "lest  we  forget,"  I  must  add  a  word  urging  you  all  to 
remember  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  provide  a  suitable  and  en- 
during memorial  to  Matthew  and  Priscilla  Grant. 

Another  word,  that  of  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the  members 
of  this  year's  Reunion  Committee,  and  especially  to  its  Chairman 
and  Secretary,  not  forgetting  to  include  our  painstaking  Recorder. 
To  them  has  fallen  a  large  measure  of  what   must   have  been 
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drudgery  but  for  their  love  and  zeal  for  the  Family.  I  pledge  you 
the  continued  loyalty  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Branch  to  the  Grant 
Family  Association.    May  it  live  long  and  prosper  ! 

After  three  cheers  had  been  given  for  Matthew  Grant,  the  Toast- 
master  declared  the  reunion  at  an  end  ;  but  for  a  couple  of  hours  some 
lingered  in  pleasant  converse,  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  so 
delightful  a  gathering  had  come  to  an  end. 


By  courtesy  of  A.  D.  Copeland 

THE  PALISADO  AT  WINDSOR  (Looking  North) 


By  courtesy  of  A.  D.  Copeland 

THE  PALISADO  AT  WINDSOR  (Looking  South) 

- 


By  courtesy  of  A.  D.  Copeland 

THE   BISSELL  FERRY   AT  WINDSOR 


*3 


By  courtesy  of  the  Connecticut  Magazine 

THE  OLD  CEMETERY  AT  Etf»T  WINDSOR  HILL 
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Letters  of  regret  were  received  from  Hezekiah  K.  Grant  (A),  Joseph 
B.  Grant  (A),  Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  (B),  Mrs.  A.  Virginia  Brown 
(B),  Gov.  John  F.  Hill  (C),  Wm.  H.  H.  Grant  (F),  Eugene  J.  Grant 
(K),  Mrs.  Ella  Grant  Wilson  (K),  Mrs.  Josephine  Street  (L),  Ella 
Ripley  (L),  Mrs.  Rhoeean  S.  Grant  Williams  (L),  Mrs.  Diana  Grant 
Phelps  (L),  Dr.  Caroline  A.  Grant  Burghardt  (L),  Geo.  Grant  Shrive 
(Li),  May  Grant  Harrington  (N),  Mrs.  M.  Isabel  Sanders  (P),  Char- 
lotte A.  Bacon  (Q),  Edward  Grant  Buckland  (Q),  Wm.  R.  Rowlands 
(W),  Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Grant  Phillips  (Y),  Mrs.  Juliana  D.  Grant  Young 
(Y),  Eoring  Grant  (Y),  Dr.  Thos.  P.  Grant  (Y),  Melville  Egleston  (*), 
Dr.  Henry  R.  Stiles,  and  Albert  W.  Grant  whose  letter  is  appended  : 

29,  Cornhill,  London,  E.  C,  19  October,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Gra?it,  Grant  Family  Association,  Hartford  : 

My  Dear  Sir  : — Please  accept  the  hearty  greetings  and  best  wishes 
of  our  Society  for  the  success  of  the  reunion  to  be  held  in  Hartford. 

I  should  very  much  have  liked  to  be  with  you  all  on  such  a  mem- 
orable occasion,  but  as  this  is  not  possible  I  sincerely  hope  that  you 
will  have  a  really  good  time  together,  and  that  the  Grants  assembled 
may  all  feel  that  the  name  is  one  to  be  proud  of. 

I  am  indeed  sorry  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  birthplace 
of  Matthew  Grant,  but  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  continue  my  search 
for  it,  and  also  to  assist  your  Association  in  any  manner  possible. 
I  hope  to  hear  of  the  great  success  of  your  reunion.    I  am 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  W.  Grant, 
Hon'y  Sec'y  London  Clan  Grant  Society. 


In  the  first  picture  of  the  Palisado  the  lot  on  which  Matthew 
Grant's  house  stood  appears  on  the  right  with  a  man  standing  in 
front  of  it.  Just  beyond  is  the  parsonage  on  what  was  originally  the 
town  lot,  on  which  the  town  barn  or  treasury  stood.  Beyond  that, 
and  just  outside  the  Palisado,  was  the  Dewey  lot. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  picture  of  the  Palisado  is  the  triangle 
on  which  stood  the  first  church  edifice.  To  the  right  appears  the 
top  of  the  entrance  to  the  covered  bridge  over  the  Farmington  River. 
On  the  extreme  right  is  the  General  Pierson  house  on  the  lot  origin- 
ally known  as  the  Tryon  lot,  on  which  stood  the  house  of  Tahan 
Grant  (12),  and  later  a  house  built  by  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth 
(1256X),  and  occupied  for  a  time  by  him  and  later  by  his  son.  Just 
north  of  this  runs  a  little  lane  which  is  supposed  to  have  given  access 
to  Tahan 's  smithy  ;  for  some  years  since,  in  digging  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  barn,  a  pile  of  smithy  cinders  was  there  uncovered. 

The  old  Bissell  ferry,  between  Windsor  and  East  Windsor  Hill, 
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has  never  been  out  of  that  family.  About  the  time  of  its  establish- 
ment, 1648,  Samuel  Grant  (11),  was  for  a  time  the  ferryman. 

In  the  old  cemetery  at  Windsor  rest  the  remains  of  Matthew  and 
Priscilla  and  their  sons  Tahan  and  John.  J; 


There  was  sent  out  with  the  memorial  appeal,  at  the  suggestion  of 
a  member  of  that  committee,  a  sheet  on  which  each  recipient  was  re- 
quested to  affix  his  autograph  together  with  those  of  as  many  others 
of  the  Family  as  possible  ;  the  sheets  to  be  finally  bound  and  preserved 
as  a  family  autograph  album  of  this  tricentennial  year.  A  great 
many  of  these  have  been  returned  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  but  it 
has  been  impossible  to  arrange  them  as  yet.  They  are  still  coming 
in,  and  an  opportunity  is  hereby  given  for  the  inclusion  of  any  others 
that  are  sent  in  at  once. 


A  very  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Report  of  the  First  Reunion 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  will  be  sold  to  mem- 
bers only  at  twenty-five  cents  each,  which  will  also  be  the  case  with 
the  small  surplus  number  of  this  Report  also. 

A  few  charter  membership  badges  may  still  be  purchased  by  charter 
members  at  twenty- five  cents  each,  while  buttons  of  most  of  the  clans 
may  be  had  for  ten  cents  each. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  bequeath  to  the  Grant  Family  Association,  incorporated  under 

the  laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  the  sum  of  

dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  Memorial  Fund  of  said  corporation. 

$The  engraving  is  from  Vol.  6,  No.  7,  of  the  Connecticut  Magazine,  in  which  there  is  an 
article  of  great  interest  to  our  Family,  as  there  is  also  in  Vol.  4,  No.  1,  of  the  Connecticut  Quar- 
terly. Both  of  these  can  be  procured  for  forty-five  cents  from  the  Connecticut  Magazine,  Hart- 
,ford,  Conn. 


CAPT.  ROBERT  EDWARD  GRANT 
Vice-President  Elect  of  the  Grant  Family  Association 


HEZEKIAH   KING  GRANT 
Vice-President  F,lectIofAthe  Grant  Family  Association 
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THE  GRANT  FAMILY  ASSOCIATION. 

(INCORPORATED.) 

CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE  I— Name. 
The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  "The  Grant  Family  Association." 

ARTICLE  II— Motto. 
The  motto  of  this  Association  shall  be  "Stand-Fast." 

ARTICLE  III— Object. 
The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  bring  into  closer  union  the  descend- 
ants of  Matthew  Grant,  of  Windsor,  Connecticut ;  to  honor  the  memory  of  our 
ancestors ;  to  cultivate  in  ourselves  the  spirit  of  their  unselfish  patriotism  and 
sterling  integrity  ;  and  to  collect  and  preserve  the  records  and  traditions  of  the 
Family . 

ARTICLE  IV— Membership. 
Any  descendant  of  Matthew  Grant,  who  shall  pay  the  initial  fee  of  one  dollar, 
may  become  a  member  of  this  Association,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  thereof,  including  receipt  without  charge  of  the  report  of  exercises  at 
reunions. 

ARTICLE  V— Dues. 
SECTION  i.  Each  member  of  the  Association  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer the  sum  of  one  dollar  every  two  years,  the  payment  to  become  due  two  years 
after  the  initial  fee  has  been  paid,  and  at  the  expiration  of  every  second  year 
thereafter. 

SECTION  2.  Membership  shall  lapse  unless  the  payment  is  made  within  three 
months  after  notification  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  that  it  is  due. 

SECTION  3.  The  payment  of  ten  dollars  at  one  time  shall  make  the  payer  a  life 
member,  not  subject  to  the  payment  of  further  dues. 

ARTICLE  VI— Reunions. 
Reunions  shall  be  held  on  the  27th  day  of  October  of  all  odd  numbered  years, 
at  places  which  shall  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  VII— Officers. 

Section  i.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  four  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary-Treasurer  and  a  Recorder. 

SECTION  2.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings,  appoint  committees, 
unless  otherwise  ordered,  and  discharge  the  duties  usually  appertaining  to  such 
office. 

SECTION  3.  The  Vice-Presidents  shall  in  the  order  of  seniority  perform  the 
duties  of  the  President,  in  the  event  of  his  absence  or  disabilitv. 

Section  4.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the  membership  list, 
send  out  all  reports,  notices,  etc.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  shall  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  same. 

Section  5.  The  Recorder  shall  keep  and  add  to  the  family  history,  edit  reports 
of  reunions,  etc. 

SECT  ton  6.  The  officers  above  named,  together  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors;  and  they  shall  have  general 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

SECTION  7.  Nominations  for  election  of  officers  shall  be  made  in  writing,  signed 
by  not  less  than  three  members,  and  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee bv  September  1  of  reunion  years.  The  candidate  receiving  the  highest 
number  o"f  votes  for  each  office  shall  be  declared  elected.  Ballots  shall  be  sent 
out  by  the  Secretarv-Treasurer  not  later  than  October  1,  and  will  not  be  counted 
unless  received  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  three  days  before  the  reunions. 
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Section  8.  Officers  shall  be  elected  to  serve  two  years,  or  until  their  successors 
shall  have  been  elected.  Their  term  of  office  shall  expire  on  December  31st  of 
reunion  years.    Vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

SECTION  9.  At  each  reunion  the  oldest  member  present  shall  become  de  facto  a 
Patriarch  of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold  this  honorary  office  for  life. 

ARTICLE  VIII— Committees. 

Section  i.  There  shall  be  three  standing  committees,  viz.: — an  Executive 
Committee,  a  Reunion  Committee  and  a  Memorial  Committee. 

SECTION  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  members,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Association  not  being  eligible.  They  shall  receive  nominations,  or 
make  them,  if  none  are  received  by  September  1  of  reunion  years ;  shall  receive 
and  canvass  all  ballots  ;  shall  authorize  expenditures  by  officers  and  other  commit- 
tees, audit  bills  and  accounts,  and  approve  and  hold  the  bond  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

SECTION  3.  The  Reunion  Committee  shall  consist  of  from  nine  to  fifteen  mem- 
bers, at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  and  shall  have  charge  of  all  arrangements 
for  reunions. 

SECTION  4.  The  Memorial  Committee  shall  consist  of  sixteen  members,  and 
shall  secure  and  hold  contributions  for  a  monument  to  Matthew  Grant  ;  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  shall  be  chairman,  ex-officio. 

Section  5.  The  standing  committees  shall  hold  office  until  December  31  of 
reunion  years,  or  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  appointed. 


I  OFFICERS. 

PRESIDENT. 

Theodore  Elijah  Burton  (Z),  Cleveland,  Ohio 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Ralph  Morgan  Grant  (Q),  Bast  Windsor  Hill,  Conn. 
Eugene  Josias  Grant  (K),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hezekiah  King  Grant  (A),  Philipsburg,  Pa. 
Robert  Edward  Grant  (C),  Washington,  D.  C. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER. 

Frank  Grant  (F),  Westfield,  Mass. 

RECORDER. 

Arthur  Hastings  Grant  (W),  Montclair,  N.  J. 

PATRIARCHS. 

Eliza  Anna  Grant  (K),  New  York  City. 
George  Hosmer  (Q),  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 
Jabez  Haskell  Hayden,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 
Henry  Reed  Stiles,  Hill  View,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Lawson  Bean  Grant,  Lexington,  Mo. 
Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs,  Chauncey  Lewis  Grant,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
William  Randall  Rowlands,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y, 
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LIFE  MEMBERS. 
fEdward  Roswell  Griswold  (Z),  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Electa  Susan  (Grant)  Lavvton  (W),  Washington,  D.  C. 
Laura  (Coleman)  Hill  (C),  Augusta,  Maine 
Arthur  Hastings  Grant  (W) ,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Frank  Grant  (F),  Westneld,  Mass. 
Martha  Grant  (F),  Westneld,  Mass. 
riary  Grant  (F),  Westneld,  Mass. 

Georgeanna  Manolt  (Vogell)  Kingsley  (H),  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Kate  Denison  Grant  (D),  Franklin,  Pa. 

Francis  Eugene  Grant  (T),  New  York  City 

flortimer  Norton  Grant  (B),  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Luella  Emogene  (Talcott)  Clark  (Q),  Hartford]; 

Francis  Grant  (A),  Rockville 

Kate  Roberta  Grant  (C),  Washington,  D.  C. 

Caroline  Asenath  Grant  Burghardt  (E),  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lowell  Chauncey  Grant  (C),  Burlington,  Vt. 

John  Cowles  Grant  (Z),  Chicago,  111. 

Charles  Chelsea  Taintor  (*),  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Lizzie  flabel  Grant  (C),  Hartford 

Charles  Earle  Grant  (C),  Hartford 

Lucy  Alice  Grant  (C),  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mildred  Budd  Brewer  (0),  Hoekanum 

Caroline  flargaret  (Farnham)  Glazier  (K),  Hartford 

Halsey  Fitch  Northrup  (A),  Ellicottville,  N.  Y. 

Frances  Ackley  Grant  (T),  New  York  City 

Eugene  Gran  by  Grant  (T),  New  York  City 

Edwin  Joseph  Grant  (D),  Franklin,  Pa. 

Henry  Fay  Grant  (D),  Franklin,  Pa. 

Ralph  Horgan  Grant  (Q),  East  Windsor  Hill 

fliriam  Hosmer  Grant7Q),  East  Windsor  Hill 

Mary  Elizabeth  (Burton)  Shurtleff  (Z),  Oberliu,  Ohio 

Theodore  Elijah  Burton  (Z) ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mary  Raynolds  Wallace  (Z),  Omaha,  Neb. 

Sarah  Anna  (Pinney)  Young  (Z),  Liberty  Center,  Ohio 

Roland  Dwight  Grant  (F),  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

MEMBERS.  1 

Clan  A — 6o 
Thomas  Sadd  Grant  (1103,  3170),  Windham 
Jessie  May  (Grant)  Battles  (1103.  3869),  Titusville,  Pa. 
Mary  Antoinette  (Grant)  Mason  (1103,  6301),  Hartford 
Mary  Frances  (Heath)  Cady  (1103,  6630),  East  Hartford 
William  Partridge  (1103,  7122),  Normal,  111. 
Eleanor  Abigail  (Skinner)  Fernside  (1103,  314,  44),  Hartford 

tDec  eased. 

tin  all  cases  where  the  state  is  not  mentioned,  New  York  City  excepted,  Connecticut  is  to  be 
understood. 

BThe  names  of  those  only  who  have  joined  since  the  last  Report  was  printed  are  given  here. 
The  numbers  following  the  clan  show  the  total  enrolment  fay  clans,  no  dedmstion  being 
made  for  those  who  have  died,  resigned,  or  been  dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues. 
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Ella  Sarepta  (Noble)  Loomis  (1103,  317,  30),  South  Coventry 
Deloss  Augustus  Fitch  (1103,  640,  01),  Lowville,  N.  Y. 
Manning  Eugene  Fitch  (1103,  640,  02),  Lowville,  N.  Y. 
Stanley  Leroy  Fitch  (1103,  640,  11),  Olean,  N.  Y. 
Lillian  E.  (Cady)  Reed  (1103,  663,  00),  East  Hartford 
Mary  Flora  (McDonald)  Osullivan  (1103,  640,  100),  Hopewell  Junc- 
tion, N.  Y. 

Clan  B — 17 

Amanda  Virginia  (Tompkins)  Brown  (1104,  0082),  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

James  Grant  Fellows  (1104,  1454),  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

Josephine  Virginia  (Lampier)  Grant  (1104,  004,  24),  Pueblo,  Col. 

Alden  William  Young  (1104,  130,  63),  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Julia  Venila  (Price)  Hall  (1104,  136,  50),  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Anna  Belle  (Douglass)  Moody  (1x04,  135,  000),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Clan  C — 19 

Henry  Grant  Plumb  (1106,  1922)  New  York  City 
H.  Dwight  Grant  (1106,  4021),  Boonville,  N.  Y. 
Edwin  Miller  Grant  (1106,  4061),  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Kate  Roberta  Grant  (1106,  6913),  Washington,  D.  C. 
Chalmers  Dwight  Colman  (1106,  51X,  xx),  New  York  City 
Laura  (Colman)  Hill  (1106,  51X,  xx),  Augusta,  Maine 

Clan  D— 8 

Edwin  Joseph  Grant  (1108,  212,  31),  Franklin,  Pa. 
Henry  Fay  Grant  (1108,  212,  32),  Franklin,  Pa. 
Lena  Goodrich  Norton  (1108,  213,  22),  New  York  City 

Clan  E— 6 

Clan  F— 48 

Franklin  Norman  Thrall  (1120,  301,  52),  Hartford 
Jane  Eliza  (Grant)  Grant  (1120,  332,  41),  Hartford 

Clan  H — 4 

Clan  K — 47 

Charles  Newton  Brown  (1142,  97XX),  Madison,  Wis. 
Ella  Adelia  (Barrett)  Olson  (1142,  125,  20),  Zumbrota,  Minn. 
Mary  Emmeretta  (Stephens)  Coffin  (1142,  151,  20),  North  Weare.N.H. 
Isadore  (Stephens)  Robison  (1142,  151,  21),  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
Chester  Franklin  Stephens  (1142,  151,  23),  Carthage,  Mo. 
Phebe  Grant  Stephens  (1142,  151,  25),  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Nina  Northrop  (1142,  151,  260),  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Edward  Pendleton  Hart  (1142,  32o>  531)*  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Clan  L— 25 

Grant  Howard  Burrows  (ii43>  343°)>  Burlington,  Vt. 
Charles  Commodore  Deming  (1143,  45OI)>  Friendship,  N.  Y. 
Harriet  Jane  (Grant)  Dunning  (1143,  6008),  Lockwood,  Mo. 
Lucinda  (Grant)  Wilcox  (1143*  6413),  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Elias  Underwood  (1143,  302,  23),  Hinsdale,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Lewis  Lafler  (1143,  4°°>  4°)»  Covington,  Iowa 
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Lillian  M.  Deming  (1143,  450,  10),  Friendship,  N.  Y. 
Royal  B.  Deming  (1143,  450,  11),  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Clan  N — 4 

Ion  Edric  Dwyer  (1162,  4652),  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Clan  P — 12 

Marion  (Thomas)  Brown  (1163,  5600),  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Philip  Matson  Thomas  (1163,  5622),  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Clan  Q — 40 
Edgar  William  Cohoon  (121 1,  1370)  Bristol 
Charles  H.  Cohoon  (1211,  1374),  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Minnie  Eliza  (Grant)  Scott  (121 1,  101,  33),  Melrose,  Mass. 
Arthur  Sheldon  Grant  (1211,  101,  35),  Wapping 
Joseph  Corydon  Carter  (121 1,  104,  51),  Manchester 
Mildred  Budd  Brewer  (121 1,  104,  220),  Hockanum 

Clan  T— 14 

Cyprian  Adelbert  Grant  (1550,  7100),  Rolfe,  Iowa 

Frances  Evelyn  (Grant)  McCord  (1550,  7107),  Coleridge,  Neb. 

Charlotte  Rebecca  (Buffington)  Telford  (1550,  7210),  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

Chester  Preserved  Buffington  (1550,  7212),  Jackson,  Cal. 

Henry  Whitmer  Barnes  (1550,  741 1),  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Emily  M.  (Woodruff)  Smith  ( 

I55°>  747 1 ) >  Fargo,  N.  D. 
Frances  Ackley  Grant  (1550,  344,  32),  New  York  City 
Eugene  Granby  Grant  (1550,  344,  33),  New  York  City 
Dora  Isabelle  (Allis)  Vought  (1550,  740,  01),  Windham,  Pa. 
Florence  Nightingale  (Brown)  Hill  (1550,  745,  00),  Whitefield,  111. 
Edmund  L,ee  Brown  (1550,  745,  03),  Fernando,  Cal. 

Clan  W— 14 

Cornelia  Waterman  (Beach)  Dorr  (1554,  0146),  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

David  Grant  (1554,  0351),  Allenhurst,  N.  J. 

Mary  Jane  Rowlands  (1554,  035,  61),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Clan  Y — 13 

Mary  Elizabeth  Palmer  (1556,  410,  30),  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Clan  Z-— 28 

Leroy  Grant  Armstrong  (1558,  430),  Boscobel,  Wis. 
Mary  Elizabeth  (Burton)  Shurtleff  (1558,  0020),  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Jennie  Sophia  (Griswold)  Hart  (1558,  0161),  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Sarah  Anna  (Pinney)  Young  (1558,  2022),  Liberty  Center,  Ohio 
Ida  Jane  (Pinney)  Walker  (1558,  2046),  Kirksville,  Mo. 
Mary  Raynolds  Wallace  (1558,  000,  23),  Omaha,  Neb. 
Florence  Annette  Colt  (1558,  015,  01),  Winsted 

Clan  *  (Female  Branches) — 33 
Alice  (Humphrey)  Smith  (102X,  xxx,  xx),  Norwalk,  Ohio 
1/Ucy  Ann  (Humphrey)  Goodrich  (102X,  xxxx),  Hartford 
Charlotte  Allen  (Phelps)  Marshall  (102X,  xxx,  xx),  Poquonock 
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William  Phelps  (io2x,  xxx,  xx).  Poquonock 

Maria  Abigail  Phelps  (102X,  xxx,  xx),  Windsor 

Truman  Weed  (102X,  xxx,  xxx),  Three  Mile  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  C.  Bryan  (1105,  ixx,  xx),  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kate  L.  (Ellsworth)  Stoughton  (1132,  5XX,  xx),  East  Windsor  Hill 

Charles  Chelsea  Taintor  (1165,  6ixx),  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

L,olotte  Chelsie  Taintor  (1165,  6ix,  xx),  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Mabel  Grace  Taintor  (1165,  6ix,  xx),  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Jennie  F.  (Sherman)  Stewart  (1242,  oxx,  xx),  Albany,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES. 

The  Metropolitan  Branch. 
Organized  February  27,  1899.  All  members  of  the  Association 
residing  within  forty  miles  of  New  York  City  are  de  facto  members 
of  the  branch.  Membership  41.  Meets  annually  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Priscilla  Grant.  Committee  :  Francis  E.  Grant  (T), 
Mrs.  Agnes  Grant  Rowlands  (W),  George  Grant  Shrive  (L). 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Branch. 
Organized  June  18,  1900.  All  members  of  the  Association  re- 
siding within  fifty  miles  of  Hartford  are  de  facto  members.  Mem- 
bership 145.  Meets  at  call  of  committee,  the  first  meeting  being  held 
at  Lake  Compounce,  Sept.  11,  1900.  Committee,  Francis  Grant  (A), 
Samuel  E.  Hurlbut  (A),  Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Grant  (A),  Mrs.  Jane  E. 
Watkins  (F),  Mrs.  Bessie  M.  Bill  (Q). 

The  Western  Reserve  Grant  Family  Association. 
Organized  Feb.  27,  1901,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  but  organization  is 
not  yet  perfected. 


Dear.  Cousin  : 

Please  write  me  your  idea  of  the  best  way  to 
swell  the  amount  of  the  Memorial  Fund  (see 
page  iii.  If  you  think  that  it  is  for  each  mem- 
ber to  contribute  according  to  means,  please 
start  the  ball  rolling  by  sending  in  your  mite 
(if  you  have  not  already  done  so). 
Yours  fraternally, 

Frank  Grant, 
Chairman  Memorial  Committee. 
Westfield,  Mass. 


When  calling  phase  ask  for  Mr.  Grant. 


Whenever  you  need  any  book,  or  any 
information  about  books,  write  to  me 
and  yon  will  receive  prompt  attention 
and  low  prices. 

My  Stock  of  Books 

in  all  departments  of  literature  is  very 
complete, 

An  Assortment  of  Catalogues 

and  special  slips  or  books  at  reduced 
prices  sent  for  a  id-cent  stamp, 


F.   E.  GRANT, 

23  West  Forty -second  Street,  New  York. 

Mention  this  advertisement  and  receive  a  4i*con2t. 


0 


Stand-Fast 
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ULYSSES  S.  GRANT. 
[From  a  rare  portrait  taken  about  the  time  of  his  greatest  military  activity.] 
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Facsimile  of  General  Grant's  Most  Famous  Letter. 

[The  original,  lost  for  a  generation,  was  recently  found  in  the  office  of  the  Hartford  Courant 
to  whose  courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  its  reproduction.] 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


If  the  report  of  this  Reunion  seems  less  interesting  than  its  pre- 
decessors it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  Reunion  itself  was  lacking  in 
interest  or  enthusiasm,  for  it  was  quite  up  to  the  high  standard  which 
has  marked  the  former  gatherings  of  the  Association.  But  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  the  editor  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  recount  the  pro- 
ceedings with  the  vivacity  with  which  a  participation  in  the  various  exer- 
cises would  have  inspired  him,  notwithstanding  the  generous  assistance 
afforded  him^  by  his  fellow  officers  and  members  of  the  Reunion 
Committee. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  term  of  office  the  President  appointed  the 
following  committees,  the  record  of  whose  work  appears  partly  in  the 
reports  that  follow,  although  no  formal  report  was  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee upon  whose  efforts,  seconded  by  those  of  our  indefatigable  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, depended  the  success  of  the  Reunion. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

George  Grant  Shrive  (L),  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Chelsea  Taintor        Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Francis  Eugene  Grant  (T),  New  York  City. 

MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Frank  Grant  (F),  Westheld,  Mass.,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 

Joseph  Burnham  Grant  (A),  Osage  City,  Kan. 

Nathaniel  Gilman  Grant  (A),  East  Wrightstown,  Wis. 

John  Grant  Wilson  Tompkins  |  B),  Charleston,  W.  Ya. 

Lowell  Chauncey  Grant  (C),  Burlington,  Yt. 

Alice  Dudley  Grant  (D),  Rovalton,  Yt. 

Grant  ITerrill  Palmer  fK),  \Yeston,  Mass. 

Gilbert  Leonard  Grant  (K),  Chicago,  111. 

Joseph  Ray  Grant  (L),  Cincinnatus,  X.  Y. 

Joseph  Lawrence  Grant  (N),  East  Berkshire,  Yt. 

Mary  Isabel  (Thomas)  Sanders  (P),  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Willis  Claire  Grant  (Q),  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

Cyprian  Adelhert  Grant  (T),  Rolfe,  Iowa. 

Agnes  (Grant)  Rowlands  (W),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Loring  Grant  (Y),  St.  Johns,  Mich. 

John  Cowles  Grant  (Z),  Chicago,  111. 

Albert  Carlos  Bates  (*),  Hartford,  Conn. 
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REUNION  COMMITTEE. 

Ralph  Morgan  Grant  (Q),  East  Windsor  Hill,  Chairman. 

Horace  Ransom  Grant  (F),  Hartford,  Secretary. 

Francis  Grant  (A),  Rockville. 

Frank  Henry  Hurlburt  (  A),  Hartford. 

Lizzie  Mabel  Grant  (C),  Hartford. 

Roger  Wolcott  Grant  (E),  East  Windsor  Hill. 

Frances  Augusta  (Grant)  Clark  (F),  West  Hartford. 

Gertrude  Amy  (Avery)  Foster  (F),  Wapping. 

Edith  Evelyn  (Grant)  Kibbe  (F),  East  Hartford. 

Clara  Eliza  Bidwel!  (F),  Berlin. 

Gertrude  Mabelle  (Grant)  Boynton  (F),  Manchester. 
Florice  Alison  Watkins  (F),  South  Manchester. 
Bessie  Maria  (Collins)  Bill  (Q),  Hartford. 
Agnes  Amelia  (Phelps)  Wilson  (*),  Wilson's  Station. 

Dorchester,  Cleveland,  Washington  and  New  York  were  considered 
in  selecting  the  place  of  meeting,  but,  though  the  latter  city  received 
several  votes,  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  were  in  favor  of 
holding  the  Reunion  at  East  Windsor  Hill,  in  the  town  of  South 
Windsor,  originally  a  part  of  the  town  of  Windsor,  and  the  place  where 
two  sons  of  Matthew  (Samuel  and  Tahan)  ultimately  settled,  and  where 
they  and  many  of  their  descendants  are  buried. 


/ 
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THE  REUNION. 


The  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  were  held  in  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  South  Windsor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roswell  Grant 
(E)  kept  open  house  in  the  oldest  Grant  homestead,  dating  from  1097, 
in  which  were  exhibited  their  interesting  collection  of  relics  of  every 
generation  from  Matthew  Grant  to  the  present  occupants,  the  tenure 
having  passed  in  unbroken  succession  through  seven  generations.  All 
the  clans  except  N,  P  and  Y  were  represented,  many  new  faces  being 
seen  among  those  who  gathered  to  cement  bv  personal  acquaintance  the 
ties  of  ancient  kinship.  The  oldest  member  of  the  Family  present  was 
Mrs.  Cordelia  A.  (Grant)  Keeney  (F),  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  is  in 
her  78th  year.  The  youngest  was  Hamilton  M.,  son  of  Mrs.  Jane  E. 
(Grant)  Grant  (F),  of  Hartford.  The  youngest  member  of  the  G.  F.  A. 
was  Chas.  E.,  son  of  Chas.  L.  Grant  (C),  of  Hartford,  thirteen  years  old. 

The  President,  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  M.  C.  (Z),  being  un- 
avoidably absent  on  account  of  his  political  duties,  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Vice-President  Ralph  M.  Grant.  Rev.  C.  A.  Jacquith> 
pastor  of  the  church  to  whose  courtesy  the  Association  is  indebted  for 
its  place  of  meeting,  offered  the  invocation.  All  then  united  in  singing 
"America." 

The  various  reports  and  addresses  were  given  in  the  order  in  which 
they  appear,  a  recess  being  taken  at  12.30  p.  m.  to  partake  of  the  boun- 
tiful luncheon  provided  in  the  chapel  by  the  ladies  of  the  church,  and  the 
exercises  being  interspersed  with  music. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER. 
There  has  been  a  total  enrollment  of  426  members,  35  having 
joined  since  the  last  report  was  published.  Eleven  have  died  and  seven 
withdrawn,  a  total  of  eighteen,  thus  leaving  the  present  membership  408 
in  good  and  regular  standing,  or  that  would  be  if  all  had  paid  their  dues. 
There  are  about  100  members  in  arrears,  about  half  that  number  for  two 
assessments,  which  if  paid  would  enable  us  to  fund  a  considerable  part  or 
the  money  paid  in  for  life  memberships,  as  in  justice  should  be  done. 
Doubtless  a  good  part  of  these  delinquents  are  such  from  oversight,  and 
do  not  realize  what  annoyance  the  fact  causes  the  Secretary-Treasurer, 
or  how  pressing  the  necessities  will  be  when  the  bills  for  printing  this 
report  come  in.  If  any  of  these  delinquents  propose  to  withdraw  from 
the  Association,  the  courteous  thing  would  be  to  pay  up  and  say  so,  in 
justice  to  the  rest  of  the  members,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  authorize 
expenditures  in  anticipation  of  receipts  from  dues.  The  writer  risks 
nothing  in  venturing  the  remark  that  that  is  the  way  Matthew  would 
have  done. 
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THE  REUNION. 


There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  life  memberships,  which  now 
number  fifty;  but  for  these  payments  we  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  in- 
vested funds  to  show.     This  is  not  right. 

We  now  have  four  honorary  members,  two  having  died  since  our 
last  Reunion,  as  stated  in  the  Recorder's  report. 

There  has  been,  as  shown  by  above  statement,  a  growing  fraternal 
interest  and  pride  in  our  good  old  Family,  the  last  member  to  join  the 
Association  being  from  far-off  Hawaii.  A  little  more  interest  and  enthus- 
iasm in  talking  up  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  the  Association  would 
put  us  financially  in  fine  shape. 

I  have  received  many  letters  of  regret  from  members  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  Reunion,  of  which  I  will  take  time  to  read  one  or  two 
(See  Appendix.) 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Association  is  as  follows  : 

Receipts. 


Balance  on  hand  as  per  last  Report,       .        .  £41.98 

Life  Membership  Fees,    ....  150.00 

Membership  Fees,       «        .        .        .        .  32.00 

Biennial  Dues,        .....  261.00 

Sale  of  Reports,  Badges,  etc.,        .        .        .  39-^9 

Sale  of  Lunch  Tickets,    ....  27.75 

Total,    ......  $552.02 

Disbursements. 

Printing  and  Stationery,        ....  $193.68 

Postage  and  Telegrams,  ....  72.39 

Clerk  hire,          .        .        .        .        .        .  12.13 

Express,        ......  8.26 

Half-tones  for  Reports,        ....  38.00 

Card  Index  for  Recorder,        .        .        .  10.00 
Lunch  and  sundry  minor  expenses  at  So.  Windsor,  32.25 

Expenses  of  Reception  at  Hartford,        .        .  47-54 

Badges  and  Buttons,        ....  10.60 

Cash  in  hand,     ......  127.17 

Total,    $552.02 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank.  Grant, 

Secretary-  Treasurer. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  RECORDER. 

During  the  past  two  years  very  little  information  in  regard  to  births, 
marriages,  deaths,  changes  of  address,  etc.,  has  been  received.  This  is 
unfortunate,  as  all  that  comes  to  hand  is  carefully  filed  for  further  pub- 
lication or  reference. 

We  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  following  members  who  have 
passed  away  since  our  last  reunion  : 

Deacon  Jabez  Haskell  Hayden  (Honorary),  whose  able  address  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  interest  of  the  first  Reunion; 

Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  (Honorary),  the  widow  of  the  most  famous 
descendant  of  Matthew; 

Charles  Marvin  Vorce  (B),  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Western  Reserve 
Branch; 

George  Hosmer  (Q),  one  of  our  Patriarchs; 
Lillian  M.  Deming  (L); 

Harold  Curtiss  Grant  (C),  who  lost  his  life  while  trying  to  save  that 

of  a  comrade; 
Sarah  Elizabeth  (Grant)  Cogswell  (A). 

Thomas  H.  Grant  (K),  who  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Family, 
died  at  the  age  of  94. 

Your  Recorder  would  recommend  that  all  facts  of  importance  about 
members  of  the  G.  F.  A.,  and  their  minor  children,  in  so  far  as  thev 
have  not  already  appeared  in  the  Grant  P'amilv  History  and  Magazine, 
be  printed  in  an  appendix  to  the  Reports  of  the  Reunion  if  the  funds  of 
the  Association  permit.  * 

In  closing  your  Recorder  begs  the  privilege  of  a  personal  word  of 
regret  that  the  pressure  of  business  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  join 
with  you  in  this  joyful  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  our  revered  ancestor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Arthur  H.  Grant, 

Recorder. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Grant  Family  Association  reports 
that  its  members  have  performed  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them  for 
the  past  year  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and,  we  trust,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Family.  We  feel  that  the  affairs  of  the  Association  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  while  this  is  due  to  a  hearty  devotion  to  the 
common  welfare  on  the  part  of  the  members  themselves  to  an  extent,  the 
Executive  Committee  deems  it  a  pleasure  quite  within  their  province  to 
commend  the  official  acts  of  the  officers. 


♦Although  this  was  authorized  by  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  funds  of  the  Association 
do  not  warrant  at  this  time  the  considerable  additional  expense  that  the  carrying  out  of  this 
recommendation  would  involve. 
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We  have  had  a  continuance  of  the  valuable  services  of  our  worthy 
Recorder,  Arthur  Hastings  Grant,  the  man  who  first  told  us  how  we 
came  to  have  a  reason  for  existence,  and  who  we  were  ;  and  then  by  his 
efforts  brought  us  together  so  that  we  mutually  became  acquainted, — the 
man  who  has  spent  more  years  of  his  life  for  our  Association  than  any 
other,  and  that  most  unselfishly. 

Then  we  have  had  Frank  Grant  to  act  as  Secretary-Treasurer. 
You  all  know  how  difficult  a  position  that  is,  because,  in  common  with 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  you  know  how  hard  it  is  for 
us  to  part  with  money,  but  Frank  Grant  seems  to  have  kept  the  Associa- 
tion going,  and  that  creditably. 

Our  President,  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  has,  we  are  told,  taken 
pains  to  see  that  no  legislation  has  passed  at  Washington  which  could 
affect  the  Family  adversely,  and  in  addition  to  this  he  has  devoted  as 
much  time  as  could  be  spared  from  his  very  busy  life  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  the  Grant  Family  Association. 

The  Executive  Committee  feels  that  some  improvement  might  well 
be  made  in  the  manner  of  conducting  our  elections.  Under  the  present 
system  a  few  of  the  more  active  members  of  the  Family  have  been 
obliged  to  get  together  and  make  the  nominations.  So  far  as  can  be 
learned  there  has  been  no  particular  or  specific  criticism  of  their  choice  or 
of  their  so-called  "  making  a  slate  ;  "  but  we  believe  that  the  interests  of 
all  will  best  be  served  by  a  system  which  not  only  permits,  but  makes 
imperative  to  an  extent  the  nomination  of  candidates  by  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  membership.  In  other  words  we  believe  that  "a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  "  is  a  desideratum  for 
the  Association. 

With  this  end  in  view,  the  Executive  Committee  suggests  the  draw- 
ing up  of  a  resolution  to  be  offered  at  this  session  under  the  proper  order 
of  business.  We  believe  that  this  deserves  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  Grant  Shrive, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Reported  at  last  meeting  as  subscribed  $475.25,  of  which  there  was 
then  paid  in  S340.75,  leaving  to  collect  $134.50.  Of  this  there  has  been 
paid  $106.50,  leaving  uncollected  in  original  subscriptions  $28.00.  Of 
this  $25.00  was  a  single  subscription  which  came  from  a  member  who 
shortly  after  our  last  meeting  wrote  me  that  he  had  lost  every  dollar  he 
had,  but  was  going  to  summon  all  the  Grant  pluck  he  had  and  start  at 
the  bottom  again,  and  hoped  he  would  yet  see  the  day  when  he  could 
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have  the  pleasure  of  paying  his  subscription.  The  other  $3.00  are  sub- 
scriptions that  seem  to  have  been  forgotten.  Perhaps  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
mails  in  not  forwarding  my  letters  to  the  subscribers.  So  much  for  the 
original  subscriptions.  Since  190 1  there  have  been  four  subscriptions 
received,  viz:  Si. 00  from  Clan  A,  S5.00  from  Clan  B,  S20.00  from 
Clan  D,  Si. 00  from  Clan  F,  a  total  of  $27.00,  which  added  to  the 
amount  paid  on  original  subscriptions  amounts  to  S474. 25,  which  amount 
has  been  deposited  in  the  Woronoco  Savings  Bank  of  Westfield,  Mass., 
where  it  is  earning  4  per  cent  interest.  On  latter  account  there  has 
already  been  credited  S19.58,  making  a  total  of  S493.83.  The  January, 
1904,  credit  of  interest  will  make  the  total  amount  of  the  fund  slightly 
over  $500.00. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  committee  since 
the  last  Reunion.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  get  anything  like  a  full 
meeting  of  a  committee  constituted  as  this  must  be,  if  all  clans  are  repre- 
sented, as  would  seem  desirable  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  In  the  absence 
of  any  new  plan  of  procedure  I  trust  each  member,  not  alone  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  of  the  Association,  will  take  sufficient  interest  to  prompt 
him  to  agitate  for  the  success  of  the  movement  by  further  subscriptions, 
and  also  bv  providing  in  wills  for  legacies  to  the  Association  to  be  applied 
to  the  fund,  that  we  may  not  have  to  await  the  slow  accretion  of  inter- 
est on  our  present  fund  before  we  secure  the  sum  needed  for  a  fitting 
monument  and  a  more  fitting  educational  fund  as  proposed  to  the  honor 
of  our  first  ancestor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  Grant, 

Chairman  of  Memorial  Committee. 

s  ADDRESS  OF  EDWARD  GRANT  BUCKLAND. 

Mr.  President,  and  Kinsmen  : 

It  is  a  verv  real  pleasure  to  stand  before  you  and  to  feel  that  we  are 
all  of  the  same  blood  ;  to  know  that  a  common  ancestor  has  given  to  us 
similar  ideas  and  aspirations  ;  that  a  common  country  claims  us  as  its 
citizens  and  supporters  ;  that  the  same  religion  calls  us  before  the  altar  of 
the  same  God  whom  we  all  worship  ;  and  I  thank  you-  for  your  courtesy 
in  giving  me  this  chance  of  seeing  you  and  speaking  to  you. 

We  feel  a  proper  pride  in  pointing  to  the  deeds  of  men  and  women 
who  bear  the  name  and  in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  of  that  sterling 
old  patriot,  Matthew  Grant.  We  glory  in  the  history  which  he  helped 
to  make.  We  applaud  his  rugged  honesty,- his  courage,  and  his  fortitude. 
All  the  way  from  Windsor  to  Appomattox,  from  1635  to  1865,  .the 
pages  of  our  countrv's  history  have  been  illumined  by  deeds  and  words  of 
our  ancestors  of  which  we  are  rightly  proud.    So  have  we  earned  our 
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shield  ;  let  us  keep  it  without  stain  or  blot,  both  tor  our  own  glory  and 
for  our  descendants'  pride. 

In  the  admirable  genealogy,  for  which  we  have  to  thank  our 
Recorder,  we  are  continually  reminded  of  our  motto, "  Stand  Fast  "  ;  for 
it  is  this  quiet,  unassuming  pertinacity  of  purpose  which  has  characterized 
the  Family  from  Matthew  to  Ulvsses.  Whether  in  the  defence  of  the 
struggling  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  river,  in  the  ever 
tightening  grip  around  Pemberton  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  or  in 
the  hammering  of  Lee's  army  from  Spottsvlvania  to  Petersburg,  the  per- 
sistence of  the  Grant  blood  has  always  asserted  itself.  With  Matthew 
it  meant  the  establishment  of  a  free  state  fitted  at  last  to  make  with 
twelve  others  a  great  republic.  With  Ulvsses  it  meant  the  preservation 
of  that  republic  so  made,  to  become  a  light  for  all  the  nations  of  the  old 
world  and  the  champion  of  the  nations  of  the  new. 

I  give  place  to  no  man  or  kinsman  in  reverence  and  veneration  for 
these  men  and  for  this  heritage,  and  vet  we  should  fall  far  short  of  our 
obligation  if  we  fancy  that  we  have  done  all  of  our  duty  when  at  an 
assemblage  like  this  we  part  and  go  our  wavs  after  praising  the  past  and 
our  noble  ancestors  who  lived  in  it.  It  is  fitting  for  us  to  inquire  what 
we  can  do  to  perpetuate  these  traditions  and  in  this  twentieth  century 
support  and  promote  our  heritage  and  our  motto,  and  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  the  blood.  Perhaps  it  is  characteristic  of  the  family  to  retire 
in  times  of  peace,  and  to  leave  to  others  the  business  of  running  aflairs 
when  there  is  no  great  work  which  apparently  needs  the  doing.  But 
"  peace  hath  its  victories  no  less  than  war."  The  victories  of  peace 
must  be  won  by  the  same  persistent  effort  that  has  marked  the  victories 
of  war.  In  peace  the  issue  is  not  so  well  defined  nor  so  clearly  seen, 
'  but  the  issue  is  there  just  the  same,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
realize  it  and  to  take  the  right  side  according  as  light  is  given  us  to  do  it, 
and  having  taken  sides  to  force  the  fighting  till  the  victory  is  won.  Lee's 
army  no  longer,  threatens  Washington,  but  an  army  many  times  greater 
threatens  not  only  Washington  but  every  other  industrial  and  political 
capital  in  the  Union,  and  to  preserve  the  Nation  we  must  hammer  this 
army  to  pieces  as  General  Grant's  destroyed  Lee's.  Xo  man  is  worthy 
the  name  of  American  who  shrinks  from  the  contest.  Much  less  is  any 
man  who  descends  from  Matthew  Grant  and  claims  kinship  with  the 
great  general  worthy  of  their  blood  who  either  from  indifference  or  lazi- 
ness fails  to  put  on  his  armor  and  bear  his  part.  For  it  is  upon  us  of 
the  old  stock  that  our  free  institutions  must  mainly  rely  for  their  support 
and  perpetuity.  In  this  respect  do  we  do  our  duty  :  Are  we  bearing 
our  part  in  the  solution  of  the  present  day  problems  t 

We  of  this  twentieth  century  are  now  confronted  by  a  conflict  in- 
volving our  industries,  our  society,  our  politics,  nay,  even  our  very  re- 
ligion. Stand  fast  and  maintain  the  substance  of  the  eld.'  Welcome 
what  is  good  in  the  new,  but  only  when  it  is  built  upon  the  foundations 
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of  the  old.  Todav  this  nation's  industries,  in  a  time  of  unprecedented 
prosperity,  are  suffering  because  the  captains  of  capital  and  the  leaders 
of  labor  have,  in  their  ambition  to  be  successful,  forgotten  to  be  honest. 
I  make  no  war  upon  industrial  combinations,  of  either  capital  or  labor, 
honestly  organized  and  honestly  administered.  But  I  claim  that  no 
monopoly,  of  either  capital  or  labor,  has  a  moral  or  legal  right  to  exist 
that  does  not  sell  its  products  cheaper  when  and  because  produced  more 
cheaply.  If  it  cannot  make  its  products  more  economically  and  lower 
their  price,  it  has  no  reason  to  exist.  If  it  can  produce  more  cheaply  but 
continues  its  prices  or  raises  them,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist.  If 
such  a  monopoly  uses  its  great  powers  to  oppress,  the  greater  government 
should  use  its  greater  powers  to  destroy.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  em- 
ploys its  powers  in  doing  good,  in  producing  the  necessities  of  life  at  a 
price  so  that  more  may  enjoy  them,  it  deserves  the  support  of  the  law 
and  the  applause  of  the  people  whom  it  benefits. 

It  follows  then  that  no  combination  of  capital  or  labor  may  right- 
fully be  conducted  so  as  to  make  life  harder  to  live.  But  this  is  just 
what  "  high  finance,"  so-called,  does  with  capital,  and  what  most  labor 
unions  do  with  labor.  Industrial  combinations  of  capital  are  formed 
and  exploited  to  charge  the  same  or  higher  prices  for  their  products. 
Glass,  oil,  iron  and  steel  cost  more  then  they  used  to,  more  than  a  fair 
profit  entitles  their  producers  to  charge.  Labor  costs  more  than  it  used 
to,  more  in  manv  cases  than  the  laborer  ought  to  charge,  and  the  result 
is  a  constantly  increasing  cost  of  living  for  the  vast  body  of  consumers. 
Capital  and  labor  must  be  made  to  realize  that  this  sort  of  thing  does 
not  pay.  Capital  must  incorporate  honestly,  fix  a  capital  stock  free  from 
water  or  promoter's  profits.  Labor  must  be  made  to  realize  that  only 
in  an  honest  service  for  reasonable  pay  is  the  workingman's  permanent 
prosperity  assured.  Watered  capital  and  walking  delegates  are  both 
products  of  dishonesty  and  unwholesome  business  methods.  The  em- 
ployer's black  list  and  the  union's  boycott  are  the  offspring  of  wrong 
conditions,  which  make  you  and  me  and  our  families  and  communities 
suffer.  And  it  is  incumbent  upon  you  and  me,  and  all  Americans  of  the 
old  stock  to  "  stand  fast  "  to  our  country's  traditions  and  to  say  that  we 
will  no  longer  tolerate  this  sort  of  dishonesty.  Where  is  there  a  labor 
union  that  has  ever  of  its  own  accord  censured,  suspended,  or  discharged 
one  of  its  members  for  shirking  a  full  day's  work?  Where  is  there  a 
stock  exchange  that  has  stricken  from  its  list  the  shares  of  a  watered 
trust  ?  And  yet  both  of  these  things  must  be  done  before  we  shall  come 
to  a  proper  basis  for  permanent  business  prosperity. 

"  In  vain  we  call  old  notions  fudge, 
And  bend  our  conscience  to  our  dealing  ; 
Th*»  ten  commandments  will  not  budge, 
And  stealing  still  continues  stealing." 

If  every  laborer  did  a  full  honest  day's  work,  and  every  employer 
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received  only  a  reasonable  profit,  there  would  be  no  walking  delegates 
and  fewer  millionaires,  but  there  would  be  a  lot  more  of  comfort  for  a 
lot  more  people.  We  should  hear  less  of  graft  and  more  of  honor.  We 
should  all  pay  less  for  our  living  and  get  more  for  our  work.  Honesty 
is  economy  ;  stealing  is  extravagance  ;  and  whether  the  stealing  is  done 
by  the  employer  or  the  employee,  you  and  I  pay  for  it  in  what  we  eat 
and  drink  and  wear.  Dishonesty  lowers  the  standard  of  duty,  warps  the 
judgment,  and  saps  the  foundations  of  the  home  and  society.  It  sets  up 
money  as  a  god  and  the  possessor  of  money  as  a  prophet.  The  men  who 
have  suddenly  made  money  are  apt  to  be  the  husbands  of  the  women  who 
aim  to  be  called  society  leaders.  They  are  not  in  fact  society  leaders, 
but  their  names,  and  pictures,  and  doings  proclaim  that  title  in  the  news- 
papers. Many  people  think  that  such  people  lead  society,  and  imitate 
them.  That  is  where  the  harm  is  done.  So  long  as  such  people  drink, 
gamble,  and  divorce  one  another,  they  injure  only  themselves.  But 
when^good  people  begin  to  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  follow  such 
examples  in  order  to  gain  an  entrance  into  society  the  result  is  degener- 
ation and  disaster.  We  are  thankful  that  the  really  good  society  of 
America  despises  the  social  leaders  of  the  yellow  journal  type ;  that 
people  of  the  old  stock  still  stand  by  the  home  and  the  marriage  tie  ;  by 
kindness,  truth,  and  helpfulness  toward  their  neighbors  ;  by  honesty  and 
true  patriotism  toward  the  government. 

"  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

We  of  the  Grant  blood  should  join  hands  and  stand  fast  for  the 
real  aristocracy,  the  aristocracy  of  courtesy,  charitable  and  honorable 
dealing.  We  deny  that  a  woman  can  be  a  lady  and  be  unkind,  ill-bred  or 
discourteous  ;  that  a  man  can  be  a  gentleman  and  steal,  or  be  dishonor- 
able, no  matter  how  much  gold  may  veneer  the  vice  and  plate  the  sin. 
We  stand  fast  for  the  social  virtues  of  our  ancestors  ;  for  the  Christian 
heart  and  ear  and  eye  always  open  to  the  call  of  suffering  neighbors  ; 
always  ready  to  respond  as  the  Good  Samaritan  responded  ;  thinking  no 
evil  and  tolerating  none  ;  demanding  the  same  code  of  duty  for  all,  and 
palliating  no  wrong  because  the  doer  is  a  power  with  his  money  or  a 
power  with  his  political  mob. 

When  the  old  families  unite  and  put  their  seal  of  disapproval  upon 
the  evils  of  which  I  have  spoken,  we  shall  hear  less  of  yellow  journal 
society.    In  fact  the  yellow  journal  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

So,  too,  in  the  religious  life  there  has  been  a  breaking  away  from  the 
great,  simple  teachings  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  In  this 
church  our  ancestors  sat  and  worshipped  God  according  to  the  lights 
they  then  had.  To  them  it  is  likely  that  the  Edwards,  father  and  son, 
painted  in  lurid  colors  the  tortures  of  the  damned  and  the  comforting 
doctrine  of  election,  and  predestination.    Today  the  churches  are  reap- 
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ing  the  result  of  that  doctrine.  No  man  of  any  manhood  will  sit  quietly 
under  a  doctrine  which  eternally  condemns  him  and  his  loved  ones,  not 
because  of  sin  but  because  they  are  not  of  the  elect.  No  man  will  long 
believe  that  the  mercy  of  a  great  beneficent  God  is  narrower  than  the 
mercy  of  man-made  courts,  or  that  eternal  punishment  is  a  just  and  un- 
varying penalty  alike  for  the  unbaptized  infant  and  for  the  hardened  un- 
repentant criminal.  And  yet  while  it  is  likely  that  the  old  theology  is 
largely  error,  it  is  certain  that  the  old  religion  is  wholly  truth.  Discard 
if  you  like  the  hell  of  fire  and  brimstone  and  of  sinners  roasting  in 
eternal  torments  ;  disbelieve  if  you  will  in  a  heaven  of  golden  pavements, 
wringed  angels,  and  melodious  harps  ;  but  stand  fast  by  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  and  by  the  Christmas  message  of  "  Peace,  good  will  to  men." 

It  may  be  that  St.  John  upon  Patmos  painted  with  poetic  freedom 
the  glories  of  a  new  Jerusalem.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  we  should  find 
such  a  place  or  such  a  hereafter  at  all  to  our  taste.  But  it  is  certain 
that  we  shall  not  cease  to  exist  when  we  leave  this  life.  It  is  not 
possible  to  think  that  an  all- wise  God  will  pause  in  his  work  of  creation 
when  only  half  completed  ;  that  our  minds  and  souls  in  their  imperfectly 
developed  condition  shall  then  and  there  simply  cease  and  be  destroyed. 
Such  a  theory  subverts  all  logic  and  insults  the  common  sense.  "  For," 
in  the  words  of  another,  "  if  immortality  be  a  splendid  but  delusive 
dream  ;  if  the  incompleteness  of  every  career,  even  the  longest  and  most 
fortunate,  be  not  supplemented  and  perfected  after  its  termination  here  ; 
then  he  who  dreads  to  die  should  fear  to  live,  for  life  is  a  tragedy  more 
desolate  and  inexplicable  than  death." 

My  plea  is  for  rational  religion  against  the  one  extreme  of  super- 
stitious theology  and  the  other  extreme  of  soulless  atheism.  Be  very 
sure  that  there  is  no  safety  in  either  extreme.  Of  the  two  Fd  rather 
swing  a  censer  before  the  altar  of  a  grinning  idol  than  to  live  in  a  world 
knowing  no  ruler,  acknowledging  no  God,  and  lightly  considered  the 
plaything  of  chance. 

I  stand  fast  for  the  religion  of  him  who  said  "  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,"  and  "  Except  ye  become  as  one  of  these  ye  cannot 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  "  of  him  of  the  Ten  Talents,  the  Upright 
Judge,  and  the  Prodigal  Son ;  of  him  who  in  his  supreme  suffering 
prayed  not  that  we  be  taken  out  of  the  world,  but  that  we  be  kept  from  the 
evil  that  is  in  the  world  ;  a  religion  of  humility,  of  hard  work,  of  justice 
and  of  mercy,  but  above  all  a  religion  full  of  good  red  manly  blood,  and 
throbbing  with  the  heart-beats  of  humanity,  and  with  the  love  of  a  per- 
sonal God  for  his  people.  Such  a  religion  says  to  us,  "All  the  world's 
your  home,  and  every  man  your  brother."  No  code  of  duty,  no  theory 
of  science  can  ever  replace  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Such  codes  and  theories  are  as  lifeless  as  a  statue,  and 
as  powerless  as  an  engine  without  steam. 
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When  we  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  about  our  religion  we  shall  be 
equally  in  earnest  about  our  work,  because  our  religion  commands  us  to 
work  unceasingly  to  correct  the  evils  from  which  our  land  is  suffering. 
That  is  why  I  lay  such  stress  upon  the  religious  life.  You  cannot 
legislate  a  man  into  honestv.  To  make  him  honest  he  must  first  want 
to  do  right.  When  he  really  wants  to  do  right  he  will  know  that 
it  is  right  to  be  honest  and  wrong  to  be  dishonest  ;  then  he  will 
become  a  permanently  honest  man.  Now  the  only  way  to  create 
in  him  the  desire  to  do  right  is  through  the  awakening  of  a  true 
religious  feeling ;  therefore  in  religion  alone  is  the  first  and  last 
hope  of  our  country's  success.  Let  us  then  stand  fast  for  the  honest 
life,  the  charitable  life,  the  just  life,  that  gives  to  each  man  his  due  and 
takes  from  none  unjustly.  Let  us  each  here  and  now  enroll  himself  in 
the  army  of  good  patriots  to  fight  against  the  forces  of  graft  and  blackmail, 
of  bribery  and  corruption.  Let  us  demand  in  our  own  communities  a 
pure  ballot  and  a  clean  administration.  Let  us  with  vote,  voice  and  pen, 
yes,  and  with  bullet  and  bayonet  too,  if  necessary — fight  against  indus- 
trial conspiracy  and  fraud,  the  boycott,  the  intimidating  mob,  and  the 
stock  jobber.  And  let  us  either  lead  the  fight  or  support  with  all  our 
power  him  who  is  fitted  to  lead. 

We  of  the  old  families  shall  fight  and  win,  because  we  have  the 
pride  of  patriotic  traditions  and  the  heritage  of  honest  ancestors.  Our 
country  may  safely  rely  on  the  ultimate  common  sense  of  American 
families  to  restore  and  support  a  prosperity  made  by  honest  labor  helping 
honest  capital. 

The  nation  is  climbing  to  heights  that  the  -Windsor  fathers  never 
dreamed  of;  the  pitfalls  and  swamps  are  many,  and  the  backward  slips 
are  frequent ;  the  will-o'-the-wisps  lure  along  false  paths  to  the  precipice 
and  the  chasm ;  but  thanks  be  to  our  father's  God  and  ours  she  is 
mounting  steadily  upward.  And  what  does  she  say  to  us  whose  fathers 
watched  by  her  cradle  ? — 

V  Go  to  your  work  and  be  strong,  halting  not  in  your  ways, — 
Balking  the  end  half  won,  for  the  instant  dole  of  praise. 
S'and  to  your  work  and  be  wise,  certain  of  sword  and  pen, — 
Who  are  neither  children  nor  gods,  but  men  in  a  world  of  men  !  " 

OUR  COUSINS-THE  HUMPHREYS. t 

By  Rev.  Frank  Landon  Humphreys,  D.  D.  (*)  of  Morristown,  N.  J. 

The  name  of  Grant  suggests  first  of  all  to  every  American  the  fore- 
most soldier  of  modern  times.  In  speaking  to  you  of  the  posterity  of 
Priscilla  Grant,  it  is  only  natural  that  I  should  look  for  soldiers  among 
the  host  of  her  descendants  that  have  written  their  names  large  on  the 
American  roll  of  honor. 


tSlightly  abridged. 
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Priscilla  Grant,  the  only  daughter  of  Matthew  Grant,  was  married 
on  October  14,  1647,  to  Michael  Humphrey,  an  English  colonist. 
This  alone  ought  to  be  to  you  no  mean  testimony  of  the  social  standing 
and  consideration  enjoyed  by  this  young  man  in  the  community  to 
which  he  had  but  just  come. 

Investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  Humphrey  family  finds  persons 
of  that  name  living  in  Norway  and  other  portions  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  in  remote  antiquity.  In  those  davs,  when  other  lands  of 
Europe  were  in  the  grasp  of  the  feudal  system,  and  no  one  from  peasant 
to  baron  could  call  himself  really  free,  these  fierce  aud  courageous  men 
rejoiced  in  their  name  u  Home  frei,"  that  is  "  Home  free,"  which  in 
Anglo-Saxon  becomes  "  Home  freid,"  or  in  its  latinized  form  "Umfridus." 

There  were  families  of  this  name  in  Great  Britain  as  early  as  the 
sixth  century,  when  Umfridus,  bishop,  witnessed  about  604  a  gift  from 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  to  St.  Paul's  church,  now  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
London,  of  the  manor  Tillingham. 

The  name  Umfrey  or  Humphrey  is  found  in  the  eighth  century  in 
Normandy  and  Brittany.  It  was  borne  by  dignified  bishops,  mitred 
abbots,  brave  knights  and  wealthy  land  owners.  Several  of  this  name 
accompanied  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  when  in  1066  he  claimed 
from  King  Harold  the  fulfillment  of  his  promise  and  conquered  England. 

The  chief  mental  characteristics  of  a  family  do  not  change  with  the 
change  of  times  and  institutions  under  which  they  live.  Michael  Hum- 
phrey]; came  from  a  familv  which  had  showed  its  love  of  enterprise,  self- 
reliance  and  contempt  of  danger  in  the  Crusades,  the  Conquest,  the  wars 
of  the  Plantagenets,  the  founding  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  and  in 
later  days  in  the  founding  of  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut. 

His  family  had  also  showed  its  religious  fervor  in  Umfridus  Sanctus 
of  Normandy  in  the  year  840,  and  Humphrey  de  Bassingborne  and  the 
five  martyrs  Humphreys  who  were  burned  at  the  stake  during  the  reign 
of  Bloody  Mary  ;  and  later  in  colonial  and  revolutionary  times  in  such 
men  as  deacon  John  Humphrey,  son  of  Priscilla  Grant,  deacon  Michael 
and  Rev.  Daniel  Humphreys,  a  photograph  of  whose  headstone  I  have, 
with  this  inscription  : 

"The  Rev.  Daniel  Humphreys  died  Sept.  2,  1787,  in  the  81st  year 
of  his  age.  Eor  more  than  half  a  century  he  was  the  established  Minister 
of  the  first  Society  of  this  Town.  Mrs.  Sarah  Humphreys  the  afiection- 
ate  wife  of  his  youth  and  the  tender  companion  of  his  advanced  age  died 
July  29th,  1787,  just  five  weeks  before  him." 

Time  forbids  my  speaking  further  of  this  remarkable  man  and  his 
good  wife,  known  to  all  the  country  round  about,  on  account  of  her 


tThe  name  in  this  country  was  originally  Humphrey,  but  was  gradually  corrupted  to 
Humphreys. 
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beautiful  and  gracious  manners,  as  "  Lady  Humphreys  ;  "  but  what  a 
tender  and  beautiful  picture  does  this  simple  inscription  bring  to  the 
mind's  eye  ! 

Nor  should  1  cease  generalizing  on  the  characteristic  traits  of  the 
Humphreys  family  without  at  least  a  passing  allusion  to  the  artistic  tem- 
perament showing  itself  in  Ozias  Humphreys,  R.  A.,  friend  and  pupil 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ;  the  poetic  works  of  Col.  David  Humphreys  ; 
and  the  long  line  of  musical  genius  culminating  in  Alfred  Humphreys 
Pease,  composer,  whose  songs  "  Hush  Thee  my  Baby  "  and  "  Break, 
Break,  Break  "  are  still  remembered. 

Michael  Humphrey  came  from  Lyme  Regis,  England,  in  his  own 
ship.  His  brother  Samuel  lived  at  St.  Malo  on  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
nearly  opposite  Lyme  Regis  ;  and  after  Michael  had  established  himself 
in  the  manufacture  of  tar  and  turpentine,  in  1643,  ne  shipped  cargoes  of 
the  same  to  Samuel,  and  Samuel  in  return  shipped  back  cargoes  of  general 
merchandise.  After  a  long  and  useful  life  and  having  held  various  hon- 
orable offices  in  the  church  and  state,  Michael  Humphrey  died  in  1695. 
The  union  of  Michael  Humphrey  with  one  of  the  position  and  gifts  of 
Priscilla  Grant  could  only  be  followed  by  a  long  and  honored  line  of 
descendants,  men  of  distinction  in  all  walks  of  life,  soldiers,  statesmen, 
poets,  clergymen,  scholars,  artists  and  musicians,  men  who  have  not  left 
themselves  without  a  record,  whose  records  you  may  read  for  yourself, 
and  whose  kinship  you  should  be  proud  to  own. 

I  started  out  with  the  intention  of  speaking  only  of  the  soldier 
Humphreys  ;  and  to  confine  myself  to  anvthing  like  a  reasonable  limita- 
tion of  time  1  shall  select  only  one  here  and  there  out  of  the  great 
number  of  the  military  descendants  of  Priscilla  Grant  Humphrey,  and 
speak  briefly  of  each.  One  alone,  Col.  David  Humphreys,  A.  D.  C, 
w  beloved  of  Washington,"  might  well  take  all  my  time. 

Under  the  date  of  July  3,  1667,  we  find  this  record :  "  Those  of  the 
Dragoons  that  have  received  puches  of  Thomas  Dibble  which  he  got 
made  to  be  paid  by  the  town  *  *  *  Michael  Humphreys 
one."    So  much  for  Michael  the  dragoon. 

His  son,  Lieut.  Samuel  Humphrey,  was  commissioned  by  Governor 
Saltonstall  in  May  17  10,  his  commission  still  being  in  possession  of  one 
of  his  descendants.  A  company  was  raised  in  Simsbury  to  assist  the  ex- 
pedition sent  to  oppose  the  hostile  Indians  who  had  assembled  in  Hamp- 
shire county,  Mass.,  in  considerable  force.  Samuel,  son  of  Michael 
Humphrey  and  Priscilla  Grant,  was  an  officer  in  this  company. 

On  October  11,  1725,  Sergt.  Samuel  Humphreys,  grandson  of 
Michael  Humphrey  and  Priscilla  Grant,  was  chosen  ensign  of  the  South 
Company  or  train  band,  and  at  his  death,  a  little  later,  we  find  that  he 
bore  the  title  of  captain. 

In  the  Indian  alarm  of  June  4,  1725,  Capt.  Richard  Case  was 
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directed  to  employ  ten  men  as  scouts  to  rendezvous  at  Litchfield;  Sergt. 
Benajah  Humphreys,  great-grandson  of  Michael  and  Priscilla,  was  one 
of  the  party. 

Lieut.  Nathaniel  Humphreys,  great-great-grandson,  served  under 
Col.  Phineus  Lyman,  in  the  war  against  the  French  and  Indians  in 
Canada.  He  was  also  in  the  company  of  Capt.  Noah  Humphreys  under 
Col.  Lyman,  which  joined  the  expedition  to,  and  engaged  in  the  capture 
of  Havana  in  1762.  In  the  Revolution  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant 
in  Capt.  Abel  Pettibone's  company,  2d  regiment  Conn.  Continental 
Infantry,  May  1,  1775.  He  served  at  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  was  pro- 
moted first  lieutenant  January  1,  1776,  on  reorganization  of  his  regi- 
ment. He  served  in  the  battles  of  Long  Island  and  White  Plains  and 
was  a  revolutionarv  pensioner  under  an  act  of  congress  of  18 18. 

Maj.  Elihu  Humphreys,  brother  of  Lieut.  Nathaniel,  was  in  Sep- 
tember 1760  an  ensign  under  General  Lyman  encamped  at  Montreal. 
He  was  also  in  the  expedition  against  the  Spanish,  and  went  to  Havana 
in  1762.  In  the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  captain  of  the  8th  regiment 
Conn.   Continental  Infantry  under  Col.  Jedediah  Huntington  July  6, 

1775,  and  served  before  Boston.     He  was  promoted  major  January  1, 

1776.  At  the  battle  of  Long  Island  he  was  wounded  and  captured  and 
so  barbarously  treated  by  the  British  while  confined  prisoner  in  the  Old 
Sugar  House  that  he  died  soon  after  his  release  and  return  to  Simsbury. 

Maj.  Elijah  Humphreys,  another  great-great-grandson,  leaving  his 
bride,  enlisted  July  22,  1775,  in  Capt.  John  Ripley's  company,  8th  regi- 
ment Conn.  Continental  Infantry,  and  served  in  the  siege  of  Boston.  He 
was  commissioned  captain  6th  regiment  Conn.  Continental  Infantry. 
Later  he  was  major  commandant  2d  regiment  Conn,  militia  drafts,  July 
10,  1781,  serving  in  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson  and  on  the  lines  in 
Westchester,  N.  Y.  Major  Elijah  was  distinguished  for  his  patriotism 
and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty  as  well  as  for  his  bravery.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  three  horses  shot  from  under  him  while  in  action.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  order  of  Cincinnati.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  he  resumed  his  former  vocation,  being  captain  and  part 
owner  of  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade.  He  died  at  sea 
July  2,  1785,  and  was  buried  on  the  island  of  Martinico  in  the  40th 
year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Dwight  in  his  "Epistle  to  Colonel  Humphreys," 
1785,  makes  this  allusion  to  the  death  of  Maj.  Elijah  Humphreys  : 

"  Yet  thou  must  mourn  a  friend,  a  brother  dear, 
And  o'er  departed  merit  drop  a  tear, 
Him  sense  illum'd,  the  hero's  warmth  inspired, 
Grace  taught  to  please,  and  patriot  virtue  fired  ; 
Alike  in  peace,  at  war,  at  home,  abroad, 
Worth  gained  him  honour  where  his  footsteps  trode: 
%       Yet  all  in  vain,  his  laurelled  garlands  bloom, 
But  waste  their  beauty  on  th'  untimely  tomb." 

Out  of  the  records  of  thirty  odd  other  Connecticut  Humphreys  who 
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served  valiantly  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  time  forbids  my  speaking 
of  but  two  more  who  are  especially  conspicuous. 

And  in  passing  let  me  here  call  attention  to  the  family  characteristic 
of  large  stature  and  great  physical  strength,  as  well  as  courteous  manners. 
An  old  "  New  Haven  Register "  has  the  following  under  the  heading 
"  Four  generations  of  Connecticut  giants:"  "  Capt.  Ezekiel  Hum- 
phreys, who  settled  in  West  Simsbury  in  i  743,  was  six  feet  four  inches 
in  height;  one  of  his  sons,  Capt.  Frederick  Humphreys,  who  owned  the 
land  where  Collinsville  now  stands,  was  six  feet  three  inches  and  weighed 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Captain  Ezekiel  had  in  all  seven  sons 
and  their  average  height  was  six  feet  three  inches.  Col.  George  Hum- 
phreys, one  of  the  sons,  had  himself  three  sons  who  averaged  six  feet 
three  inches.  Rev.  Dr.  Hector  Humphreys,  one  of  the  sons,  president 
of  St.  John's  college,  Annapolis,  Md.,  was  six  feet  four  inches.  The 
last  of  the  great-grandsons  was  the  late  Solon  Humphreys  of  New  York, 
who  was  considerably  over  six  feet." 

Speaking  of  this  matter  of  physical  strength  leads  very  naturally  to 
a  story  told  of  Col.  Gad  Humphreys,  a  great-great-great-grandson  of 
Priscilla  Grant.  Gad  Humphreys  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  6th 
U.  S.  Infantry  in  1808,  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  1809,  wounded  in 
the  capture  of  York,  Canada,  April  27,  18 13,  promoted  major  of  the 
4th  Infantry  April  18,  18 14,  and  lieutenant-colonel  May  13,  1820.  He 
was  U.  S.  agent  for  the  Seminole  Indians  from  1822  to  1830. 
In  a  treaty  of  Fort  McMultrie  of  September  1823  the  Indian  chiefs 
and  warriors  requested  "  as  an  evidence  of  their  gratitude  at  the  humane 
treatment  and  brotherly  attention  to  their  wants,  that  one  mile  square  of 
land  be  conveyed  in  fee  simple  as  a  present  to  Col.  Gad  Humphreys." 
Colonel  Gad,  like  his  father,  was  of  large  stature  and  commanding 
presence,  charming  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  by  his  gentlemanly 
bearing  and  genial  humor.  He  was  spoken  of  as  the  finest  talker,  storv 
teller  and  humorist  of  the  South.  A  published  description  of  him  said 
that  he  had  all  the  elements  of  a  truly  splendid  orator,  and  would  have 
been  one  but  that  he  loved  his  ease  too  well  to  make  the  required  effort. 

The  story  that  I  started  out  to  tell  however,  was  this,  and  I  will 
condense  it  as  much  as  possible  from  the  account  given  at  the  time  in 
the  Savannah  News.  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  was  a  brave  and  resolute 
man,  had  been  watching  for  some  time  the  growing  discontent  of  the 
Indians  and  their  increasing  audacitv.  He  well  knew  the  Indian  char- 
acter, and  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  and  the 
most  effectual  means  of  checking  the  rising  spirit  of  revolt.  An  oppor- 
tunity soon  presented  itself.  Hicks,  the  chief,  and  a  considerable  band 
of  Indians  came  to  the  colonel's  house,  which  stood  by  itself  surrounded 
by  a  few  acres  of  cultivated  land.  The  Indians,  who  had  their  rifles 
with  them,  halted  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  wThile  their  chief, 
Hicks,  who  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  rode  boldly  up  to  the  gate, 
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dismounted,  and  staggered  up  the  steps  to  the  high  piazza  of  the  house, 
calling  in  a  loud  voice  "  Humphreys  !  "  Colonel  Humphreys,  who 
happened  to  be  alone,  promptly  made  his  appearance,  extended  his  hand 
as  usual,  and  asked  Hicks  to  take  a  seat  on  the  bench.  Hicks,  haughtily 
turning  from  the  bench  to  the  colonel's  large  arm  chair,  said,  "  No,  Hum- 
phreys; me  big  cap'n;  this  my  country;  me  heap  big  Injun."  Colonel 
Humphreys  plainly  saw  that  his  visitor  in  paint  and  feathers  meant  mis- 
chief. The  chief  was  a  powerful  man,  and  fearless  as  he  was  powerful 
— qualities,  however,  in  which  the  colonel  was  fully  his  match,  with  this 
advantage,  that  he  was  cool  and  collected  while  the  chief  was  excited  by 
passion  and  liquor.    "  Hicks,"  he  said,  "  get  out  of  that  chair." 

Me  ?  "  said  Hicks,  with  a  look  of  defiance,  "  Me  big  Injun.  Me 
heap  strong  like  a  horse." 

But  almost  before  he  could  finish  his  sentence  the  colonel  had 
grasped  him  by  the  neck  and  the  more  substantial  part  of  his  drapery, 
and,  raising  him  from  the  chair,  threw  him  bodily  over  the  piazza  railing, 
where  he  fell  to  the  hard  ground  about  ten  feet  below,  and  lay  insensible 
in  full  view  of  the  waiting  Indians.  The  Indians,  surprised  and  silenced 
by  this  extraordinary  exhibition  of  physical  strength,  ran  to  their  chief 
and  carried  him  quickly  away.  For  some  days  not  an  Indian  was  seen, 
and  it  was  thought  that  they  were  planning  some  revenge.  Two  weeks 
later  the  chief  Hicks,  a  graver  and  wiser  man,  was  seen  approaching  on 
his  pony  alone;  dismounting,  he  climbed  quietly  up  to  the  piazza  from 
which  he  had  so  recently  taken  his  headlong  flight,  and  with  a  serious 
and  subdued  look  extended  his  hand  in  token  of  friendship,  and  said, 
"  Colonel  Humphreys,  me  heap  big  Injun;  got  plenty  sense;  got  drunk; 
damn  fool  too  much." 

The  colonel,  laughing,  gave  the  chief  his  hand,  and  invited  him  to 
take  a  seat  in  his  arm  chair,  which  the  chief  promptlv  declined.  A  long 
conversation  followed  over  a  friendly  glass  and  pipe,  during  which  the 
chief  confessed  that  he  had  been  but  justly  punished.  To  the  day  of  his 
death  the  chief  retained  his  friendship  for  Colonel  Gad,  a  feeling  which 
was  warmly  reciprocated  by  the  colonel,  and  which  found  expression  in 
many  acts  of  kindness  during  the  old  chief's  later  and  feeble  years. 

The  most  distinguished  descendant  of  Priscilla  Grant  and  Michael 
Humphrey  without  doubt  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  afterward  General 
David  Humphreys,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  to  whom  I  must  devote  the  balance 
of  my  time  and  space.  It  is  singular  how  historians  have  seemed  to 
ignore  the  share  which  Col.  David  Humphreys  had  in  bringing  to  a  con- 
summation Washington's  plan  for  the  liberation  of  our  country  from 
British  rule.  The  simple  fact  that  he  was  the  friend  and  trusted  con- 
fidant of  Washington  should  be  enough  to  cause  every  writer  to  dwell 
lovingly  on  the  character  and  deeds  of  David  Humphreys.  Writers, 
especially  those  who  dwell  upon  historical  matters,  are  only  too  prone  to 
follow  each  other's  footsteps.     Independent  research  and  independent 
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thinking  are  too  laborious  and  entail  too  much  trouble.  These  are  the 
only  reasons  I  can  imagine  for  the  silence  that  has  been  maintained  in 
regard  to  this  companion  and  friend  of  Washington,  one  whom  Wash- 
ington delighted  to  honor,  and  for  whom  no  office  in  the  commonwealth 
was,  as  we  shall  see,  considered  too  high  for  him  to  hold.  It  is  im- 
possible to  write  the  life  of  Col.  David  Humphreys  without  writing  the 
principal  part  of  the  life  of  Washington;  so  would  it  be  equally  im- 
possible to  write  a  true  life  of  Washington  without  writing  that  of  CoL 
David  Humphreys.  That  Colonel  Humphreys  was  the  trusted  adviser 
of  Washington  mav  be  seen  from  the  following  letter,  addressed  to 
Washington  and  dated  from  Lisbon  March  24,  1793,  where  Humphreys 
was  then  U.  S.  minister : 

"And  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  recollect 
in  the  long  and  frequent  conversations  that  we  had  at  Mount  Vernon 
respecting  your  accepting  the  Presidency,  my  opinions  and  anticipations 
came  much  nearer  the  truth  than  your  own.  Had  you  persisted  in 
the  full  determination  you  had  so  positively  adopted  of  not  accepting  the 
Presidency,  how  unfortunately  different  might  have  been  at  this  moment 
your  Country's  reputation  and  your  own." 

Few  men,  if  indeed  any  other  man,  could  have  written  in  this  man- 
ner to  George  Washington.  That  Washington  loved  and  trusted  Colonel 
Humphreys  almost  more  than  any  one  else  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing occurrence  :  Washington  had  sent  a  letter  by  Captain  O'Brien  to 
Colonel  Humphreys  at  Madrid,  Spain,  inviting  him  to  come  to  Mount 
Vernon  to  make  his  home  there,  and  spend  the  balance  of  his  days  with 
Mrs.  Washington  and  himself.  In  reply  Colonel  Humphreys  writes  to 
Washington  declining  the  great  honor  in  view  of  his  approaching  mar- 
riage, of  which  he  speaks  to  Washington  for  the  first  time.  Washington, 
writing  again  and  alluding  to  the  letter  which  he  had  written  Humphreys 
and  sent  by  Colonel  O'Brien,  writes  as  follows  : 

Mount  Vernon,  June  26,  1797. 

My  dear  Humphreys : 

Since  I  did  myself  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you  by  Captain  O'Brien 
I  have  been  favored  with  your  letters  of  the  1st  of  January  and  the  18th 
of  February,  but  neither  came  to  hand  until  long  after  I  had  left  the 
Chair  of  Government  and  was  in  the  shade  of  my  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 
I  am  clearly  of  the  sentiment  with  you  that  every  man  who  is  in  the 
vigor  of  life  ought  to  serve  his  country  *  *  *  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion therefore  to  persuade  you  to  withdraw  your  services  *  *  *  but 
the  desire  of  a  companion  in  my  latter  days  in  whom  I  could  confide 
might  have  induced  me  to  express  myself  too  strongly  *  *  *  If 
you  ever  bring  Mrs.  Humphreys  to  the  United  States  no  roof  will  afford 
her  and  you  a  more  welcome  reception  than  this  while  we  are  the 
inhabitants  of  it." 
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David  Humphreys,  soldier,  poet,  author,  statesman,  was  born  July 
10,  1752,  at  Derby,  Conn.,  he  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Humphreys.  When  he  was  a  boy  he  was  passionately  fond  of  books, 
and  he  entered  Yale  college  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  and  graduated 
with  distinguished  honors  in  1 7 7 1 .  Trumbull  and  Dwight  were  his  con- 
temporaries and  friends,  and  in  his  poem,  "  The  Future  Glory  of 
America,"  he  addresses  his  three  friends,  Trumbull,  Dwight  and  Barlow. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  being  then  a  resident  of  New 
Haven,  he  entered  the.  army  as  captain,  and  was  speedily  promoted  to 
major  in  General  Putnam's  brigade.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  A.  D. 
■C.  to  General  Putnam,  a  high  compliment  to  the  young  soldier,  as  that 
position  was  a  confidential  one  of  great  importance  both  in  the  field  and 
cabinet  service.  'In  this  capacity  he  was  with  the  army  in  the  memor- 
able retreat  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island  and  in  the  affair  at  Harlem 
Heights.  In  his  life  of  General  Putnam  he  gives  a  graphic  account  of 
the  events  in  which  he  was  an  actor.  David  Humphreys  was  a  brigade 
major  of  the  1st  Connecticut  brigade  in  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson  in 
the  autumn  of  1777  when  the  British  captured  forts  Clinton  and  Mont- 
gomery. He  was  also  aide-de-camp  for  a  time  to  General  Greene. 
Early  in  1780  he  received  the  appointment  of  aide-de-camp  and  secretary 
to  General  Washington,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  soon 
after  joined  Washington's  military  family,  remaining  with  him  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  "  enjoying  his  full  confidence  and  friendship  and  sharing 
in  the  toils  of  his  arduous  duties."  In  his  poem  on  u  The  Happiness  of 
America  "  he  writes  of  his  associations  with  these  distinguished  men  as 
follows  : 

"  With  what  high  Chiefs  I  played  my  early  part; 
With  Parsons  first,  whose  eye,  with  piercing  ken, 
Reads  through  their  hearts  the  characters  of  men ; 
Then  how  I  aided  in  the  following  scene 
Death  daring  Putnam — then  the  immortal  Greene — 
Then  how  great  Washington  my  youth  approved. 

With  him  what  hours  on  warlike  plains  I  spent, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  imperial  tent: 
With  him  how  oft  I  went  the  nightly  round, 
Through  moving  hosts,  or  slept  on  tented  ground: 
From  him  how  oft  (nor  far  below  the  first 
In  high  behests  and  confidential  trusts) — 
From  him  how  oft  I  bore  the  dread  commands, 
Which  destined  for  the  fight  the  eager  bands ; 
With  him  how  oft  I  passed  th'  eventful  day, 
Rode  by  his  side  as  down  the  long  array 
His  awful  voice  the  columns  taught  to  form. 
To  point  the  thunder  and  to  pour  the  storm." 

When  Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered  with  his  army  to  the  American 
forces  October  19,  1781,  Colonel  Humphreys  had  the  distinguished 
honor  of  receiving  the  British  colors  and  bearing  them  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  congress,  with  copies  of  the  returns  of  prisoners,  arms 
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and  ordnance.  Washington  sent  with  Colonel  Humphreys  a  letter 
warmly  commending  the  bearer  to  the  consideration  of  the  government. 
On  November  7,  1781,  it  was  "  Resolved,  that  an  elegant  sword  be 
presented  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  to 
Colonel  David  Humphreys,  A.  D.  C.  to  General  Washington,  to  whose 
care  the  standards  taken  under  the  capitulation  of  York  were  committed, 
as  a  testimonial  of  his  fidelity  and  ability  :  and  that  the  Board  of  War 
take  order  therein."  In  the  year  1786  this  resolution  was  carried  into 
effect,  and  the  sword  was  presented  to  Colonel  Humphreys  by  General 
Knox  the  secretary  of  war,  accompanied  by  a  highlv  complimentary  letter. 

While  in  active  service  Colonel  Humphreys  enlisted  the  first  colored 
troops  ever  used  in  the  service  of  our  country.  Later  on  in  his  career 
he  proposed  to  Washington  and  prepared  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
the  naval  reserve.  The  naval  reserve  was  not  established  until  a 
hundred  years  later. 

Of  the  many  letters  of  Washington  commending  Humphreys  I 
shall  read  but  one,  and  that  because  it  has  a  general  interest,  being  ad- 
dressed to  "  The  Hon.  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,"  minister  at  that  time 
to  France  : 

Mount  Vernon,  2d  of  June,  1784. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Congress  having  been  pleased  to  appoint  Colonel  Humphreys  Secre- 
tary to  the  Commissioners  for  forming  commercial  treaties  in  Europe,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  introducing  him  to  you.  This  gentleman  was  for 
several  years  in  my  family  as  A.  D.  C. 

His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  Country,  his  good  sense,  prudence,  and 
attachment  to  me,  rendered  him  dear  to  me  :  and  I  persuade  myself  you 
will  find  no  confidence  which  you  may  think  proper  to  repose  in  him  mis- 
placed. He  possesses  an  excellent  heart,  good  natural  and  acquired 
abilities,  and  sterling  integrity.  To  which  may  be  added  sobriety  and  an 
obliging  disposition. 

A  full  conviction  of  his  possessing  all  these  good  qualities  makes  me 
less  scrupulous  in  recommending  him  to  your  patronage  and  friendship. 
He  will  repeat  to  you  the  assurance  of  perfect  esteem,  regard  and  con- 
sideration with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  honourable  servant, 

George  Washington. 

Of  the  career  of  General  Humphreys  as  minister  to  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, and  his  importation  of  the  famous  merino  sheep  ;  of  his  work  as 
author,  historian  and  poet  ;  of  his  becoming  the  so-called  "  father  of 
American  industries,"  I  have  not  had  time  to  speak ;  I  have  confined 
myself  almost  solely  to  his  military  career,  having  struck  the  military 
keynote  at  the  outset  of  my  paper. 
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By  Walter  B.  Grant,  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ; 

Many  years  ago  in  the  Penobscot  River  country  in  Maine,  where  a  great 
many  Grant  families  of  the  Maine  branch  lived,  there  came  among  them 
from  another  state  a  man  by  the  name  of  Grant,  who  settled  there  with  his 
family  and  became  a  respected  citizen  of  the  community.  Being  of  another 
family  of  Grants  he  was  known  as  "the  Grant  who  was  not  a  Grant." 
So  I,  coming  as  a  representative  of  the  Maine  branch  among  you  sons  and 
daughters  of  Matthew  and  Priscilla  Grant,  the  progenitors  of  the  Connecticut 
branch  of  Grants,  might  feel  that  in  this  instance  history  has  repeated  itself 
with  conditions  reversed,  and  that  I  am  to-day  "  the  Grant  that  is  not 
a  Grant."  Your  hearty  welcome  has  made  me  feel  that  we  are  all  Grants, 
and  although  we  have  traced  ourselves  only  as  far  back  as  the  first  settlers 
in  New  England,  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  chains  could  be  extended 
across  the  ocean  the}'  would  link  us  together  in  a  common  ancestor. 

When  your  Reunion  Committee  requested  me  to  come  before  you  and 
state  some  facts  about  "  Other  Grants  "  it  was  not  because  I  knew  very 
much  about  other  Grants,  except  my  immediate  family,  but  it  was  undoubt- 
edly because  I  am  Secretary  of  a  small  body  of  Grants  in  Boston  and 
vicinity,  not  descendants  of  Matthew,  who  have  commenced  the  labor  of 
love  of  finding  out  something  about  their  ancestors.  Your  committee  be- 
lieved that  even  though  our  investigations  have  but  begun,  some  of  the  data 
we  have  collected  might  be  of  interest  to  you.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
publication  by  your  Recorder,  Arthur  Hastings  Grant,  of  that  comprehensive 
and  masterful  work  "  The  Grant  Family,"  which  shows  literally  with  mathe- 
matical precision  the  lives  and  names  of  nearly  all  the  descendants  of 
Matthew  and  Priscilla  Grant,  that  several  Grants  in  Boston,  not  in  that  line, 
came  together  and  determined  to  see  what  facts  might  be  collected  as  to 
other  Grant  branches.  The  work  that  has  been  done  is  general  in  its 
nature,  and  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  are  several  other  colonial  Grant 
families  in  New  England,  and  effort  is  now  being  made  to  have  some 
descendant  of  each  family  take  up  the  work  of  determining  the  members 
of  that  family,  which  as  Arthur  Hastings  Grant  can  best  of  all  testify,  is  one 
that  calls  for  time,  labor,  patience  and  perseverance. 

All  effort  to  trace  a  colonial  Grant  back  to  his  father  across  the  ocean 
has  proved  unavailing.  Even  you  stop  when  Matthew  joined  those  many 
godly  families  embarking  on  the  "  Mary  and  John  "  to  seek  a  life  among 
the  forests  and  Indians,  where  they  could  follow  their  religious  and  political 
convictions  untrammelled  by  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  It 
has  been  thought  that  inasmuch  as  Matthew  came  with  English  people 
from  well  settled  English  towns  he  was  himself  an  Englishman  resident 
there  also.  He  had  married  Priscilla,  and  one  child  had  been  born  to  them 
before  they  came  to  America.  But  although  many  of  the  families  who 
came  on  the  "Mary  and  John"  were  from  Devon,  Dorset  and  Somerset- 
shire, it  does  not  follow  that  all  of  them  were.  The  fact  that  they  had  not 
dared  to  form  their  church  on  English  soil,  but  had  waited  to  organize  it 
until  they  had  congregated  on  the  vessel,  indicates  that  they  were  seeking 
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refuge  from  religious  persecution ;  and  since  the  form  of  religious  doctrine 
that  they  were  assisting  to  establish  was  not  confined  to  any  particular  part 
of  England  or  Scotland,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  some  of  those 
who  embarked  on  this  vessel  at  Plymouth,  England,  may  have  been  from 
Scotland.  Or,  since  Matthew  was  a  man  of  considerable  education  for  his 
times,  he  may  have  come  from  Scotland  to  the  university,  and  marrying  and 
settling  in  that  neighborhood  have  become  imbued  with  the  doctrine  of  re- 
ligious freedom  in  worship,  and  so  had  joined  the  people  seeking  a  home  in 
America.  If  this  latter  surmise  were  true  no  doubt  a  record  of  his  entry 
can  be  fount!  on  the  books  of  the  institution  of  learning  at  which  he  studied. 

However,  a  great  deal  of  data  is  in  existence  concerning  the  Grants  in 
Europe  from  very  early  times.  The  surname  Grant  is  of  great  antiquity 
and  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  French  word  "  Le  Grande"  or  Grand. 
If  this  is  so,  it  indicates  that  even  before  their  migration  to  Scotland  and 
England,  which  was  in  very  early  times,  they  were  recognized  as  a  family 
with  a  family  name.  What  country  in  continental  Europe  gave  them  their 
origin  is  uncertain.  Robert  Douglass,  in  his  book  on  "  Scotch  Baronets," 
printed  in  1798,  more  than  a  century  ago,  quotes  a  prior  writer.  Van  Besen, 
as  saying  that  the  Grants  came  from  Denmark  to  Scotland  in  the  fifth 
century,  but  Sir  George  MacKenzie  concluded  that  they  came  to  Scotland 
by  way  of  England.  Again,  Ridlon  says  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Scottish 
Grant  families  came  from  Normandy  in  the  year  1066. 

Regardless  of  whence  they  came,  the  fact  that  they  did  come  and  that 
they  have  left  their  mark  upon  the  current  events  of  Great  Britain  and 
America  ever  since  is  testified  to  on  all  sides.  The  Grants  were  in  con- 
siderable numbers  and  of  prominence  in  both  England  and  Scotland  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ago.  Sir  Gregory  Grant  in  the  year  12 14  was 
sheriff  of  Inverness,  the  county  in  Scotland  in  which  is  the  city  Inverness, 
the  capital  of  the  northern  Highlands ;  and  it  is  stated  that  he  was  sheriff 
not  only  of  this  county  but  of  three  other  counties  in  Scotland  from  that 
year  to  the  year  1249.  Richard  Grant  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury  from 
the  year  1229.  Sir  John  Grant  was  a  stalwart  supporter  of  Sir  William 
Wallace  in  his  patriotic  efforts  in  behalf  of  Scotland  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  King  Robert  I  of  Scotland  (or  Robert  Bruce, 
as  he  is  familiarly  called),  numbered  the  Grants  among  his  faithful  ad- 
herents. From  those  years  to  the  present  day  the  Grants  have  been  prom- 
inent in  Scotland  and  England,  occupying  positions  of  distinction  and  state. 
The  Grant  castle  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Scotland,  and  the  chief  of  the 
Scottish  Grant  clan  bears  the  title  of  baron  of  Strathspey,  conferred  by 
Queen  Victoria. 

Without  doubt  when  Matthew  came  in  April,  1630,  he  was  the  first 
person  bearing  the  name  of  Grant  that  came  to  New  England  to  settle. 
Shortly  afterwards,  on  October  29,  1630,  John  Grant,  captain  of  the 
"  Handmaid,"  came  to  Plymouth;  but  he  did  not  remain. 

Seth  Grant  came  from  England  in  1632  on  the  "  Lion"  and  was  an 
original  proprietor  of  land  in  Hartford,  and  also  owned  land  in  the  town 
of  Windsor. 

Thomas  Grant  came  from  England  in  1638  with  his  wife  Jane  and 
four  children,  one  a  son,  all  born  in  England.  They  settled  in  the  town  of 
Rowley  in  Essex  County,  Mass.,  where  the  son  died  without  issue. 
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Mr.  Savage  in  his  genealogical  dictionary  gives  four  persons  of  the 
name  of  Grant  living  in  Boston  between  1640  and  1658,  their  names  being 
Alexander,  Edward,  James  and  Samuel.  Some  of  these  were  no  doubt  of 
the  twelve  Grants  who  came  to  Boston  in  1652  m  the  ship  ''John  and  Sarah" 
from  London.  They  had  been  taken  prisoners  with  many  others  on  the 
fatal  field  of  Worcester,  where  the  final  victory  of  the  civil  war  in  England 
was  gained  by  Cromwell  over  the  Scotch  royalists  on  September  3,  165 1. 
These  Grants  had  been  kept  prisoners  after  the  battle,  and  probably  had 
such  pronounced  convictions  that  it  was  undesirable  for  them  to  be  set  free 
in  Great  Britain,  and  they  were  given  the  alternative  of  remaining  in  prison 
or  seeking  homes  in  the  new  world.  It  appears  that  they  resided  in  Boston 
for  several  years,  and  on  January  6,  1657,  organized  there  a  society  called 
"  Scots'  Charitable  Society,"  which  had  twenty-seven  members  the  first  year. 

The  Christian  names  of  the  twelve  Grants  who  were  Scotch  royalists 
are  not  given,f  but  I  believe  from  the  sign-boards  that  stand  out  in  the 
public  records  that  one  of  them  was  Edward,  who  lived  in  both  Boston  and 
Dorchester,  and  whose  descendants  are  numerous,  and  have  been  and  are 
men  of  distinction  :  that  three  others  went  to  York  county,  Maine,  then  a 
district  of  Massachusetts,  and  settled  there,  from  one  of  whom,  Peter,  have 
sprung  many  thousands  of  Grants  now  scattered  as  broadly  as  the  family  of 
Matthew  throughout  the  United  States  ;  that  one  of  them  also  was  probably 
Thomas  Grant  of  Dorchester,  who  as  early  as  165S  was  a  fence  viewer. 
On  the  public  land  near  his  house  stood  a  great  tree  which  the  town  in 
167 1  declared  should  not  be  cut  down,  ''but  it  shall  stand  for  shadow  to 
him."  It  is  said  that  the  house  he  built  stood  until  a  few  years  ago,  and 
from  its  great  age  has  been  erroneously  stated  to  be  that  of  Matthew  Grant. 
Thomas  Grant  died  about  16S1  without  issue,  leaving  a  portion  of  his 
property  to  James  Grant  of  Dedham.  Another  of  the  twelve  was  probably 
James  Grant  of  Boston,  who  as  early  as  1657  owned  land  in  Charlestovvn, 
and  was  taxed  in  Boston  from  year  to  year  until  1695. 

Still  another  was  Edward  Grant  of  Boston,  who  married  Sarah  Ware, 
da  ighter  of  William  Ware,  of  Boston  and  Dorchester,  somewhere  between 
1656  and  1659.  Edward  was  a  shipwright,  and  purchased  a  wharf  in 
Boston  in  1662.  He  resided  at  the  north  end  of  Boston  and  also  in  Dor- 
chester, and  died  before  16S4,  leaving  a  son  Joseph,  who  was  the  father  of 
Samuel  and  grandfather  of  Moses,  famous  as  one  of  the  "  Boston  Tea 
Party."  Samuel  was  a  prominent  merchant  of  Boston,  and  it  is  said  that 
during  the  French  and  Indian  war  he  entertained  at  his  home  a  Scotch 
regiment  composed  exclusively  of  Grants,  there  being  no  other  surname  on 
the  muster  rolls  of  the  regiment. 

Moses  Grant  relates  an  amusing  incident  of  the  famous  "Tea  Party." 
The  people  in  the  neighborhood,  seeing  that  the  men  were  fatigued  in  open  - 
ing and  pouring  the  chests  of  tea  into  the  harbor,  brought  for  their  refresh- 
ment pails  of  punch  which  were  passed  up  to  them,  but  the  contents  of  the 
pails,  like  those  of  the  tea  chests,  were  poured  into  the  sea.  The  patriots 
needed  no  such  stimulant  and  scorned  to  take  it,  their  lofty  principles  being 
an  all  sufficient  strength. 


tThe  editor  is  almost  certain  that  he  has  seen  a  list  of  these  Grants,  and  that  it  included 
more  than  one  James  and  Alexander.  Any  one  who  knows  where  this  list  can  be  found 
will  confer  a  favor  by  furnishing  the  information. 
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Moses  later  helped  to  take  two  pieces  of  cannon  from  the  British  linesr 
and  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  cradle  is  exhibited  at  the 
old  South  Church,  and  his  signature  in  the  public  library  in  Boston.  His 
son,  deacon  Moses  Grant,  was  so  worthy  a  man  that  his  deeds  are  spoken 
of  to  the  present  day  in  Boston,  and  he  was  known  as  the  "  Good  Samar- 
itan." He  was  a  noted  temperance  lecturer.  The  descendants  of  this 
branch  are  numerous  and  respected. 

Among  the  Maine  Grants  the  common  tradition  is  that  their  first  Maine 
ancestor  was  Peter  Grant  of  Kittery.  He  was  the  first  of  that  name  to  buy 
land  in  the  province  of  Maine,  and  in  the  deed  to  him  dated  October  21, 
1659,  he  is  described  as  a  "Scotchman."  Another,  by  the  name  of  James 
Grant,  came  also  to  Kittery  soon  after  from  Boston,  where  he  had  married 
the  daughter  of  James  Everell.  He  bought  land  and  settled  in  Kittery.. 
It  is  not  known  that  he  had  children  or  what  his  relationship  was  to  Peter, 
although  his  will  dated  in  1679  leaves  a  part  of  his  property  to  Peter  and 
Peter's  children,  and  among  other  things  "  my  sword  and  belt "  to  James, 
the  son  of  Peter.  Inasmuch  as  the  records  of  York  county  do  not  show 
any  Indian  war  in  which  James  could  have  been  engaged  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  the  sword  and  belt  had  been  brought  by  him  to  America,  but 
whether  from  the  bloody  field  of  Worcester  is  uncertain. 

There  was  another  of  the  twelve  named  James  Grant,  who  came  to 
York,  Maine,  and  purchased  land  as  early  as  1662.  He  is  described  in  the 
first  deed  as  a  drummer.  He  died  in  1693,  leaving  a  widow,  two  sons  and 
possibly  other  children.  The  relationship  of  James,  the  drummer,  if  any,  to 
Peter  is  also  uncertain. 

Peter  Grant  died  in  1712,  leaving  a  will  dated  October  19,  1709,  in 
which  he  described  himself  as  "aged  and  creasey,"  and  divided  his  large 
property  among  his  seven  children.  His  son,  Peter  Grant,  in  his  will  dated 
April  29,  1756,  is  described  as  gentleman,  and  left  a  very  large  property  to 
his  six  sons  and  five  daughters.  At  this  time  that  portion  of  the  town  of 
Kittery  where  the  Grants  resided  was  known  as  "  Scotland."  The  de- 
scendants of  Peter  reached  out  over  the  province  of  Maine  and  over  the 
New  England  states,  and  later  over  the  entire  United  States,  until  now,  like 
the  descendants  of  your  ancestor  Matthew,  they  reach  from  Mexico  to 
Canada  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  They  have  served  in  all  the 
wars  of  this  country,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  one  line  cases  in 
which  a  representative  of  each  generation  has  served  his  country  in  war 
reaching  from  the  French  and  Indian  down  to  the  recent  Spanish  war. 
They  have  also  been  prominent  in  time  of  peace,  filling  many  executive,, 
legislative  and  judicial  positions,  and  two  of  them  have  been  judges  of 
the  supreme  courts  of  their  states. 

There  are  other  strong-  colonial  families  in  New  England  named  Grant 
who  may  or  may  not  be  connected  with  those  I  have  mentioned.  There 
was  a  Benjamin  Grant  who  lived  in  Connecticut  as  early  as  1693  and  settled 
in  Wrentham,  Mass.,  in  1694^    His  family  became  strong  and  influential,. 


tTwo  Benjamins  have  evidently  been  confused.  The  Benjamin  who  settled  in  Wrentham 
in  1694  bad  previously  lived  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  had  been  the  home  of  his  grand- 
father, Christopher  Grant.  He  was  probably  born  in  Connecticut,  as  his  father,  Benjamin, 
Sr.,  who  died  in  1670,  resided  in  New  London  as  early  as  1663,  removing  thence  to  Lyme. 
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and  judging  from  the  christian  names  of  his  children  and  the  names  of  his 
neighbors  he  was  undoubtedly  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Scotch  Grants 
who  came  to  Boston  in  1652.  Another  family  of  Grants  who  have  rendered 
efficient  service  to  their  country  in  peace  and  war  are  descendants  of 
Thomas  Grant  who  settled  at  Manchester,  Mass.,  in  1753.  Whether  he 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  earlier  American  Grants  is  not  known. 

There  are  other  Grant  branches  of  prominence,  a  strong  one  in  Rhode 
Island,  another  it  is  said  in  New  Jersey,  and  a  very  large  one  in  Tennessee, 
from  which  have  come  men  of  prominence,  including  a  governor  of  a 
western  state.  This  Tennessee  family  is  said  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Maine 
family. 

The  Massachusetts  records  show  that  the  Grants  were  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  as  already  stated  one  entire 
regiment,  both  officers  and  privates,  were  Grants.  In  the  Revolutionary 
war  Massachusetts  alone  furnished  one  hundred  and  forty-two  soldiers  of 
the  name  of  Grant,  of  whom  fourteen  were  officers.  Thomas  Grant  of 
Marblehead  sold  to  the  government  the  first  war  vessel  which  the  colonies 
ever  owned.  In  all  subsequent  wars  the  Grants  have  played  an  im- 
portant part.  . 

In  going  over  the  records  of  Dorchester  I  find  some  references  to  your 
ancestor  Matthew  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you.  On  May  18,  163 1,  he 
took  the  oath  of  freeman  together  with  the  other  members  of  the  first  church 
of  Dorchester.  The  law  compelled  all  freemen  to  be  members  of  the  church. 
I  also  find  that  in  1633  Matthew  was  the  owner  of  two  cows,  and  pastured 
them  in  the  common  or  on  the  marsh  along  the  Neponset  river,  and  on 
April  3d  of  that  year  the  town  voted  that  he  and  the  others  who  used  the 
pasture  should  build  a  double  rail  fence  with  mortised  posts.  At  this  time 
Matthew  spelled  his  surname  Graunt. 

It  is  said  that  a  remarkable  resemblance  runs  through  the  Grant  clan 
in  Scotland,  and  this  resemblance  is  also  found  among  the  various  branches 
of  the  Grant  family  in  America,  including  the  descendants  of  Matthew.  In 
some  of  the  branches  among  children  of  the  same  family  a  distinguishing 
trait  has  been  that  some  have  very  dark  hair  and  complexion,  while  their 
brothers  and  sisters  have  very  light  hair. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  there  existed  a 
marked  similarity  of  given  names  among  the  Maine,  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  Grants.  Most  of  them  being  biblical  names,  I  take  it  that  this 
similarity  is  not  due  to  the  fact  of  their  being  family  names,  but  they  were 
selected  from  the  Bible  because  of  the  intense  religious  convictions  that  im- 
pressed the  minds  of  most  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  England.  We  find 
the  same  rigidity  as  to  religious  observances  enforced  in  Maine  that  existed 
in  Connecticut  in  the  early  days.  The  settlers  of  Maine  were  held  to  as 
strict  accountability  before  the  courts  as  were  those  in  Connecticut  under 
the  "Blue  Laws"  of  that  colony.  At  the  term  of  court  at  York  in  1690 
many  were  indicted  for  what  in  later  years  ceased  to  be  crimes,  among 
whom  was  Hannah  Grant  "  for  not  attending  ye  divine  service  on  ye  Lord's 
Day.''  This  intensity  of  religious  feeling  continued  to  increase  until  in 
1692  it  culminated  in  Massachusetts  in  the  "  Salem  Witchcraft,"  that  strange 
delusion  that  seized  the  minds  of  entire  communities  when  phantasies  were 
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treated  as  facts  in  courts  of  law,  and  upright  citizens  were  legally  executed 
on  charges  which  were  mere  delusions  and  never  constituted  a  crime. 

Occasionally  in  America  we  hear  the  inquiry  regarding  the  Grant  coat 
of  arms.  In  Scotland  and  England  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  rinding 
among  the  Grants  a  coat  of  arms.  Indeed  there  are  so  many  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  selection.  In  this  country  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  coat  of 
arms,  but  if  any  were  needed  the  name  speaks  for  itself,  for  among  the 
descendants  of  Matthew  or  Peter  or  Edward  or  Thomas  or  the  others,  the 
name  has  meant  patriotism,  uprightness  and  courage  for  duty  or  danger, 
and  the  motto  "  Stand  Fast !  Stand  Sure  !  "  has  its  full  significance,  and  no- 
where with  greater  force  than  in  your  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

In  London  there  exists  an  association  called  "  The  London  Clan  Grant 
Society  "  which  has  for  its  purpose  "  to  do  honor  to  any  person  of  the  name 
of  Grant  who  has  brought  credit  to  the  name. "  It  may  be  that  if  the  his- 
tory of  the  various  branches  of  the  colonial  Grant  families  should  be  pre- 
pared a  general  society  of  Grants  will  be  organized  in  America. 

The  name  Grant  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  highly  honored  in  the 
new  world.  The  family  has  been  conspicuous  for  its  loyalty  to  country 
since  the  time  of  the  first  settlements.  It  has  participated  in  all  the  wars 
of  our  country.  The  Grants  have  been  among  the  pioneers,  and  have 
helped  to  force  the  frontier  through  the  middle  and  western  states  to  the 
Pacific.  The  name  is  to  be  found  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  has  honored 
every  position  of  trust.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Grants 
may  be  relied  upon  to  repeat  in  the  future  what  they'  have  so  faithfully 
done  in  the  past. 


At  the  suggestion  of  Walter  B.  Grant,  of  Boston,  it  was  voted  that  the 
President  of  the  Grant  Family  Association  be  and  is  hereby  instructed  to 
request  the  United  States  senators  from  the  states  of  Connecticut  and  New 
York  to  introduce  and  urge  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  congress  for  the  printing 
of  an  alphabetical  record  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  in  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the  United  States  of  America  during  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution,  of  the  war  in  1 8 1 2  with  Great  Britain,  of 
the  Indian  wars  and  of  the  war  with  Mexico. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  an  adjournment  was  taken  to 
Hartford,  where  in  the  evening  was  held  a 

RECEPTION.! 

With  the  pleasant  informal  gathering  at  Unity  Hall  in  iqoi  in  mind  it 
was  easy  for  the  Reunion  Committee  to  decide  upon  a  similar  gathering 
again  this  year,  to  follow  the  day  exercises  at  South  Windsor. 

Jewell  Hall,  a  pleasant  assembly  room  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  building  at  Hartford,  with  kitchen  and  other  conveniences  at- 
tached, was  secured,  and  members  of  the  Family  decorated  it.  A  bank  of 
palms  was  arranged  as  a  background  for  the  receiving  party,  oriental  rugs 


tThis  account  was  kindly  furnished  by  Mrs.  Edith  (Grant)  Kibbe  (F),  at  the  request  of 
the  edito:. 


HOME  OF  OLIVER  ELLSWORTH  AT  WINDSOR. 
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,and  baskets  and  jars  of  cut  flowers  placed  about  helped  to  give  a  homelike 
look  to  the  hall,  and  sprays  of  bright  autumn  leaves  veiled  the  electric  lights, 
producing  a  mellowness  that  added  greatly  to  the  general  effect. 

A  formal  reception  of  a  half  hour,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  M.  Grant 
of  South  Windsor,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Clark  of  West  Hartford,  Mr.  Roswell  Grant 
of  South  Windsor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Grant  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Grant  of  Westrleld  as  the  receiving  party,  opened  the  way  for 
a  social  evening  which  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  present.  An 
orchestra  played  while  the  guests  partook  of  the  delicious  sandwiches,  cake, 
fruits,  candies  and  coffee  which  had  been  brought  from  the  homes  of  the 
near-by  Grant  families,  and  which  were  dispensed  by  the  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  the  heavily  loaded  tables  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  presided 
over  by  Mrs.  F.  O.  Boynton  of  Manchester  and  Mrs.  P.  D.  Kibbe  of 
East  Hartford. 

The  universal  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  Grants  from  far  and  near 
with  these  jolly,  informal  gatherings  leads  one  to  believe  that  a  Reunion 
without  this  opportunity  to  exchange  greetings  and  further  one's  acquaint- 
ance with  one's  cousins  after  the  more  formal  exercises  of  the  day  would  fall 
short  of  its  design. 

An  attempt  to  give  a  list  of  those  present  at  the  reception  would  result 
in  leaving  out  many,  as  no  record  was  kept ;  but  the  hall  was  well  rilled. 
Many  who  were  at  South  Windsor  during-  the  day  came  again  in  the  even- 
ing, and  this  number  was  well  added  to  by  those  who  could  not  make  it 
convenient  to  attend  the  day  exercises. 

If  it  is  possible  to  read  men's  thoughts  by  their  faces,  every  one  went 
away  glad  that  he  came  and  with  the  resolve  that,  God  willing,  he  would 
be  there  again  in  1905. 

THE  DRIVE.} 

The  morning  broke  cold,  dreary  and  forbidding ;  and  I  feared  that  our 
proposed  ride  would  be  a  fizzle.  Undeterred,  however,  by  the  weather,  a 
score  of  us  gathered  at  the  City  Hall  square  in  Hartford,  where  we  were 
met  by  a  long  omnibus  drawn  by  four  horses.  An  abundance  of  buffalo 
robes  and  rugs  had  been  provided.  Still  the  chilly  air  afforded  a  most 
welcome  excuse  for  sitting  in  closest  proximity  to  our  fair  companions,  for 
half  of  the  party  were  ladies.  Soon  after  we  started  the  sun  commenced 
to  shine  most  gloriously,  and  all  frigidity  disappeared  under  the  influence  of 
its  rays  and  some  four  score  funny  stories  with  which  we  were  regaled. 

Thus  we  proceeded  to  Windsor,  points  of  interest,  among  which  were 
the  old  Loomis  and  Moore  homesteads,  built  prior  to  1700,  being  pointed 
out  to  us  by  those  who  knew  them.  Our  route  took  us  through  the  beautiful 
Keeney  Park,  which  extends  practically  from  Hartford  along  the  river  bank 
to  Windsor.  Arriving  at  Windsor  we  left  the  omnibus,  and  various  groups 
were  formed.  Some  visited  the  monument  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  others 
warmed  themselves  in  the  sun,  and  others  walked  around  the  beautiful 
streets.    Eventually  we  all  found  ourselves  in  the  Town  Hall.   Here  I  passed 


$At  the  request  of  the  editor  an  account  of  the  drive  taken  the  day  after  the  Reunion 
was  most  kindly  prepared  by  F.  E.  Grant  (T),  of  New  York  City.  Unfortunately,  however, 
lack  of  space  necessitates  the  abridgement  of  this  bright  and  interesting  account. 
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a  few  moments,  among  the  most  precious  of  my  life.  I  was  handed  two  books 
containing  the  earliest  records  of  the  town  of  Windsor.  These  had  been 
carefully  kept  by  Matthew  Grant.  The  elder  one  was,  in  view  of  its  age, 
in  a  most  remarkable  condition  of  preservation.  The  entries  made  by 
Matthew  ran  back  ro  1635,  I  was  told,f  although  the  oldest  date  I  could 
find  was  1642,  but  this  was  several  pages  from  the  commencement  of  the 
book.  The  earlier  pages  did  not  seem  to  be  dated,  although  a  careful  ex- 
amination would  probably  show  that  I  am  mistaken.  The  most  remarkable 
thing  was  the  blackness  of  the  ink.  Certainly  those  who  prate  of  the  olden 
times  are  right  when  one  reflects  that  such  ink  is  not  made  nowadays. 
Certainly  to  hold  books  like  these  in  one's  hand,  one  of  them  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  years  old,  and  then  to  reflect  that  one  of  our  Family  was  the 
person  who  wrote  the  entries,  and  that  this  has  come  down  distinct  and 
clear,  practically  without  blemish,  makes  one  think  with  pride  of  that 
writer's  character,  which  is  also  clear  and  without  blemish.  I  certainly  felt 
proud  of  my  ancestry,  and  of  myself,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  felt  at  the 
time  shrivelled  up  from  the  cold.  Every  descendant  of  Matthew  Grant  can 
and  should  have  the  glorious  feeling  of  family  pride  come  over  him  or  her 
as  it  did  over  me,  and  each  has  the  right  to  hold  in  hand  these  remarkable 
volumes.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  join  the  Grant  Family  Association,  and 
on  mentioning  it  to  the  guardian  of  these  treasures,  every  courtesy  will  be 
shown  him.  [Moral: — Come  right  up  to  Frank  Grant's  office,  and 
join  the  Association.] 

When  we  again  got  inside  the  omnibus,  our  positions  we  found  were 
now  all  changed,  and  as  we  drove  through  Windsor  over  the  Farmington 
river,  and  up  to  the  First  Congregational  Church,  we  had  no  cause  for 
regret.  We  drove  into  the  old  cemetery,  winding  around  the  many  graves 
and  studying  the  tombstones,  and  enjoyed  the  view  towards  the  Farmington 
mountains. 

Wre  now  passed  through  that  portion  of  the  town  which  many  of  us  had 
carefully  considered  on  previous  reunions.  As  we  passed  through  the 
Palisado  the  various  points  of  interest  were  pointed  out,  including  the  home 
lots  of  Matthew's  sons,  Tahan  and  John,  and  those  of  others  of  our  ancestors, 
including  the  Cooke,  Eggleston,  Gaylord,  Strong,  Vore  and  Warham  lots. 
Of  especial  interest  was  the  lot  on  which  once  stood  the  house  of  Matthew 
Grant,  next  door  to  the  town  barn,  on  the  other  side  of  which  stood  the 
house  occupied  by  the  ancestors  of  Admiral  Dewey.  This  particular  Mat- 
thew Grant  lot  I  thought  should  be  better  taken  care  of.  Were  the  Family 
to  have  a  tablet  placed  on  it,  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
where  Matthew  Grant  once  lived,  it  would  be  appreciated  by  pilgrims  to  the 
shrine  of  the  Grants. 

W^e  soon  came  to  the  home  of  Oliver  Ellsworth.  This  gentleman  cer- 
tainly had  a  most  beautiful  dwelling,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tha|*  I  was 
ever  in.  It  is  built  upon  a  high  slope  overlooking  the  road,  and  surrounded 
by  beautiful  trees.  It  has  recently  been  deeded  to  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  as  I  looked  at  it  I 
seemed  to  be  aglow  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  Three  impressions  struck 
me  as  I  entered  the  house :  that  it  was  cold,  that  it  was  extremely  clean  and 
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neat  looking,  and  that  the  colored  attendant  who  opened  the  door  was  a 
true  type  of  a  southern  darkey.  I  recall  no  house  in  this  country  that  I 
more  enjoyed  looking  at.  From  a  long  and  fairly  wide  hallway  open  rooms 
on  each  side;  to  the  left  a  reception  and  dining-room;  to  the  right  a  large 
and  beautiful  sitting-room,  beyond  which  is  a  large  parlor  the  full  length 
of  one  side  of  the  house  :  off  from  this  are  other  rooms.  Upstairs  the  bed- 
rooms are  arranged  on  a  most  liberal  scale,  and  I  can  imagine  no  more 
beautiful  room  under  the  sun  than  the  one  over  the  main  parlor  at  the  sun- 
set hour.  Every  room  is  filled  with  curiosities  given  by  various  patriotic 
societies  and  individuals  of  Connecticut.  They  are  rilled  with  odds  and 
ends  and  quaint  furniture,  such  as  pewter  and  silver  mugs,  scallop  tables, 
cradles,  rocking  chairs,  quadrille  tables,  burgairs,  japanned  tea  tables,  and- 
irons, shovels  and  tongs,  lanthornes,  chairs  with  cabriole  legs  and  claws, 
dressing  chests,  quaint  old-fashioned  bedsteads,  book-cases,  escritoires, 
matted  chairs,  sconces,  candlesticks  and  candelabra,  antique  china,  brackets, 
silver  salvers,  and  a  hundred  and  one  things  that  nowadays  are  rare. 

The  most  noted  resort  that  all  Americans  go  to  in  this  country  is  Mount 
Vernon,  but  that  place  is  almost  exclusively  associated  with  the  life  and 
character  of  Washington.  Next  to  Mount  Vernon  comes  Monticello,  the 
home  of  Jefferson.  I  predict,  however,  that  as  the  beautiful  home  of 
Oliver  Ellsworth  becomes  better  known  it  will  become  the  Mecca  of  all 
patriotic  Americans.  Yet  so  little  is  generally  known  of  him.  The  average 
man  knows  that  he  was  chief  justice  of  the  United  States  and  a  friend  of 
Washington.  Some  also  know  that  he  was  a  commissioner  at  one  time  from 
the  United  States  to  France.  He  is  a  person  of  whom  we  have  heard 
rather  than  one  who  is  known. 

I  have,  however,  discovered  in  my  reading  that  practically  we  owe  our 
present  government  almost  to  him.  Were  he  alive,  and  were  he  told  that 
we  are  governed  by  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  who  under 
the  present  system  appoints  the  committee  which  passes  upon  the  laws 
that  afterwards  become  binding  by  the  votes  of  the  house  and  the  senate,  I 
think  he  would  be  surprised;  for  Oliver  Ellsworth  it  was  that  in  1787  at  the 
constitutional  convention  secured  the  adoption  of  the  "  Connecticut  Com- 
promise "  which  called  for  a  combination  whereby  there  should  be  two 
houses,  the  upper  chosen  on  a  basis  of  equality  between  the  states,  and  the 
lower  on  a  representative  basis  proportioned  according  to  population.  This 
was  adopted  by  a  narrow  majority  of  one  vote. 

I  could  not  but  be  amused  at  the  statement  in  the  parlor,  painted  in 
large  letters,  attributed  to  him,  in  which  he  says  that  "he  had  travelled  in 
many  countries,  and  never  found  a  finer  one  than  the  United  States ;  that  he 
had  been  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union  and  had  found  no  more  beautiful 
state  than  Connecticut ;  and  that  he  had  been  in  many  beautiful  homes,  and 
none  were  so  beautiful  as  his  own ;  and  that  he  had  seen  many  beautiful 
views,  but  none  were  so  beautiful  as  the  one  from  his  own  window."  If  1 
had  not  known  that  Oliver  was  never  a  practical  politician,  I  should  say 
that  he  said  this  just  prior  to  running  for  office.  Still  his  character  was  so 
far  above  reproach  that  the  following  lines  of  Martial  might  fittingly  be 
applied  to  him :  "  If  there  be  any  man  fit  to  be  numbered  among  one's 
few  choice  friends,  a  man  such  as  the  honesty  of  past  times  and  ancient  re- 
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nown  would  readily  acknowledge ;  if  any  man  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Athenian  and  Latin  Minervas,  and  exemplary  for 
true  integrity ;  if  there  be  any  man  who  cherishes  what  is  right,  and  admires 
what  is  honorable,  and  asks  nothing  of  the  gods  but  what  all  may  hear ;  if 
there  be  any  man  sustained  by  the  strength  of  a  great  mind,  may  I  die,  if 
that  man  is  not  " — Oliver  Ellsworth. 

As  I  left  the  house  I  noticed  carefully  the  front  door.  It  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  house.  It  is.  so  to  speak,  "  flimsy,"  and  the 
door  jamb  or  frame-work  cannot  compare  with  the  noble  portal  of  the  old 
Grant  homestead.  While  the  house  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  seemingly  once 
the  home  of  a  wealthy  gentleman,  still  it  does  not  possess  the  look  of  dignity 
or  of  home  comfort  that  is  associated  with  the  house  which  we  call  the 
Old  Homestead. 

On  again  entering  the  omnibus  I  found  that  we  were  once  more  all 
mixed  up.  Shortly  after  this  we  came  to  the  old  Bissell  ferry  over  the  Con- 
necticut river,  an  account  and  picture  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Report 
of  the  Second  Reunion.  We  passed  over,  leaving  the  omnibus  behind,  as 
the  ferryboat  could  not  take  it  on  the  same  trip,  and  while  waiting  for  it  on 
the  second  trip  our  party  broke  up  in  small  groups,  and  walked  along  the 
road  towards  East  Windsor  Hill,  where  we  soon  reached  the  home  of  Judge 
Ralph  M.  Grant.  It  was  now  about  three  o'clock,  and  we  found  waiting 
there  for  us  a  number  of  Grants  who  had  come  out  to  accompany  us  the 
rest  of  the  way  to  Hartford.  We  found  also  a  most  delicious  lunch,  and 
the  way  justice  was  done  to  it  showed  that  we  had  fine  appetites.  Mrs. 
Grant  was  a  charming  hostess,  and  was  assisted  by  her  daughter  Miriam, 
the  youngest  charter  member  of  the  G.  F.  A. ,  who  had  lived  in  this  vale  of 
sorrow  but  four  years  and  one  day.  Already,  however,  she  possesses  the 
great  trait  of  the  Family — self-reliance ;  for  she  is  in  the  habit  of  going  each 
morning  alone  by  trolley  to  her  kindergarten  school. 

Although  now  homeward  bound  we  had  many  places  of  interest  yet  to 
pass:  the  homestead  of  Samuel,  Sr.,  now  the  home  of  Roswell  Grant, 
who,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Grant,  gave  us  cordial  welcome  and  showed  us  the 
ancestral  treasures;  the  homesteads  of  Aaron,  Sr.,  and  Epaphras;  the  old 
cemetery  which  is  the  last  earthly  resting  place  of  many  of  the  second  and 
third  generations  of  the  Family ;  and  the  first  parsonage,  the  birthplace  of 
Jonathan  Edwards;  thence  to  Hartford  through  a  beautiful  street  bordered 
with  elms  planted  by  Hessian  prisoners  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

The  trip  was  so  delightful  and  interesting,  and  my  companions  so 
charming  and  cousinly,  that  I  was  glad  that  another  Reunion  was  only  two 
years  away. 
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Letters  of  regret  were  received  from  Dr.  Henry  R.  Stiles  of  Hill  View, 
N.  Y.;  Lesbia  A.  (Grant)  Cameron  (A)  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Edwin  D. 
Northrup  (A)  of  Ellicottville,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  John  W.  Hurlburt  (A)  of  Unio- 
polis,  Ohio;  Capt.  Robt.  E.  Grant  (C)  of  Washington,  D.  C;  Winifred  E. 
(Cooke)  Jones  (F)  of  Brandon,  Vt.;  Martha  Grant  (F)  and  Mary  Grant 
(F)  of  Westfield,  Mass.;  John  M.  Denison  (K)  of  Ruthton,  Minn.;  Dr.  S. 
Walter  Scott  (K)  of  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Ella  L.  (Grant)  Wilson  (K)  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Ella  Ripley  (L)  of  Winona,  Kan.;  Emma  L.  G.  Thomas  (P)  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Roselle  E.  (Grant)  Paine  (Q)  of  Spokane,  Wash.;  Tane 
A.  (Grant)  Sherwood  (Y)  of  Penn  Yan,  N.Y.;  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton  (Z) 
and  Abbie  L.  Griswold  (Z)  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Sarah  A.  (Pinney)  Young 
(Z)  of  Liberty  Center,  Ohio;  and  Mary  F.  (Grant)  Cramer  (B)  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  whose  letter  dated  October  2d,  contains  the  following 
paragraph: 

"A  party  of  us  last  Saturday  went  in  carriages  up  to  Mount  MacGregor. 
The  day  was  an  ideal  one,  and  we  enjoyed  the  beautiful  scenery,  tinged  with 
autumnal  tints,  on  the  way  up  the  mountain.  Entering  *  Grant's  Cottage,' 
we  saw  the  furniture  as  brother  left  it  over  eighteen  years  ago.  We  opened 
our  lunch  boxes  on  the  front  veranda,  and  after  partaking  of  refreshments 
we  went  down  a  winding"  path  to  the  lookout  where  the  general  sat  three 
days  before  he  passed  away  beyond.  From  that  rocky  height  he  surveyed  a 
magnificent  landscape.  Four  states  are  visible  from  there  on  a  clear  day. 
I  wondered  what  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind  on  that  occasion. 
They  must  have  been  of  a  serious  nature.  His  fatal  illness  and  the  prayers 
ascending  for  him,  with  the  love  that  went  out  toward  him  in  his  suffering 
condition,  all  contributed  to  produce  a  serious  impression  on  his  mind  and 
heart.  The  splendor  of  the  far-reaching  scene  before  him  must  have 
spoken  to  my  dear  brother  of  its  great  Creator  and  the  more  beautiful 
scenes  beyond.  A  square  block  of  marble  with  an  inscription  on  it  marks 
the  spot  where  he  rested  that  day." 

The  following  letter  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  London  Clan 
Grant  Society  speaks  for  itself : 

29  Cornhill,  London,  E.  C,  20  October,  1903. 

My  Dear  Sir : 

On  behalf  of  the  London  Clan  Grant  Society,  I  desire  to  tender  warm 
greetings  and  all  good  wishes  to  the  Grant  Family  Association  at  the 
Third  Reunion. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  delight  to  me  if  I  could  have  been  with 
you  all,  but  though  this  is  not  possible,  I  shall  be  with  you  in  spirit,  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  report  of  your  proceedings,  which  I  shall  read  with 
great  pleasure. 

With  kindest  regards  I  am 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
Frank  Grant,  Esq.,  A.  W.  Grant. 

Grant  Family  Association, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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In  this  connection  it  seems  appropriate  to  reproduce  the  portrait  of  one 
of  the  famous  English  generals  of  our  name,  and  to  quote  the  following- 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Robt.  H.  Tillson  of  New  York  to  S.  Hastings 
Grant  (W)  : 

"  Last  week  I  happened  to  go  into  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  near 
Trafalgar  Square,  a  most  interesting  collection,  and  saw  the  portraits  of 
several  Grants  who  had  been  prominent  in  different  lines,  and  thought  I 
would  select  one  picture  and  send  it  to  you,  knowing  that  you  and  Arthur 
are  well  posted  on  the  American  families,  but  perhaps  had  not  heard  of  this 
Englishman.  The  man  from  whom  I  bought  the  picture  told  me  that  he 
was  well  known  as  a  musician  as  well  as  a  soldier.  It  was  full  life  size,  in 
a  handsome  frame,  on  which  was  printed  below  : 

'Lieut.  Genl.  Sir  James  Hope  Grant,  G.  C.  B.,  1808-1875.  Younger 
son  of  Francis  Grant,  Esq.,  of  Kingston,  Kilgraston.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1826  and  attained  the  rank  of  Genl.  in  1872.  Grant  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  first  Chinese  War,  and  aided  effectually  in  suppressing 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  For  his  gallant  command  of  cavalry  at  the  siege  of 
Delhi  and  at  the  relief  of  Lucknow  he  was  nominated  K.  C.  B.  Sir  Hope 
commanded  the  British  forces  in  China  throughout  the  campaign  of  i860 
and  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament.  He  became  G.  C.  B.  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  at  Madras  from  1865  to  1870.  In  1872  Sir  Hope  suc- 
ceeded Sir  James  Scarlett  in  command  of  the  camp  at  Aldershot.  Painted 
by  his  brother  Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.  R.'  " 


In  connection  with  the  pilgrimage  made  by  a  party  to  the  home  of 
Oliver  Ellsworth  it  seems  appropriate  to  give  some  account  of  this  famous 
member  of  our  Family,  for  both  he  and  his  wife  were  descendants  of  Matthew 
Grant,  he  being  a  son  of  Capt.  David  Ellsworth  (1256),  and  she  a  daughter 
of  Abigail  Abbott  (11050)  and  Hon.  Wm.  Wolcott.  Portraits  of  them  are 
shown  on  the  opposite  page,  while  a  picture  of  their  homestead,  Elmwood, 
will  be  found  on  page  37.  For  this  latter,  as  well  as  for  the  picture  of  the 
church  where  the  Reunion  was  held,  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
Springfield  Republican,  a  paper  that  holds  loyally  to  the  principles  of  our 
government  as  they  were  wrought  out  in  the  minds  and  consciences  of 
Matthew  Grant  and  Oliver  Ellsworth. 

In  Stiles'  History  of  Ancient  Windsor  it  is  stated  that  Napoleon  said, 
after  a  look  at  Ellsworth,  "  We  shall  have  to  make  a  treaty  with  that 
man."  The  same  authority  quotes  Ellsworth  as  saying  that  he,  with  four 
or  five  others  (named  by  him)  wrote  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
In  its  issue  of  October,  1901,  Case  and  Comment  says  of  him  : 

"  One  of  the  ablest  men  that  New  England  contributed  to  the  public 
service  during  the  revolutionary  period  and  the  early  history  of  the  nation 
was  Oliver  Ellsworth,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  born  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  April  29,  1745,  and  died 
there  November  26,  1807.  He  entered  Yale  colleg-e  in  1 762,  but  two  years 
later  went  to  Princeton,  where  he  graduated  in  1766.  He  studied  theology 
one  year,  but  abandoned  it  for  the  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Hartford  in  1 7 7 1 .  He  married  Miss  Abigail  Wolcott  in  1772.  For  three 
years  he  was  both  farmer  and  lawyer.    His  law  practice   brought  him  but 
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little  income.  In  1775  he  became  state's  attorney  and  removed  to  Hartford, 
where  he  afterwards  acquired  the  largest  law  practice  in  the  state.  But  this 
was  greatly  interfered  with  by  his  varied  and  extensive  public  services. 

"  The  conspicuous  public  services  of  Oliver  Ellsworth  began  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  by  his  election  to  the  general  assembly,  where 
he  was  one  of  a  committee  called  'The  Pay  Table,'  in  charge  of  the  military 
finances  of  the  colony.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress  in 
1778  and  a  member  of  the  marine  committee  acting  as  a  board  of  admiralty, 
and  of  the  committee  of  appeals.  He  was  elected  to  the  governor's  council 
annually  from  1780  to  1784.  In  June,  1783,  he  left  his  seat  in  congress 
and  declined  to  serve,  though  re-elected.  He  declined  an  appointment  as 
commissioner  of  the  treasury  in  1784,  but  became  judge  of  the  Connecticut 
superior  court  under  legislative  assignment.  He  remained  on  the  bench 
until  May,  1787,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  federal  convention  at 
Philadelphia.  The  words  '  national  government '  were  struck  out  of  the 
proposed  constitution  on  his  motion,  and  the  words  'government  of  the 
United  States '  substituted  therefor.  His  early  return  home  for  domestic 
reasons  prevented  his  becoming  one  of  the  signers  of  the  constitution.  On 
the  organization  of  the  new  government  he  became  one  of  the  Connecticut 
senators,  was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  and  in  his  own  hand- 
writing wrote  the  original  judiciary  act,  which  still  governs  the  federal 
courts  in  most  respects.  In  his  watchfulness  over  the  finances  of  the  gov- 
ernment he  became  known  as  the  4  Cerberus  of  the  Treasury.'  John 
Adams  called  him  'the  finest  pillar  of  Washington's  whole  administration.' 
He  was  the  leader  of  the  Federalists  in  the  senate,  where  against  great 
opposition  he  secured  the  ratification  of  Jay's  treaty. 

"  The  appointment  of  Ellsworth  as  chief  justice  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court  was  made  March  4,  1796,  and  he  served  until  February  25, 
x799>  when  he  went  to  France  as  a  member  of  an  extraordinary  commission 
which  settled  our  disputes  with  that  country  and  secured  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  neutral  vessels  and  an  indemnity  for  depredations  on  American . 
commerce.  Because  of  ill  health  he  sent  home  his  resignation  as  chief 
justice,  and  went  to  England  to  try  the  mineral  waters  at  Bath.  High 
honors  were  paid  him  in  that  country.  He  returned  home  in  1801.  In 
1802  he  was  again  elected  a  member  of  the  governor's  council,  which  con- 
stituted a  court  of  last  resort  in  Connecticut.  In  1807  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  but  served  only  a  few  months 
before  he  died.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale, 
Dartmouth  and  Princeton. 

"  Ellsworth's  public  services  in  other  directions  greatly  outweighed  his 
brief  services  on  the  bench.  But  he  was  a  man  of  rugged  intellect  and 
sound  judicial  qualities. " 
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THE  GRANT  FAMILY  ASSOCIATION. 

(INCORPORATED.  ) 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  I— Name. 
The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  "The  Grant  Family  Association." 

ARTICLE  II— Motto. 
.The  motto  of  this  Association  shall  be  "  Stand-Fast." 

ARTICLE  III— Object. 
The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  bring  into  closer  union  the  descend- 
ants of  Matthew  Grant,  of  Windsor,  Connecticut;  to  honor  the  memory  of  our 
ancestors;  to  cultivate  in  ourselves  the  spirit  of  their  unselfish  patriotism  and 
sterling  integrity ;  and  to  collect  and  preserve  the  records  and  traditions  of  the 
Family. 

ARTICLE  IV— Membership. 
Any  descendant  of  Matthew  Grant,  who  shall  pay  the  initial  fee  of  one  dollar, 
may  become  a  member  of  this  Association,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  thereof,  including  receipt  without  charge  of  the  report  of  exercises  at 
reunions. 

ARTICLE  V— Dues. 
Section  i.  Each  member  of  the  Association  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer the  sum  of  one  dollar  every  two  years,  the  payment  to  become  due  two  years 
after  the  initial  fee  has  been  paid,  and  at  the  expiration  of  every  second  }  ear 
thereafter. 

Section  2.  Membership  shall  lapse  unless  the  payment  is  made  within  three 
months  after  notification  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  that  it  is  due. 

Section  3.  The  payment  of  ten  dollars  at  one  time  shall  make  the  payer  a  life 
member,  not  subject  to  the  payment  of  further  dues. 

ARTICLE  VI— Reunions. 
Reunions  shall  be  held  on  the  27th  day  of  October  of  all  odd  numbered  years, 
at  places  which  shall  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  VII— Officers. 

Section  i .  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  four  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary-Treasurer  and  a  Recorder. 

Section  2.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings,  appoint  committees, 
unless  otherwise  ordered,  and  discharge  the  duties  usually  appertaining  to  such 
office. 

Section  3.  The  Vice-Presidents  shall  in  the  order  of  seniority  perform  the 
duties  of  the  President,  in  the  event  of  his  absence  or  disability. 

Section  4.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the  membership  list, 
send  out  all  reports,  notices,  etc.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  shall  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  same. 
'  Section  5.  The  Recorder  shall  keep  and  add  to  the  family  history,  edit  reports 
of-reunions,  etc 

Section  6.  The  officers  above  named,  together  with  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors ;  and  they  shall  have  general  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Association. 

Section  7.  Nominations  t  or  election  of  officers  shall  be  made  in  writing,  signed 
by  not  less  than  three  members,  and  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee by  September  1  of  reunion  years.  The  candidate  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  for  each  office  shall  be  declared  elected.  Ballots  shall  be  sent 
out  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  not  later  than  October  1,  and  will  not  be  counted 
unless  receivedby  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  three  days  before  the  reunions. 
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Section  S.  Officers  shall  te  elected  to  serve  two  years,  or  until  their  successors 
shall  have  been  elected.  Their  term  of  office  shall  expire  on  December  31st  of 
reunion  years.    Vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Section  q.  At  each  reunion  the  oldest  member  present  shall  become  de  facto  a 
Patriarch  of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold  this  honorary  office  for  life. 

ARTICLE  VIII— Committees. 

Section  i.  There  shall  be  three  standing  committees,  viz:— an  Executive 
Committee,  a  Reunion  Committee  and  a  Memorial  Committee. 

Section  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  members,  the  officers 
of  the  Association  not  being  eligible.  They  shall  receive  nominations,  or  make 
them,  if  none  are  received  by  September  1  of  reunion  years;  shall  receive  and 
canvass  all  ballots:  shall  authorize  expenditures  by  officers  and  other  committees, 
audit  bills  and  accounts,  and  approve  and  hold  the  bond  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Section  3.  The  Reunion  Committee  shall  consist  of  from  nine  to  fifteen  mem- 
bers, at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  and  shall  have  charge  of  all  arrangements 
for  reunions. 

Section  4.  The  Memorial  Committee  shall  consist  of  sixteen  members,  and 
shall  secure  and  hold  contributions  for  a  monument  to  Matthew  Grant;  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  shall  be  chairman,  e.x-officio. 

Section  5.  The  standing  committees  shall  hold  office  until  December  31  [of 
reunion  years,  or  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  appointed. 


OFFICERS. 

PRESIDENT. 

Ralph  Morgan  Grant  (Q),  East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

George  Grant  Shrive  (L),  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Joseph  Wadsworth  Grant  (D),  Franklin,  Pa. 
Georgeanna  Manolt  (Vogell)  Kingsley  (H),  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Emma  Louise  Grant  Thomas  (P),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER. 

Frank  Grant  (F),  Westfield,  Mass. 

RECORDER. 

Arthur  Hastings  Grant  (W),  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

PATRIARCH. 

Cordelia  Ann  (Grant)  Keeney  (F),  Springfield,  Mass. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 
Henry  Reed  Stiles,  Hill  View,  N.  Y. 
fMrs.  Law  son  Bean  Grant,  Lexington,  Mo. 
Mrs.  Chauncey  Lewis  Grant,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
William  Randall  Rowlands.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

rDeceased. 
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LIFE  MEMBERS— 49|| 
Eugene  Josias  Grant  (K),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Rosette  (Grant)  Thrall  (F),  Springfield,  Mass. 
Edmund  Lee  Brown  (T),  Fernando,  Cal. 
Ulysses  5.  Grant  (B),  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Frederick  Dent  Grant  (B),  New  York  City. 
Agnes  (Grant)  Rowlands  (W),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Lorenzo  Grant  (A),  McKean,  Pa. 
fHarold  Curtiss  Grant  (C),  Washington,  D.  C. 
Waldo  Grant  Paine  (Q),  Spokane,  Wash. 
John  Worthing  Hurlburt  (  A),  Uniopolis,  Ohio. 
Celia  Louise  (Webster)  Moore  (*),  Winsted.t 
Willey  Lyon  Kingsley  (H),  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Gertrude  Mabelle  (Grant)  Boynton  (F),  Manchester. 
Frank  Landon  Humphreys  (*),  Morristown,  N.  J. 

MEMBERS. 

Clan  A — 6i  || 
Frank  Albert  Grant  (1103,  314,  60),  Rocky  Hill. 

Clan  B — 19 

Mary  Arabella  (Tryon)  Bacon  (1104,  140,  50),  Hartford. 
Samuel  Hawley  Adams  (1104,  330,  61),  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Clan  C — 24 
Mary  (Perkins)  Finch  (1106,  4106),  Galesburg,  111. 

Martha  (Perkins)  Boydstun  (1106,  4107),  Galesburg,  111.  ' 

Clara  (Perkins)  Carter  (1106,  4109),  Chicago,  111. 

Julia  May  (Beach)  Townsend  (1106,  163,  42),  New  York  City. 

Alida  Elizabeth  (Schermerhorn)  Boydstun  (1 106,  410,  02),  Galesburg,  111. 

Clan  D— 8 
Clan  E — 6 
Clan  F — 50 

Georgetta  Libby  Grant  (1120,  301,  41),  Boston,  Mass. 
Gertrude  Mabelle  (Grant)  Boynton  (11 20,  304,  50),  Manchester. 

Clan  H — 5 

Casimir  Hanson  Bronson  (1136,  520,  00),  Waterbury. 

tDeceased. 

$In  all  cases  where  the  state  is  not  mentioned,  New  York  City  excepted,  Connecticut  is 
to  be  understood. 

ijThe  names  of  those  only  who  have  joined  since  the  last  Report  was  printed  are  given 
here.  The  numbers  show  the  total  enrolment  to  date  of  going  to  press,  no  deduction  being: 
made  for  those  who  have  died,  resigned,  or  been  dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues. 


Clan  K — 50  * 
Charles  Henry  Scott  (1142,  300,  11),  Rowe,  Mass. 
Charles  Henry  Hopkins  (1142,  302,  51),  Middletown,  N.  Y 
Lucy  Ada  (Hopkins)  Webb  (1142,  302,  52),  Chilliwhack,  B.'c. 

Clan  L — 31 

Roselma  Marion  (Grant)  Van  Kleeck  (1143,  3307),  Bennington,  Vt. 
Lewis  Marvin  Grant  (1143,  6007),  Guthrie  Center,  Iowa. 

M^%^T^T  {Crklm)  JePSOnJII43,  330,  30),  Bennington,  Vt. 
May  (Van  kleeck)  Potter  (1143,  33°,  7*),  Pownal,  Vt. 

w  If'2  Wn  ^leCCk  {II43'  330,  72),  Bennington,  Vt. 

Ward  B.  Thompson  (1143,  642,  41),  Walton,  N.  Y. 


Clan  N — 4 
Clan  P — 12 
Clan  Q — 42 

Waldo  Grant  Paine  (121 1,  107,  41),  Spokane,  Wash. 
Mabel  Irene  Birdsey  (121 1,  100,  203),  Manchester. 

Clan  T — 14 

Clan  W— 18 

Charles  Edward  Grant  (1554,  039 1),  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Flora  May  Grant  (1554,  0393),  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Lewis  Darwin  Whiting  (1554,010,  20),  Milldale. 
Nelson  Grant  Richie  (1554,  035,  70),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Clan  Y — 14 
Giles  Henry  Gere  (1556,  4840),  Hilo,  Hawaii. 

Clan  Z — 30 

Abbie  Laura  Griswold  (1558,  01  71),  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Alida  Belle  Coe  (1558,  012,  10),  Tuscarora,  N.  Y. 


Clan  *  (Female  Branches) — 41 

Frank  Landon  Humphreys  (i02x,  xxx,  xx),  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Nannie  ( WTickham)  Metcalfe  (104X,  xxx,  xx),  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Emma  (Vosburg)  Tiffanv  (1C4X,  xxx,  xx),  Winsted. 
Celia  Louise  (Webster)  Moore  (ioox,  xxx,  xxx),  Winsted. 
Horace  Newton  Birge  (1165,  02xx),  Cuernavaca,  Mexico. 
Martha  (Birge)  Doerr  (1165,  02x,  xx),  Asientos,  Mexico. 
Mary  Birge  Doerr  (1165,  02x,  xxx),  Asientos,  Mexico. 
James  Morgan  Leonard  (1541,  xxx,  xx),  Virginia  City,  Nev. 
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BRANCHES. 

The  Metropolitan  Branch. 

Organized  February  27,  1899.  All  members  of  the  Association 
residing  within  forty  miles  of  New  York  City  are  de  facto  members 
of  the  branch.  Membership  47.  Meets  annually  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Priscilla  Grant.  Committee  for  1904  :  Anna  B.  (  Douglass) 
Moody  (B),  Francis  E.  Grant  (T),  Eugene  S.  Grant  (T),  Agnes  (Grant) 
Rowlands  (W),  N,  Grant  Richie  (W),  Charles  C.  Taintor  (*). 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Branch. 

Organized  June  18,  1900.  All  members  of  the  Association  re- 
siding within  fifty  miles  of  Hartford  are  de  facto  members.  Membership 
151.  Meets  biennally  at  call  of  committee,  the  last  meeting  being  held 
at  Lake  Compounce,  Sept.  9,  1902.  Committee  for  1904:  Ralph  M. 
Grant  (Q),  Frank  H.  Hurlburt  (A),  Lizzie  M.  Grant  (C),  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude M.  Boynton  (F),  Horace  R.  Grant  (F). 

The  Western  Reserve  Grant  Family  Association. 

Organized  Feb.  27,  1901,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  last  meeting 
was  held  at  Lorain,  Ohio,  in  August,  1902. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 
I  bequeath  to  the  Grant  Family  Association,  incorporated  under 

the  laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  the  sum  of  dollars, 

to  be  applied  to  the  Memorial  Fund  of  said  corporation. 
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Introductory. 

By  way  of  introduction  the  following  taken  from  the  issue  of  the 
Hartford  Courant  for  October  27th: 

"  Descendants  of  Matthew  Grant,  first  of  the  Grant  name  in  America, 
are  to  the  number  of  several  hundred  gathered  to-day  to  celebrate  the  304th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  their  forebear.  They  assembled  in  the  First 
Congregational  church  of  Windsor,  the  oldest  orthodox  Congregational 
church  in  the  country,  observing  the  fourth  biennial  reunion  of  the  Grant 
Family  association,  organized  in  1898. 

THE  SIXTEEN  CLANS. 

Thursday  afternoon  the  advance  guard  of  the  clans  arrived.  General 
Frederick  Dent  Grant,  oldest  son  of  Ex-President  Grant,  and  Mrs.  Grant 
arrived  Thursday  night.  i  Clans '  is  used  advisedly  above,  as  there  are, 
technically  speaking,  sixteen  clans  among  Matthew's  descendants.  The 
bead  of  the  grand  strain  had  three  married  sons  and  eight  married  grand- 
sons. He  had  twenty  married  great-grandsons  who  had  male  issue,  and 
these  twenty  were  the  progenitors  each  of  a  clan.  Four  of  the  clans  are 
lost  to  genealogy  and  may  not  be  in  existence. 

Early  cars  conveyed  clansmen  and  women,  lad,  lassie,  and  even  wee  bit 
bairns  to  the  broad  green  in  the  old  colonial  town.  Not  a  few  of  the  pil- 
grims had  buttons,  pins,  or  badges  with  their  clan  letter,  from  A  for 
Samuel,  1103,  to  Z  for  Elijah,  1558,  according  to  the  genealogical  nu- 
merals. And  not  a  few  wore  the  Grant  tartan,  or  plaid,  in  neckties  or 
ribbons.  From  the  green  they  crossed  the  river  to  the  historic  church  on 
the  hillside.  There,  relatives  who  had  never  met,  gave  one  another  the 
glad  hand,  and  genealogical  tangles  were  straightened  out  or  pushed  farther 
into  mystery.  Some  of  the  original  town  records  kept  by  Matthew,  the 
recorder,  from  1652  to  1677,  were  inspected. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  places  of  historic  interest.  Among  them 
are  the  site  of  Matthew  Grant's  homestead,  the  first  meeting  house,  the 
home  lots  of  Matthew  and  his  sons,  Tahan  and  John,  and  the  Cooke, 
Eggleston,  Gaylord,  Strong,  Vose,  and  War  ham  lots,  that  of  Thomas 
Dewey,  ancestor  of  the  admiral,  and  the  outlines  of  the  Palisado.  At 
East  Windsor  Hill  is  the  Samuel  Grant  homestead,  occupied  by  the  Hon. 
Roswell  Grant." 
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The  reunion  committee  consists  of  the  Hon.  Roswell  Grant,  East 
Windsor  Hill;  Horace  R.  Grant,  Hartford;  Frank  Grant,  Rockville;  Mrs. 
Edith  Grant  Kibbe,  Hartford;  Mrs.  Gertrude  G.  Boynton,  Manchester; 
Miss  Clara  E.  Bidwell,  Berlin;  Miss  Maude  M.  Grant,  East  Windsor 
Hill;  Mrs.  Elmer  G.  Clark,  West  Hartford;  C.  Elmore  Watkins,  South 
Manchester;  Henry  Grant,  Wapping;  Frank  H.  Hurlbut,  Hartford; 
D.  Ellsworth  Phelps,  Windsor;  Sidney  A.  Grant,  Thompsonville;  Lewis 
C.  Grant,  Thompsonville;  Francis  E.  Grant,  New  York  City. 


MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Frank  Grant  (F),  Westfield,  Mass.,  Chairman  ex  officio. 
Joseph  Burnham  Grant  (A),  Osage  City,  Kan. 
Nathaniel  Gilman  Grant  (A),  East  Wrightstown,  Wis. 
John  Grant  Wilson  Tompkins  (B),  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Lowell  Chauncey  Grant  (C),  Burlington,  Vt. 
Alice  Dudley  Grant  (D),  Royalton,  Vt. 
Grant  Merrill  Palmer  (K),  Weston,  Mass. 
Gilbert  Leonard  Grant  (K),  Chicago,  111. 
Joseph  Ray  Grant  (L),  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 
Joseph  Lawrence  Grant  (N),  East  Berkshire,  Vt. 
Mary  Isabel  Sanders  (P),  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Willis  Claire  Grant  (Q),  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
JCharlotte  Rebecca  Telford  (T),  Susquehanna,  Pa. 
Cyprian  Adelbert  Grant  (T),  Rolfe,  Iowa. 
Agnes  Grant  Rowlands  (W),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Loring  Grant  (Y),  St.  Johns,  Mich. 
John  Cowles  Grant  (Z),  Chicago,  111. 
Albert  Carlos  Bates  (*),  Hartford,  Conn. 


%  Resigned. 


The  Reunion. 

The  Invocation  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Roscoe  Nelson,  pastor  of  the 
Old  First  Church. 
Ralph  M.  Grant,  Chairman : 

Kinsmen  and  kinswomen:  We  have  no  formal  welcome  this  year,  as 
it  seemed  somewhat  superfluous.  It  has  come  to  be  well-known  among 
us  that  we  are  welcome  without  any  formal  address.  You  are  all  welcome 
here  to-day,  and  so  without  any  set  address  we  will  proceed  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  first  speaker  on  the  program  before  you  has  one  great  reg  t 
which  he  has  secretly  confided  to  me,  that  he  is  not  a  descendant  of  Matthew 
Grant,  but  he  has  done  the  best  he  could  by  having  relatives  who  have 
married  and  intermarried  many  times  among  the  Grants.  He  knows  a 
great  deal  about  the  Grants,  and  he  is  well  known  among  you  as  a  rule. 
He  is  the  author  of  "  Windsor  Farmes,"  and  all  of  you  who  read  that 
book  feel  well  acquainted  with  the  author  although  perhaps  you  have  not 
met  him.  This  morning  we  have  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  him  per- 
sonally. I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Judge  John  A. 
Stoughton. 


Opening  Address. 

Judge  John  A.  Stoughton: 

Mr.  President  and  you  with  whom  I  would  be  more  intimately  related 
than  I  am:  When  I  looked  over  the  program  prepared  by  your  committee 
it  was  very  gratifying  to  find  such  good  sense  as  they  exhibited  in  limiting 
a  stranger  to  fifteen  minutes  on  an  occasion  like  this,  for  my  feelings  are 
so  buoyant,  my  reminiscences  so  vivid,  and  patriotic  force  so  strong  that 
without  that  limitation  you  would  doubtless  have  been  deprived  of  hearing 
much  that  would  be  more  acceptable  than  you  will  now  listen  to: 

When  requested  by  your  committee  to  welcome  the  descendants  of 
Matthew  Grant  to  this  favored  spot,  the  invitation  was  accepted  with  an 
alacrity  springing  rather  from  a  desire  to  mingle  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
recognition  of  ancestral  character,  than  out  of  any  feeling  of  adequacy  to 
the  occasion. 

It  is  impossible  to  refrain  to-day  from  sentiments  of  gratitude  toward 
our  forefathers,  among  whom  the  Grants,  Wolcotts,  and  Ellsworths  of  old 
Windsor  were  conspicuous,  when  we  consider  that  here  were  born  and 
developed  those  principles  of  universal  liberty  and  those  aggressive  doc- 
trines of  statehood  that  have  become  synonymous  with  the  best  civilization 
of  the  age.  It  is  also  equally  impossible  on  this  occasion  to  enter  into  a 
minute  discussion  of  all  the  causes  and  to  review  all  the  nurturing  elements 
which  have  given  such  high  prominence,  healthy  growth,  and  ever  extend- 
ing renown  to  the  three  Connecticut  colonies  which  they  founded. 

Indeed  this  is  a  day  of  felicitations  rather  than  of  statistics;  an  hour  in 
which  the  festal  notes  should  sound  rather  than  the  tones  of  argument. 
Yet  to  allow  the  occasion  to  pass  without  some  comments  on  the  meaning 
of  this  tribute  to  our  ancestors  would  be  remissness  toward  the  present 
generation  and  a  lack  of  reverence  toward  the  past. 

That  man  who  lives  so  that  his  influence  projects  itself  throughout 
two  and  one-half  centuries,  and  who  out  of  modest  and  unassuming  sur- 
roundings so  conscientiously  views  the  right  that  his  influence  is  felt  and 
his  name  valued  as  an  inspiration  more  and  more  as  the  decades  pass,  is 
as  truly  great  as  one  whose  praises  are  sounded  by  admiring  multitudes 
during  his  lifetime,  and  over  whose  inurned  dust  contemporaries  raise 


ist  Vice-President,  Charles  C.  Taintor,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
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aspiring  granite,  for  a  lofty  character  ever  lives  and  reproduces  itself 
unaided  by  the  sculptor's  chisel,  or  the  limner's  brush. 

These  men,  among  whom  Matthew  Grant  was  so  conspicuous,  were 
the  founders  of  the  little  self-governing  community  of  Windsor,  and  were 
great  because  honest,  and  honest  because  of  their  absolute  faith  in  a  per- 
sonal God.  Without  uniting  ecclesiastical  and  political  affairs  in  state- 
craft, they  nevertheless  based  their  political  acts  and  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  self-government  in  a  faith  that  the  God  who  planted  would 
sustain  this  little  family  in  the  wilderness, —  a  lesson  well  worth  memoriz- 
ing here  and  now,  for  if  there  is  one  danger  to-day  that  is  to  be  feared 
above  all  others,  it  is  a  tendency  to  drift  into  national  self-complacency 
and  to  build  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  enduring  foundations  laid  by  those 
whose  past  is  so  vividly  before  us,  and  whose  faith  is  so  aptly  illustrated 
in  the  progressive  strength  of  their  descendants. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  scene  which  presented  itself  two  centuries 
ago  to  the  dwellers  of  this  beautiful  valley.  The  full  activities  of  colonial 
life  flowed  free  and  unrestrained  in  all  the  natural  channels  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  Church  and  the  school  house  stood  side  by  side, —  two  power- 
ful agencies  by  which  they  embellished  their  home  life  and  made  them- 
selves felt  beyond  local  limits,  and  by  whose  fertilizing  power  lasting  suc- 
cess grew  out  of  the  diversified  forms  of  their  activities. 

A  community  whose  minister  owns  a  grist  mill,  whose  surveyor  and 
recorder  is  a  capable  farmer,  whose  shoe-makers  are  scholars,  and  whose 
physicians  could  compound  their  own  medicines,  whose  brewers  raised  their 
own  rye  and  corn  and  brewed  the  humble  beverages  of  everyday  life  from 
their  own  hop  fields,  is  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  in  all  civilizations. 
Of  such  a  type  and  of  such  a  nature  were  these  people  of  ancient  Windsor. 
Their  records  teem  with  the  frugalities  of  life  and  are  alive  and  fragrant 
with  the  energies  of  various  occupations, —  a  striking  contrast  indeed  to 
the  new  and  pinching  doctrine  of  modern  labor,  which  would  confine  the 
capacities  of  each  individual  to  a  particular  line  of  work,  and  thereby 
encroach  upon  and  impoverish  those  broad  fields  of  mechanical  and  indus- 
trial enterprises  which  have  extended  our  fame  as  a  great  commercial 
and  political  force  throughout  all  the  earth. 

So  my  friends,  while  we  turn  to-day  to  contemplate  this  sturdy  past, 
and  to  welcome  you  all  to  the  kind  festivities  of  this  memorial  occasion, 
we  should  not  close  these  ancestral  records  without  drawing  out  of  them 
an  inspiration  for  the  future  and  a  lesson  for  the  coming  generations  from 
the  absolute  power  and  resistless  force  of  individual  character. 
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No  people  will  ever  rise  to  true  greatness  and  get  beyond  the  narrow 
and  retarding  vice  of  self-interest,  unless  it  gives  to  every  being  full  scope 
to  all  his  talents  in  every  direction,  in  which  they  impel  him  to  go. 

God's  greatest  gift  to  man  is  the  power  to  work  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances to  sell  the  product  of  his  labor,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  in 
whatsoever  market  he  may  find  the  highest  bidder,  and  any  policy  which 
places  an  embargo  upon  the  range  of  his  possibilities  will  narrow  national 
influence,  dwarf  individual  life,  crush  expanding  energy  and  lead  to  inter- 
nal discord  and  destructive  antagonisms.  But  this  hour  is  not  a  time 
for  extensive  philosophy,  but  rather  a  moment  for  the  touch  of  hands  and 
the  voice  of  congratulation,  an  hour  of  thankfulness  and  of  hopefulness. 
Therefore,  we  welcome  you,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  these  ancient  families 
to  this  hallowed  soil,  where  placed  amid  the  traditions  of  a  rich  past  you 
may  aspire  to  higher  and  nobler  things.  These  ripened  October  fields,  ly- 
ing fallow  about  us  are  still  pregnant  with  the  coming  green  of  spring, 
these  garnered  harvests  suggest  the  reward  of  labor,  God  given,  and  God 
ordered.  Ever  since  the  Divine  mandate  closed  Eden  against  our  erring 
race,  no  other  watchwords  than  Work,  Labor,  and  Incessant  Toil  have 
been  the  mighty  sesame  to  reopen  it  to  mankind.  If  ever  the  future  unfolds 
to  redeemed  manhood  the  mature  beauties  of  a  restored  paradise,  his  entrance 
to  it  will  be  the  reward  of  his  honest  labor.  The  despised  Galilean  made  it 
the  inspiration  of  his  followers.  The  verdancy  of  spring,  the  swelling  corn 
in  the  ear,  the  glistening  buds,  and  the  copious  vintage,  all  pay  their  tribute 
to  laboring  multitudes,  and  speak  of  the  possibilities  of  the  guerdon  that 
awaits  constant  effort.  Driven  out  to  live  by  the  "  sweat  of  his  face,"  the 
only  chance  of  man's  re-inheritance  is  through  the  triumphs  of  labor. 
"  Go  work  in  my  vineyard  to-day,"  and  "  Work  while  the  day  lasts  for 
the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work."  These  have  been  uplifting 
mottoes  for  generations.  Civilization  knows  no  other  way  to  augment  its 
powers  and  sustain  its  vitality;  and  the  sacred  dust  in  this  old  cemetery 
rests  in  the  hope  inspired  by  that  Divine  command.  This  then  is  our  wel- 
coming watchword,  that  you  should  revere  these  traditions  and  celebrate 
on  this  occasion  your  honored  ancestors.  Come  then  to  these  anniversary 
joys  and  go  from  this  place  to  build  the  exalted  edifice  whose  cornerstone 
was  so  substantially  laid.  Welcome  then  to-day  to  these  quiet  scenes,  to 
the  autumnal  soberness  which  bestows  its  benediction  on  your  happy  re- 
union. Reverence  the  past  and  go  forth  from  this  place  and  build  addi- 
tions to  the  imposing  citadel  of  individual  and  national  honor.  In  the 
spirit  of  old  Matthew  Grant, —  who  as  surveyor  and  recorder  of  ancient 
Windsor  says  of  his  own  work, — "  I  can  say  with  a  clear  conscience, 
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I  have  been  careful  to  do  nothing  on  one  man's  desire,"  —  go,  and  with 
his  impartial  zeal  exalt  to  an  honorable  place  your  own  characters,  and 
the  characters  and  reputations  of  your  descendants  throughout  all  genera- 
tions. 

Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  then.  The  heights  are  yet  before  you; 
ascend  and  take  possession  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  blessing  that 
attends  and  ever  abides  with  the  consciousness  of  duty  done. 

The  Chairman: 

The  Secretary  of  our  Association  has  just  placed  in  my  hands  a  letter 
from  a  descendant  of  Matthew  Grant  who  lives  in  Waterbury.  She 
has  two  children,  Margaret  and  Paul.  Their  last  names  are  not  Grant, 
but  they  are  descendants  of  Matthew  Grant  and  they  are  quite  proud  of  it. 
They  have  a  great  respect  for  the  fighting  abilities  of  the  Grants  as  is 
evidenced  by  this  little  instance  which  is  recited  in  this  letter.  It  seems 
their  mother  overheard  a  conversation  between  her  two  children,  in  which 
the  son,  Paul,  was  telling  Margaret  of  a  little  altercation  which  took  place 
between  himself  and  a  playmate.  This  playmate  said  to  him  "  My  father 
can  lick  your  father,  and  my  grandfather  could  have  licked  your  grand- 
father," and  Margaret's  reply  was:  "Well,  I  would  have  told  him  that 
I  had  a  great  cousin,  General  Grant,  that  could  lick  the  whole  of  Water- 
bury  if  he  just  wanted  to." 

The  next  speaker  on  the  program  was  recently  requested  by  your 
committee  to  make  an  address  on  this  occasion,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
say  that  owing  to  official  duties  he  would  not  undertake  to  make  a  formal 
address,  but  upon  a  more  urgent  request  from  the  committee  he  finally 
consented  to  speak  informally  to  you,  and  so  we  are  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  him. 

We  are  told  that  some  men  are  born  great  and  that  others  achieve  great- 
ness, and  to  a  very  few,  however,  it  is  given  both  to  be  born  great  and  to 
achieve  greatness,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  you  will  hear  one  to 
whom  both  of  these  attributes  have  been  given,  and  I  bespeak  for  the  next 
speaker  a  welcome  from  you  all,  kinsmen  and  kinswomen. 
•  It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  General  Frederick  Dent 
Grant. 

General  Grant: 

The  Secretary  in  introducing  me  did  not  state  the  proposition  cor- 
rectly.   I  declined  making  an  address  not  so  much  because  my  duties  pre- 
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vented  my  preparing  one  as  because  I  am  no  speaker.  I  am  very  much 
reminded  of  the  time  when  in  New  York  where  I  was  introduced  to  an 
audience  as  being  very  much  like  my  father,  and  after  trying  to  say  a  few 
words  the  president,  or  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  arose  and  said; 
"  Didn't  I  tell  you  he  was  like  his  father?    He  can't  speak  worth  a  cent." 

I  am  very  much  delighted  to  come  here  and  meet  my  kinsmen  and  the 
descendants  of  our  common  ancestors,  the  Grants,  where  they  first  settled 
in  Connecticut,  and  where  I  have  heard  the  rumor  that  soon  after  coming 
here,  and  possibly  on  this  very  spot,  a  little  colony  collected  under  a  tree 
and  not  having  written  laws  or  a  house  in  which  to  meet  and  discuss  the 
promulgation  of  ordinances,  they  resolved  that  they  would  live  according 
to  the  laws  of  God  until  they  had  time  to  write  better  ones. 

I  have  thought  a  great  deal  in  the  past  and  the  present  of  this  family 
of  ours,  the  Grants,  and  the  descendants  of  Matthew  Grant,  and  I  under- 
stand there  are  about  9,000  now  living,  and  running  through  the  book  that 
is  written  on  the  subject  I  fail  to  find  a  single  case  where  one  of  these 
descendants  was  disreputable.  It  seems  that  all  of  them  were  what  we 
would  call  decent  and  respectable  people.  There  is  no  tradition  that  I 
have  ever  heard  that  does  not  make  the  family  and  all  the  descendants 
people  of  a  good  class.  They  run  from  a  good  straight  class  of  people 
who  have  influence  in  the  community  in  which  they  live,  up  to  those  hold- 
ing the  highest  positions,  and  this  has  been  the  case  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning. Now  it  seems  to  me  that  where  a  family  of  that  sort  exists  it  would 
be  well  if  they  were  united  and  exerted  their  influence  throughout  the 
country  in  the  way  of  good  citizenship.  The  Grants  are  powerful  in 
numbers  and  many  of  them  very  influential,  all  of  them  with  some  influ- 
ence for  good,  and  if  there  was  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  all  to  lead  in 
citizenship,  and  not  only  lead  in  citizenship  by  their  own  actions  but  by 
supporting  in  politics  and  in  social  matters  in  all  that  was  good  and  fine 
on  the  part  of  others,  I  believe  it  would  exert  a  great  influence  in  the 
United  States.  This  united  action  could  easily  be  carried  on  throughout 
this  Association,  and  I  believe  that  if  they  took  occasion  to  correspond,  and 
took  general  action  in  that  way,  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  before  the 
communities  in  which  we  all  live  and  the  states,  and  even  the  nation  itself 
would  feel  the  benefit  of  it,  and  I  hope  they  will  do  this. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Judge  Stoughton  for  taking  up  my  time, 
which  was  limited  to  1 1 :20.  It  is  after  that  now,  so  in  order  that  the 
program  can  be  carried  out  I  will  surrender  the  rest  of  my  time. 

(Dr.  Roland  Grant:   No  Grant  ever  surrendered.) 
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I  thank  you  for  listening  to  me  and  I  want  to  express  again  the  great 
pleasure  I  have  in  meeting  my  relatives  here,  and  to  say  that  in  my  own 
family  they  are  going  on.  I  have  a  son  that  I  am  very  proud  of,  and  I  am 
sure  you  would  be  proud  of  him  if  you  knew  him,  and  then,  too,  I  have  a 
couple  of  grandchildren  that  are  still  another  improvement. 
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Report  of  Officers. 


Mr.  Frank  Grant,  Secretary-Treasurer: 

I  never  come  here  without  feeling  that  I  have  the  best  cousins  in  the 
world.  I  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  the  world  look  upon  this 
gathering  of  cousins  of  mine  this  morning. 

The  Treasurer's  report  as  here  submitted,  is  simply  a  statement  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  association  up  to  the  present  time.  As  there 
always  has  been  and  I  suppose  always  will  be  members  who  will  bring 
their  dues  to  the  meeting,  and  as  there  will  be  more  sent  in  later,  you 
will  get  the  final  report  only  when  it  is  printed,*  which  will  then  cover  not 
only  what  I  report  here,  but  also  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  this  reunion. 
♦SECRETARY-TREASURER'S  .STATEMENT,  1903-1905 


RECEIPTS. 

To  balance  on  hand  (see  last  report)       .....  $127.17 

Life  membership  fees   70.00 

Initial  membership  fees     ........  32.00 

Biennial  dues         .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  240.00 

Sales  of  reunion  reports,  badges,  etc.  ......  25.22 

Contributions   45.00 


Total   $539-39 

EXPENDITURES. 

Printing  and  stationery   $172.91 

Postage  and  telegrams   70.42 

Clerk  hire   12.00 

Express          .       .........  5.02 

Half  tones   17.63 

Sundry  minor  expenses   3I.I5 

Expenses  of  Reunion  (net)      .......  79.26 


Deposited  in  Woronoco  Savings  Bank,  Westfield,  Mass.,  in 

Life  Membership  Fund  account  

Balance  on  hand  121.00 

Total   $539-39 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIP  ACCOUNT. 

To  deposit  in  savings  bank  $30.00 

To  interest  to  January  1,  1906  1.20 

Total       .       .  .       .       .       .  .  31.20 

The  report  was  accepted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  Grant,  Secy.-Treas. 
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Report  of  the  Memorial  Committee 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  MEMORIAL  FUND. 

To  amount  on  deposit  savings  bank,  Jan.  I,  1904  .  .  .  $503.15 
To  interest  to  January  1,  1906      ......  41.44 

Total  to  January  1,  1906  $544.59 

I  wish  there  might  be  a  more  thorough-going  interest  manifested  in 
this  matter  of  our  memorial  to  our  most  worthy  ancestor.  When  the  total 
amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  have  been  raised,  and  The  Matthew 
Grant  Scholarship  established,  the  income  therefrom  loaned  or  given 
(as  may  be  determined  later)  to  some  boy  or  girl  of  the  blood,  every  year, 
to  aid  them  in  acquiring  a  college  education,  would,  in  due  time,  inevitably 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  family.  Not  only  that  directly  through  the 
attainments  and  character  of  those  fortunate  enough  to  win  the  annual 
prize,  but  incidentally  of  much  good  to  all  those  who  enter  the  race  for  it, 
as  there  will  doubtless  be  a  goodly  number  of  such  if  the  contest  is  open 
to  rich  and  poor  alike.  A  reflex  influence  or  benefit  would  be  the  added 
interest  of  both  aspirants  and  their  parents  in  the  Association. 

One  more  suggestion.  The  income  for  a  few  of  the  first  years  might 
perhaps  worthily  be  diverted  to  the  erection  of  a  memorial  in  way  of  a 
monument  here  in  Windsor.  Possibly  in  the  splendid  lawn  in  front  of 
this  church  or  possibly  on  or  near  the  site  of  Matthew's  house,  just  across 
the  green  and  next  to  Windsor's  first  town  house  not  to  say  City  Hall. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  Grant, 
Chairman  of  Memorial  Committee. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 
I  bequeath  to  the  Grant  Family  Association,  incorporated  under  the 

State  laws  of  Connecticut,  the  sum  of  dollars, 

to  be  applied  to  the  Memorial  Fund  of  said  Corporation. 

Remember  the  Scholarship  Fund  in  your  will. 
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Report  of  the  Recorder 

Recorder  Arthur  Hastings  Grant  was  absent  and  his  report  was  read 
by  the  secretary. 

Printed  in  the  last  number  428 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  added     ...       20  new  members 

besides  two  or  three  not  yet  recorded. 
Since  the  last  meeting      .       .       .       .  10  members 

have  died  and   .5  withdrawn, 

Leaving  a  net  membership  of    .       .       .       .  433 

Voted  that  report  be  accepted. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Frank  Grant,  also  read  a  number  of  letters  from 
those  unable  to  be  present: — 

S.  Hastings  Grant,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Congressman  Theo.  E.  Burton,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Thos.  Page  Grant,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  P.  Kingsley,  Rome,  N.  Y.  " 

Miss  Emma  L.  G.  Thomas,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Miss  Mary  Grant,  Westrleld,  Mass. 

Miss  C.  A.  G.  Burghardt,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Alida  E.  Boydstun,  Galesburg,  111. 

Nannie  A.  Bradley,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Otto  K.  Gleason  (Q),  Andreros,  Ind. 

J.  B.  Grant,  Osage  City,  Kansas. 

Nathaniel  G.  Grant,  E.  Wrightstown,  Wis. 
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Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 

Presented  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Tain  tor : 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Grant  Family  Association  take  this 
occasion  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  association  on  its  prosperous 
condition,  and  it  desires  to  commend  the  outgoing  officers,  not  only  for  their 
ability,  but  for  their  faithfulness  in  the  interest  of  the  association. 

They  have  shown  their  interest  in  the  affairs  of  our  family  not  only  by 
faithfully  performing  their  duties,  but  also  by  their  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Priscilla  branch  of  the  association,  which  holds  its  reunions  on 
the  anniversary  of  Priscilla's  birthday,  in  New  York,  on  the  27th  of 
February. 

Since  the  last  Priscilla  meeting,  our  association  has  met.  with  a  loss  by 
death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Grant  Cramer,  April  5,  1905. 

Her  interest  in  the  family  was  shown  in  the  active  part  she  took  in  all 
of  its  gatherings.  She  was  absent  only  from  one  meeting,  and  on  that 
occasion  sent  an  interesting  paper  in  her  stead. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  last  Priscilla  Grant  dinner  prepared 
a  memorial  album  containing  her  picture  and  giving  an  outline  sketch  of 
her  prominent  characteristics.  This  album  contains  the  signatures  of  all 
those  who  were  present  at  the  last  Priscilla  Grant  dinner.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Cramer's  son,  Jesse  Grant  Cramer,  on  Decoration  Day. 

A  miniature  representation  of  this  album,  prepared  in  card  form,  was 
sent  to  those  whose  signatures  are  affixed  to  the  original,  and  copies  of  this 
card  can  be  obtained  by  those  desiring  them,  of  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

A  reproduction  of  this  card  will  be  found  on  page  49. 

The  Executive  Committee  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
Grant  Family  Association  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  associations  of  old 
families  are  now  being  formed  throughout  the  United  States,  such  organi- 
zations having  as  a  cause  for  their  existence  the  early  arrival  in  this 
country  of  their  ancestors. 

Such  associations  have,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  taken  the  Grant 
Family  Association's  constitution  as  their  model. 

The  Executive  Committee  therefore  consider  it  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation that  so  many  of  these  family  organizations  are  now  in  existence,  and 
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have,  with  the  Grant  Family  Association,  a  common  purpose  in  gathering 
and  preserving  the  records  of  the  past. 

Most  members  of  the  Grant  Family  Association  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  such  kindred  associations. 

The  committee  endorse  and  earnestly  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  two  years  ago  in  regard 
to  a  proposed  change  in  the  constitution  affecting  the  mode  of  the  election 
of  officers.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  some  system  be  adopted  by  which  all 
the  members  of  the  association  can  have  a  voice  in  naming  candidates  for 
the  various  offices  to  be  filled. 

The  committee  report  after  a  careful  examination  of  such  ballots  as 
have  been  received,  that  the  following  officers  are  elected  for  the  coming 
term  of  two  years: 

President,  GEN.  FREDERICK  D.  GRANT,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ist  Vice-President,  CHARLES  C.  TAINTOR,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

2d  Vice-President,  WILLIS  CLAIRE  GRANT,  Ashtabula,  O. 

3d  Vice-President,  MRS.  ANNA  B.  MOODY,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

4th  Vice-President,  MRS.  FRANCES  A.  CLARK,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  FRANK  GRANT,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Recorder,  ARTHUR  HASTINGS  GRANT,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

C.  C.  Taintor, 
Anna  B.  Moody, 
E.  J.  Grant, 

Executive  Committee. 


Address  by  Joseph  W.  Grant. 

MR.  JOSEPH  W.  GRANT,  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  retiring  1st  Vice-Presi- 
dent, spoke  as  follows:  v 

Mr.  President  and  my  dear  Kinsmen'. 

Nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty,  combined  with  the  belief  that  if  I  am 
attacked  by  that  disorder  called  "  stage  fright "  I  shall  have  your  sym- 
pathy, induces  me  to  address  you  to-day,  for  as  an  orator  I  have  always 
been  a  failure. 

Well  do  I  remember  an  oration  of  many  years  ago  delivered  before  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience.  I  was  not  permitted  by  my  teacher  to 
have  any  notes.  The  faculty  of  remembering  words  I  did  not  then  and 
do  not  now  possess.  The  speech  referred  to  I  will  endeavor  to  repeat 
as  well  as  I  can: 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 
Whence  all  but  he  had  fled; 
The  flames  that  lit  the  battle  wreck 
Shone  round  him  o'er  the  dead, 
As  he  stood   Yet  he  stood  there  

At  such  a  time  eternity  seems  short  compared  with  minutes.  A  pin 
dropped  on  the  floor  sounded  like  a  distant  roll  of  thunder.  But  the  lost 
word  died  and  was  buried  when  the  girl  I  loved  best  laughed  right  out 
loud,  and  the  teacher  said,  "  Joseph,  you  may  take  your  seat  and  remain 
after  school."  That  decisive  moment  killed  all  my  ambition  to  be  an 
orator,  and  so  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  read  the  speech  which 
I  have  prepared  for  this  occasion. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  take  advantage  of  this  reunion  to  tender 
my  thanks  to  you  for  electing  me  a  vice-president  of  the  Grant  Family 
Association. 

The  pride  which  naturally  goes  with  this  honorable  position  is  mixed  | 
with  sorrow  for  the  reason  that  so  many  of  our  ancestors  will  not  answeT 
to  their  names  when  the  roll  is  called  —  Matthew,  Noah,  David,  Samuel, 
and  many  others.  If  they  could  be  present  with  us  it  would  certainly 
be  a  memorable  reunion.  Their  advice  would  be  something  worth  having, 
for  they  had  much  experience  with  this  world  and  might,  if  they  were  so 
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inclined,  tell  us  something  about  the  next.  Let  us  take  it  for  granted  that 
their  advice,  if  followed,  would  lead  us  up  to  the  good  and  the  true. 

We  love  those  good  old  names,  for  I  am  sure  that  we  revere  the  memory 
of  our  ancestors.  The  name  Patrick  is  associated  with  Ireland;  Douglas 
reminds  us  of  Scotland;  Matthew,  Samuel,  Noah,  David,  suggest  at  once 
to  our  minds  a  real  good  old  New  England  family  brought  up  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord.  I  am  thankful  that  I  am  able  to  say  that  in  our  times  we  have 
diluted  the  FEAR  with  LOVE;  therefore  the  future  is  not  so  dark  as  it 
used  to  appear  to  our  Puritan  Fathers.  We  have  arrived  at  the  marking 
point  which  separates  our  ancestors  from  our  descendants.  It  remains 
for  us  to  do  our  best  to  point  out  the  right  way  —  by  example  and  advice. 

I  have  studied  the  book  —  The  Grant  Family  History  —  compiled 
by  our  kinsman,  the  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Grant.  There  certainly  is  in  the 
formation  of  this  book  and  in  its  progress  up  to  the  publishers  so  much  of 
perseverance,  patience,  and  the  overcoming  of  difficulties,  that  this  admirable 
work  reflects  credit  on  our  kinsman.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
material  which  our  ancestors  furnished  our  architect  was  good. 

But  in  the  book  there  are  other  names ;  others  who  have  enlisted  under 
our  banner  and  are  now  marching  along  with  us;  other  names  quite  as 
good  as  ours,  for  the  record  speaks  in  no  uncertain  tones.  Nature  does  not 
seem  to  have  changed  very  much  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  Therefore, 
in  the  record  of  the  Grants  we  notice  many  notable  names  connected  with 
the  history  of  our  country  and  recorded  in  our  Family  book.  And  so  it 
seems  to  be  a  fair  proposition  to  be  considered  as  settled,  that  in  the  time 
that  has  passed  charming  women  of  the  name  of  Grant  lived.  These 
beautiful  and  attractive  maidens  spread  their  nets  in  the  matrimonial  seas, 
and  on  this,  the  three  hundred  and  fourth  anniversary,  we  wind  in  the 
net  and  the  catch  is  enormous  and  the  quality  fine. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  population  of  "  Old  Windsor  "  is.  But  if  all 
the  persons  whose  names  are  recorded  in  our  book  could  be  present  with  us 
at  this  reunion  it  would  be  a  New  Windsor,  and  a  very  lively  sort  of  a 
town. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Bloomfield  I 
remember  that  there  was  a  great  ocean,  a  big  river,  and  a  long  bridge. 
A  little  way  above  the  bridge  was  the  ocean.  A  little  boy  went  in  swim- 
ming there.  He  struck  a  deep  hole  and  swallowed  more  water  than  was 
necessary.  Down  under  the  water  the  boy's  feet  "  touched  bottom  "  and  he 
jumped  —  caught  hold  of  a  friendly  overhanging  branch  of  a  tree  —  this 
tree  saved  the  little  boy's  life.  I  have  looked  for  that  tree  but  it  has  gone. 
The  long  bridge  which  was  once  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  is  now 
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only  a  few  feet  long;  a  rumble  of  the  wheels  which  is  now  only  a  second 
or  two  as  we  pass  over,  seems  but  an  echo  of  old  memories.  The  old  swim- 
ming pool,  which  used  to  be  the  ocean,  is  to-day  almost  filled  with  grass 
and  weeds;  still  the  bullfrogs  sit  on  the  banks  and  sing  the  same  old  tunes. 
Some  of  the  trees  on  the  border  of  the  ocean  have  been  measured, —  it 
seems  they  were  never  over  thirty  feet  high  (they  used  to  pierce  the  clouds), 
and  the  far  distant  mountains  which  towered  up  to  the  skies  have  reduced 
themselves  to  little  hills.  The  great  river  seems  now  to  be  but  a  little 
brook  wandering  through  the  meadows,  and  even  yet  I  wonder  how  it 
held  the  great  fishes  which  I  am  sure  I  caught  there  when  I  was  a  boy. 
Especially  do  I  remember  an  enormous  silver  eel.  My  brother  had  anchored 
a  hook  with  tempting  bait  night  after  night.  The  only  reward  for  many 
nights  was  a  little  mud  and  grass  pulled  out  of  the  water  in  the  morning. 
I  was  the  little  brother  and  followed  after.  I  knew  that  the  biggest  eel 
in  this  world  was  hiding  himself  away  in  this  silent  pool.  Every  morning, 
up  bright  and  early,  I  trotted  along  following  my  big  brother  through  the 
wet  grass  and  the  dew — we  had  been  cautioned,  but  in  those  days  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  resist  temptation.  However,  perseverance  is  usually 
rewarded,  and  so  one  morning  when  my  brother  tried  to  haul  in  the  line  I 
realized  at  once  that  help  was  needed.  In  about  four  minutes  we  had  the 
biggest  eel  out  on  the  bank  that  you  ever  saw  —  we  thought  it  was  twenty 
feet  long.  In  my  mind  I  have  reduced  these  figures  to  not  less  than  twelve 
feet.  We  pounded  his  head  and  quieted  the  eel  down  and  put  him  in  a 
bag  which  my  brother  had  hid  in  the  bushes,  pledging  the  little  innocent 
brother  to  say  nothing  so  as  to  keep  the  news  from  reaching  our  father's 
ears,  who,  under  severe  penalties,  had  forbidden  us  to  go  near  the  river. 
My  brother  foolishly  sold  this  eel  to  our  neighbor  for  twenty-five  cents. 
This  good  neighbor  the  next  day,  smacking  his  lips,  gave  the  whole  thing 
away.  The  big  eel  was  worth  more  than  twenty-five  cents,  and  both  of  us 
boys  got  a  licking,  and  I  think  this  did  my  brother  a  lot  of  good. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  this  eel  was  not  as  long  as  he  used  to  be.  I 
know  that  the  hills  are  not  so  high  and  the  road  to  the  school  house  is  not  so 
long;  but  the  sky  still  remains  in  its  old  location;  the  moon  and  the  stars 
are  as  far  away  as  ever;  the  sun  is  as  bright,  and  the  songs  of  the  birds 
sound  just  the  same.  But  the  New  England  pies,  the  doughnuts,  and  the 
good  home-made  milk  —  none  of  these  have  degenerated  at  all. 

But  way  beyond  these  material  thoughts  there  is  a  secret  which  is  not 
even  suggested  by  the  eye  or  the  ear;  it  is  a  something  way  down  and 
concealed  in  our  hearts  which  will  forever  remain  as  a  thought  in  our 
minds.    I  am  in  the  mood  to  give  the  secret  away  —  it  is  this:    All  who 
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can  honestly  claim  Connecticut  as  their  native  state,  do  undoubtedly  feel 
a  sort  of  pride  tingling  through  their  veins.  And  let  us  not  forget  to 
hope  that  our  children  will  cherish  the  heritage  which  we  shall  leave  with 
them  and  which  naturally  keeps  company  with  the  knowledge  of  an  un- 
sullied ancestry  which  is  now  and  always  will  be  an  incentive  for  good. 

Second  Vice-President  George  Grant  Shrive,  of  Yonkers,  spoke  as 
follows : 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  be  here  to-day,  very  glad  to  see  you  all,  very 
glad  to  see  so  great  a  man  as  General  Grant  as  nervous  as  I  feel,  who 
seemed  to  be  as  nervous  as  I  feel.  I  met  the  general  last  summer  when  he 
was  at  his  desk,  a  perfect  master  of  the  situation  at  that  time,  but  to-day 
when  he  came  up  here  his  voice  trembled  just  about  as  much  as  mine  does 
now. 

My  impression  of  the  Grant  family  at  the  first  reunion  in  1899,  as  I 
have  mentioned  at  one  of  our  dinners,  was  that  in  all  that  crowd  of  people 
there  was  not  a  weak  face.  Some  of  the  men  and  women  (I  prefer  those 
words  rather  than  ladies  and  gentlemen,  because  I  think  they  are  better 
English),  some  of  them  looked  as  if  they  were  poor,  some  of  them  looked 
as  if  they  were  rich,  but  they  all  had  some  strength  in  their  face,  they  all 
looked  as  though  they  had  some  sand  in  them,  and  it  is  that  sort  of  sand  I 
think  which  enables  me  to  talk  on  here  when  I  feel  as  nervous  as  I  do. 

In  thinking  of  our  large  family  and  the  additions  to  it,  I  am  reminded 
of  a  story  which  I  had  intended  to  give  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Grant,  but  I  shall  use 
it  myself  now.  An  old  colored  man  came  to  make  his  home  in  a  new  town 
in  the  south.  He  had  always  been  a  right  good  nigger  and  tried  to  be  a 
help  to  the  members  of  his  church  when  he  could,  and  he  came  to  this  new 
town  to  work  for  a  man  who  had  a  store  there.  And  he  said,  "  Boss,  how 
large  a  church  is  there  here?  "  The  man  said:  "  Sam,  we  have  only  one 
church  here,  and  it  is  a  Presbyterian  church  and  very  exclusive.  Now  you 
know  this  town  is  very  much  opposed  to  strangers  and  they  rather  look 
down  on  niggers.  Of  course  we  know  that  you  are  a  very  good  man  and 
all  that,  but  the  church  is  very  exclusive.  You  might  speak  to  one  of  the 
elders  about  it  and  see  what  he  says." 

So  Sam  met  one  of  the  elders  on  the  street  and  said:  "  Boss,  I  have  just 
moved  into  your  town  and  I  would  like  to  get  into  your  church."  The 
elder  straightened  up  and  with  all  the  characteristics  of  a  southern  gentle- 
man said :  "  You,  nigger,  don't  you  know  that  we  don't  let  niggers  into 
our  church?  We  are  very  exclusive;  we  are  very  careful  about  the  white 
people  we  admit  and  we  don't  take  in  niggers."    Sam  argued  that  he  tried 
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to  do  his  duty,  that  the  Lord  expected  him  to  worship  somewhere,  that  he 
had  to  go  to  some  church,  and  finally  the  elder  felt  sorry  for  him  and 
said :  "  Now,  look  here,  I  tell  you  what  you  do.  You  don't  appreciate  the 
enormity  of  the  request  you  are  making.  You  don't  appreciate  the  error 
of  your  position,  but  ycru  take  this  to  the  Lord  in  prayer  and  He  will  set  you 
right."  This  was  the  best  Sam  could  do,  so  he  went  off.  Three  days 
afterward  he  met  the  elder  and  he  said:  "  Say,  Boss,  I  did  what  you  tole 
me;  I  took  that  to  the  Lord  in  prayer,  and  sure  'nuf,  I  made  a  mistake." 
"Oh,"  said  the  elder,  "what  did  the  Lord  say  to  you?"  "  He  said," 
said  Sam,  "  the  Lord  says  to  me,  1  Sam,  don't  you  git  worried  'cause  you 
can't  git  into  that  church ;  I  have  been  trying  to  get  into  that  church  myself 
for  the  last  four  years.'  " 

See  what  you  missed,  Mr.  Grant? 

I  thank  you  all  very  much  for  your  kind  attention,  and  now  one  word 
in  regard  to  ballots.  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  what  may  be  termed 
"  a  slate."  My  brother  here  prefers  a  slate,  but  I  believe  that  in  ideal 
politics  people  come  out  and  stand  before  the  people  and  demonstrate  their 
fitness  for  a  certain  position  and  get  it  because  they  are  fitted.  I  don't 
.want  to  speak  to  any  great  length  in  this  respect,  I  merely  want  to  express 
my  sentiments  about  the  matter  and  perhaps  some  one  will  make  a  motion 
and  that  some  change  of  this  sort  will  be  made. 

BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Roswell  Grant  of  East  Windsor  Hill  moved  that  the  reunions 
be  held  once  in  three  years  instead  of  biennially. 

Mr.  Frank  Grant  referred  to  the  annual  reunion  of  the  Metropolitan 
branch  held  each  year  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Priscilla,  wife  of 
Matthew.  He  also  spoke  of  the  reunions  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Branch,  and  inclined  to  Mr.  Roswell  Grant's  views. 

C.  C.  Deming  of  Friendship,  N.  Y.,  supported  that  view. 

Franklin  Grant  of  Deny,  N.  H.,  objected  to  the  3-year  interval. 

Mr.  Shrive  suggested  that  the  reunion  be  held  in  New  York  City. 
He  opposed  an  increase  of  time  between  the  reunions. 

Frank  Grant  said  that  both  Washington  and  New  York  had  been 
suggested,  and  said  that  a  statue  of  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  to  be 
unveiled  in  due  time  at  Washington  and  suggested  that  the  reunion  be 
held  at  Washington  when  the  monument  is  unveiled. 

General  F.  D.  Grant  said  that  the  statue  of  his  father  was  to  be 
unveiled  in  Washington  under  the  auspices  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee, 
which  fought  under  his  father.   The  time  of  unveiling  is  uncertain  because 
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there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  location.  A  position  near  the 
White  House  has  been  suggested,  but  it  had  also  been  suggested  that  the 
position  should  be  chosen  near  a  boulevard  to  be  opened  to  the  Capitol. 

Chairman  announced  that  no  change  can  be  made  in  the  constitution  at 
this  time  regarding  the  holding  of  reunions,  and  the  matter  was  left  with 
the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Frank  Grant  proposed  the  election  of  seven  members  to  take 
charge  of  the  memorial  fund. 

Chairman  objected  on  above  ground ;  no  change  can  be  made  in  consti- 
tution at  that  meeting. 

Captain  Robert  E.  Grant  being  called  for  said: 

We  are  so  close  on  to  something  more  substantial  that  I  will  not  burden 
you  with  a  speech.  To  those  who  have  met  me  here  in  former  years  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  I  am  not  a  public  speaker  —  a 
platform  speaker.  I  belong  to  a  branch  of  the  family  —  not  the  talking 
branch,  but  the  fighting  branch  of  the  Grant  family.  I  served  three  years 
in  the  Union  army,  was  taken  prisoner,  incarcerated  in  Libby  prison,  and 
afterwards  received  wounds  in  both  lungs,  and  yet,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  forty-two  years  afterward,  I  am  here  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and 
the  pleasures  of  this  Grant  reunion.  There  are  other  reasons  for  my  not 
attempting  to  address  an  audience  extemporaneously,  one  being  that  I  early 
discovered  that  the  female  portion  of  the  family  was  always  willing  and 
always  able  to  do  the  talking  for  the  family,  and  for  that  reason  I  desist. 

Dr.  Roland  D.  Grant,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

I  don't  like  to  speak  if  there  is  but  five  minutes.  I  am  not  like  my 
brother  who  just  spoke;  I  suppose  I  am  not  a  fighting  Grant;  I  am  the 
talking  Grant,  which  reminds  me  of  a  little  story.  An  Irishman  once  went 
to  buy  a  clock,  and  the  man  said  "  Pat,  this  clock  will  run  eight  days 
without  winding."  "  Begorra,"  said  Pat,  "  I  would  loike  to  know  how 
long  the  blamed  thing  would  run  if  you'd  wind  it." 

I  invited  my  Chinaman  the  other  day  to  go  down  to  hear  me  lecture 
at  the  Opera  House  in  Vancouver.  He  couldn't  understand  anything  that 
I  said,  but  the  poor  boy  sat  the  whole  lecture  through  perfectly  quiet,  and 
listened.  The  next  morning  I  asked  him  how  he  enjoyed  it,  and  he  said, 
"Belly  good.  Heapee  long  talkee!"  That  is  the  only  comment  I  am 
going  to  put  in  my  next  year's  circular. 

There  are  many  things  that  crowd  upon  me,  so  many  that  I  will  confess 
to  you  I  am  at  the  exploding  point;  things  that  I  long  to  say  but  cannot 
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now  at  this  moment.  My  heart  is  in  perfect  sympathy  with  all  around  me. 
I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  the  picture  of  our  ancestors  coming  into 
this  wilderness,  right  in  the  midst  of  these  trees  and  producing  such  a  won- 
derful influence.  The  men  who  came  here  were  14  days  in  the  wilderness, 
and  I  have  been  across  this  continent  seven  times  this  year.  When  I  think 
of  their  coming  here  —  a  group  of  men  —  settling  upon  this  spot  and  pro- 
ducing the  principles  of  our  nation,  and  those  principles  were  born  right 
here  and  in  Hartford,  the  very  Declaration  of  Independence,  I  am  over- 
whelmed. It  is  hard  for  me  to  realize  that  these  men  could  produce  such 
an  influence,  a  moral  influence,  and  a  political  influence  that  has  absolutely 
stirred  the  world. 

I  might  mention  that  everywhere  in  my  journeyings  (for  I  have  be- 
come a  tramp  —  I  have  45,000  miles  to  my  credit  —  or  debit  —  this  year) , 
I  think  of  that  influence  that  started  right  from  here.  But  I  cannot  yield 
myself  to  the  passion  in  this  short  time;  I  will  not  let  my  heart  run  with 
that  thought  at  all.  Therefore,  it  is  of  the  pleasanter  side,  the  side  of 
freedom  and  joy,  that  I  will  speak. 

I  had  a  delightful  journey  last  night  with  the  General  from  New 
York,  and  in  speaking  about  the  family  of  Grant,  I  wondered  if  the  influ- 
ence of  Roosevelt  had  been  upon  the  family  in  the  past  in  his  idea  that 
babies  ought  to  be  increased  so  extensively;  the  Grant  family  is  increasing 
rapidly. 

Not  far  from  Windsor  there  lived  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smith,  who 
had  a  farm,  which  he  hired  out  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Cobb,  to  raise 
corn.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Smith  came  for  his  report,  and  Mr. 
Cobb  said  that  there  wasn't  any  corn,  but  that  they  had  a  baby.  Well, 
the  same  state  of  things  happened  for  three  or  four  years,  and  finally  he 
went  to  Mr.  Cobb  and  said  "  You  can't  have  the  farm  any  longer  unless 
you  raise  more  corn  and  less  Cobb."  I  don't  know  whether  that  was  right 
in  Windsor,  but  it  couldn't  have  been  very  far  from  here.  I  think  the 
increase  in  the  family  of  Grants  has  been  very  remarkable.  Its  influence 
has  been  very  strong.  It  is  a  family  of  great  genius.  It  was  certainly 
one  of  our  name  who  devised  the  process  for  the  increase  of  the  laying  of 
eggs  by  hens.  Somewhere  about  here  it  is  said  that  a  man  wondered  how 
it  was  that  hens  would  never  lay  but  one  egg  a  day,  and  he  observed  that 
when  the  hen  laid  an  egg  she  always  expressed  some  joy,  spoke  about  it, 
laughed  about  it,  said  "Cut,  cut,  cut,  cadacut!  "  Then  he  devised  a 
scheme  of  applying  some  apparatus  to  the  nest  by  which  the  egg  when  laid 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  the  hen  looked  around  and  not  seeing  the  egg 
immediately  laid  another. 
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And  I  have  wondered,  too,  if  they  were  all  noted  for  their  veracity. 
It  is  told  of  one  who  was  a  great  fisherman  and  he  got  in  the  habit  of 
telling  such  remarkable  stones  about  the  fish  that  he  caught  that  they 
expelled  him  from  the  church.  (I  don't  think  it  was  this  old  church,  but 
it  was  not  very  far  from  here).  He  promised  solemnly  that  he  would 
never  tell  any  more  lies  about  fish ;  said  that  he  would  get  a  pair  of  scales 
and  weigh  every  one  and  then  tell  just  exactly  what  it  weighed,  and  so 
they  took  him  back  into  the  church.  About  a  year  after  that  they  had  a 
baby  in  the  family  and  when  they  weighed  the  baby  on  the  scales  it 
weighed  41  pounds. 

What  follows  is  all  sense.  I  was  a  guest  at  the  banquet  given  by  the 
directors  of  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  and  I  was  there  for  a  special 
purpose,  to  see  Mr.  B.,  wTho  owns  the  old  building  built  by  General  Grant 
in  1854.  We  have  been  trying  to  influence  the  city  of  St.  Louis  to  make 
a  splendid  use  of  that  building,  and  just  as  sure  as  Burns'  cottage  or  Bun- 
yan's  home,  in  the  old  country,  have  been  made  famous,  so  surely  will  that 
building  in  a  very  few  years  be  one  of  the  finest  relics  in  America.  I  laid 
before  them  the  necessity  of  taking  some  action  in  regard  to  this,  and  se- 
cured from  the  president  the  pledge  that  it  would  be  done,  and  said  if  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  did  not  immediately  take  it  he  would  make  a  present  of  it 
to  me.  I  drew  from  that  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  conveyed  to  a 
third  person. 

I  see  that  my  time  is  up,  and  I  will  not  take  another  moment.  It  is 
with  supreme  pleasure  that  I  meet  you  face  to  face  and  that  I  claim  you 
all  as  cousins  and  that  we  are  permitted  to  greet  each  other  here  in  this 
delightful  village.    Many  blessings  upon  you  is  the  wish  of  your  cousin! 

Motion  made  that  the  thanks  of  this  assembly  be  tendered  to  the  pastor, 
sexton,  and  the  ladies  who  are  to  provide  lunch,  and  that  the  president  and 
secretary  send  a  letter  to  that  effect  to  each  of  the  first  two  parties  named 
and  to  the  ladies  of  the  church. 

At  the  noon  intermission  a  most  bountiful  lunch  was  provided  by  the 
ladies  of  the  church,  in  their  new  parish  house. 


Afternoon  Session 


The  afternoon  session  opened  at  2.30  o'clock  with  an  excellent  ren- 
dering of  the  Prelude  to  Wagner's  "  Lohengrin "  upon  the  organ  by 
A.  W.  Driggs  (1211.409.cx))  of  East  Hartford. 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  WALTER  S.  LOGAN,  OF 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

(A  descendant  of  Seth  Grant,  who  was  a  contemporary  in  Hartford  of 
Matthew  Grant.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  Seth  and  Matthew  were 
brothers,  but  there  is  no  proof  as  yet.) 

I  might  commence  my  speech  as  General  Grant  ended  his,  by  saying 
something  about  the  merits  of  my  children,  for  I  have  children  that  have 
their  merits,  but  it  hardly  seems  to  me  just,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
credit  for  those  children  is  due  to  Mrs.  Grant  and  Mrs.  Logan,  and  I  do 
not  feel  like  boasting  of  them. 

I  was  very  glad  when  you  elected  General  Grant  president  of  this 
association  this  morning.  I  was  proud  of  it.  Proud  because  I  was  a 
descendant  of  a  Grant  and  proud  because  I  was  a  friend  of  General  Fred 
D.  Grant.  One  of  the  speakers  said  this  morning  that  the  one  thing  which 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  needed  to  wind  up  his  life's  career  was  to  have 
been  president  of  this  association,  but  that  is  one  of  the  things  he  never 
was.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  twenty  years  from  now  it  can  be  said 
that  General  Frederick  D.  Grant  has  never  been  president  of  the  United 
States.   We  will  have  several  chances  at  him  yet. 

The  subject  of  what  I  have  to  say  is  "  The  Making  of  a  Nation." 

What  is  a  town,  a  state,  or  a  nation?  Does  it  consist  of  its  acres  or 
its  people?  Is  the  real  Connecticut  bounded  on  the  north  by  Massachusetts, 
on  the  east  by  Rhode  Island,  on  the  south  by  Long  Island  Sound,  and  the 
west  by  New  York  state  ?  Is  the  real  United  States  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  those  waters  of  the  Pacific  that 
wash  the  southern  coast  of  Tutuila,  on  the  east  by  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
that  is  the  other  side  of  Porto  Rico,  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea  that  lies 
between  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia?  Or  is  the 
real  Connecticut  the  people  who  live  within  its  borders  and  have  gone  forth 
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from  it,  and  the  real  United  States  the  eighty  million  patriotic  and  God- 
fearing souls  who  make  this  the  foremost  nation  of  the  world  ? 

I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  people  and  not  the 
acres  that  control,  else  the  Connecticut  of  today  is  but  the  successor  of 
the  savage  Pequot  tribe  and  the  United  States  only  a  continuation  of  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy;  else  the  historian  must  write  that  the  first  capital 
cf  our  nation  was  not  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  or  Washington,  but 
Syracuse,  where  the  long-house  of  the  Iroquois  was  situated,  and  the  first 
president  of  the  United  States  was  not  George  Washington,  but  some 
Iroquois  chief  who  presided  at  the  Onondaga  council  fire. 

No.  We  must  find  the  beginnings  of  the  American  nation  not  amid 
the  war  dances  of  the  wild  Indians,  but  in  the  defiles  of  ancient  Germany 
whence  came  our  Saxon  people. 

Tacitus  says  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ancient  Latium  from  whom  the 
Latins  derive  their  name  and  blood,  that  they  were  distinguished  for 
obedience  unto  their  rulers.  They  were  the  easiest  people  to  govern  in  all 
the  world;  but  the  historian  in  describing  the  Teutonic  races  gives  them 
a  very  different  name.  Their  distinguishing  characteristic  was  a  love  of 
freedom.  They  submitted  with  ill  grace  to  any  government  —  not  at  all 
except  to  a  government  of  their  own  making.  They  had  men  who  bore  the 
name  of  King,  but  the  king  was  only  an  elected  chieftain,  holding  his 
authority  simply  by  the  continued  consent  of  the  governed.  He  was  really 
only  their  leader.  In  one  sense  at  least  they  were  a  very  moral  people  — 
distinguished  in  this  respect  most  clearly  from  their  Roman  neighbors  — 
for  each  man  clung  to  his  own  wife  and  the  unit  of  whatever  civilization 
they  had  was  the  family.  Women  were  especially  honored  among  them. 
Every  free  people  must  be  a  moral  people.  Morality  is  a  basic  condition 
of  freedom,  and  these  Teutons  of  old  were  as  free  almost  as  the  wild  sheep 
that  bounded  from  crag  to  crag  among  their  native  hills. 

This  was  particularly  true  of  the  people  of  Ancient  Germany,  who 
spoke  a  speech  from  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  early  England  and  the  Low 
Dutch  of  today  are  descended.  The  people  who  spoke  the  High  German 
dialect  were  near  enough  to  the  Italian  Peninsula  to  have  their  language 
somewhat  affected  and  their  character  somewhat  modified,  though  not 
spoiled,  by  their  contact  with  the  Romans.  Those  who  spoke  the  Low 
Dutch  in  the  far  north  were  distant  enough  from  Roman  neighbors  to  be 
free  from  Roman  influence. 

Foremost  among  these  tribes  of  Northern  Germany  who  spoke  the 
Low  German  speech,  were  the  Saxons.  When  the  Imperial  Augustus  set 
out  to  conquer  the  world,  his  armies  won  their  victories  everywhere  and 
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subjugated  all  peoples  opposed  to  them,  except  in  Northern  Germany. 
The  great  Caesar  could  not  brook  such  opposition  and  so  he  gathered  to- 
gether an  army  composed  of  the  best  legions  of  Rome  —  sixty  thousand 
men  —  and  sent  them  forth  commanded  by  Varus,  one  of  Rome's  greatest 
generals,  to  conquer  the  Saxons.  It  was  a  great  compliment  that  Augustus 
was  paying  our  ancestors  to  send  such  an  army  with  such  a  general  to  con- 
quer them,  just  the  same  as  it  was  a  great  compliment  to  pay  to  Robert  E. 
Lee  and  the  brave  men  who  followed  him  for  our  nation  to  send  to  re- 
establish the  Union  of  the  States,  the  great  commander  whose  sledge- 
hammer blows  won  his  way  through  the  wilderness  and  made  peace  at 
Appomattox  —  our  own  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Grant  won  where  Varus  failed 
because  he  had  men  of  Saxon  blood  behind  him  and  because,  let  us  say,  he 
was  fighting  the  battle  of  freedom,  while  Varus  had  only  Latins  behind 
him  and  was  fighting  the  battle  of  Latin  despotism  against  our  free  Saxon 
ancestors. 

The  legions  of  Rome  followed  their  great  commander  and  marched 
to  the  north,  but  there  was  a  leader  on  the  other  side  and  valor  among  the 
Saxons  as  well  as  among  the  legions.  Great  exigencies  call  forth  great 
men,  and  the  man  among  the  Saxons  who  stood  forth  then  to  defend  his 
country,  was  called  by  the  Latins  and  is  known  in  history  by  the  name  of 
Erminius.  Being  a  Saxon  myself,  I  prefer,  however,  his  Saxon  name  of 
Herman.  Herman  was  one  of  the  ablest  commanders  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen  —  a  man  as  worthy  to  fight  the  first,  as  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  to 
nght  the  last,  battle  of  Saxon  freedom ;  a  man  as  worthy  of  the  victory  that 
he  won  in  the  defiles  of  the  German  forest  as  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  of 
the  victory  he  won  in  the  almost  trackless  wilderness  of  Virginia. 

Herman,  like  Grant,  chose  his  own  battle-field. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  that  part  of  the  history  of  our  Revolutionary 
War  which  ended  with  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  The  real  hero  of  Sara- 
toga was  not  the  unspeakable  Gates  who  was  in  nominal  command  at  the 
time  of  the  surrender;  not  even  Benedict  Arnold,  who  performed  such 
prodigies  of  valor  there  that  we  sometimes  almost  forget  his  subsequent 
treachery.  The  real  hero  of  Saratoga  was  Philip  Schuyler,  who  hung  upon 
Burgoyne's  army,  put  obstacles  in  his  path,  tore  down  bridges,  destroyed 
roads,  and  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  proceed  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
a  mile  or  so  a  day  from  Whitehall  to  Fort  Edward ;  and  all  the  time  the 
patriot  bands  from  all  over  the  colonies  were  gathering  together  to  surround 
the  English  Army  and  overwhelm  it  at  Bemis  Heights. 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  the  history  of  Texas  remember  how  Sam 
Houston  hung  around  the  Mexican  army  of  invasion,  harassed  its  flanks, 
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cut  off  its  stragglers,  interfered  with  its  progress,  but  led  it  on  step  by 
step  till  he  chose  his  field  at  San  Jacinto  where  Texan  independence  was 
won. 

Well,  that  was  the  kind  of  campaign  that  Herman  waged  against 
Varus.  He  led  the  Roman  army  step  by  step  into  the  depths  of  the  German 
forest  and  when  he  had  brought  it  to  the  right  place  and  the  right  time 
had  come,  he  fell  upon  it  in  the  defiles  of  that  forest,  and  twenty-four  hours 
afterwards  scarcely  a  Roman  soldier  was  left  to  tell  the  tale.  You  all 
remember  how  Augustus  in  the  bitterness  of  his  anguish  exclaimed  "  Oh 
Varus,  give  me  back  my  legions."  This  battle  that  occurred  in  the  year  9 
cf  the  Christian  era  saved  the  Saxon  race  from  extinction  —  for  it  was  a 
war  of  extermination  that  Augustus  was  waging  —  and  made  England  as 
we  know  it  and  our  own  America,  possible.  To  my  mind  the  real  history 
of  Connecticut  commenced  that  day.  To  my  mind  the  first  of  Connecticut's 
heroes  was  Herman  the  Saxon. 

Later  the  Saxons  settled  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  bringing 
their  institutions,  their  wild  life  and  their  love  of  freedom  with  them.  It 
was  from  the  east  coast  of  England  where  the  Saxon  blood  prevailed  that 
the  early  settlers  of  New  England  came.  The  same  spirit  that  nerved 
Herman  and  his  followers  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Roman  despotism ; 
the  same  love  of  liberty  that  guided  the  Saxons  in  the  early  years  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  inspired  their  descendants  sixteen  hun- 
dred years  afterwards  to  leave  their  homes,  their  firesides,  and  their  father- 
land in  England,  and  seek  a  new  home  for  themselves  in  the  wilderness 
of  North  America  where  they  could  be  free.  England  was  under  the 
despotism  of  the  Stuarts.  James  was  a  worse  tyrant  than  Augustus.  He 
had  all  the  meanness  of  the  great  emperor  without  his  ability,  and  he  turned 
all  the  tremendous  power  which  the  throne  possessed,  even  in  constitutional 
England,  against  the  Puritans  in  the  church,  who  claimed  the  right  to 
worship  God  in  their  own  way,  and  against  the  Liberals  in  the  state  who 
sought  to  preserve  from  monarchical  encroachment  Anglican  freedom. 

Some  of  the  Puritans  stayed  at  home  and  under  John  Elliott,  John 
Hampden,  John  Pym,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  fought  the  great  field  for 
human  liberty  in  Parliament  and  in  the  field,  that  found  its  glorious  con- 
summation in  the  victories  of  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby.  Another  part 
—  brothers  and  cousins  of  those  who  stayed  at  home  —  came  away  and 
founded  the  nation  that  now  stands  for  freedom  in  the  west.  It  was  the 
Puritans  really  that  made  the  England  of  today,  and  it  was  the  Puritans 
that  made  the  United  States  of  today.  The  free  institutions  which  now 
characterize  our  sister  nation  across  the  ocean,  were  preserved,  established 
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and  made  permanent  by  the  Puritans  that  gathered  under  John  Elliott, 
John  Hampden,  and  John  Pym,  and  fought  to  victory  under  Oliver  Crom- 
well. The  free  institutions  that  now  characterize  the  other  great  English- 
speaking  nation  of  the  world,  our  own  beloved  United  States,  were 
founded  by  the  Puritans  that  came  here. 

But  all  Puritans  were  not  alike.  The  champions  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom  did  not  have  a  common  platform.  The  Massachusetts  Puritan  was 
a  man  whose  soul  had  reached  to  the  majesty  of  the  conception  expressed  in 
the  phrase  "  I  will  worship  God  as  I  please." 

The  followers  of  Roger  Williams  went  one  step  further  and  said, 
"  You  may  also  worship  God  as  you  please." 

The  followers  of  Thomas  Hooker  went  one  step  farther  yet,  and  said 
"  You  may  not  only  worship  God  as  you  please  and  be  responsible  for  your 
own  fate  in  the  world  to  come,  but  you  may  live  as  you  please  in  this  world 
and  work  out  your  own  destiny  here,  so  long  only  as  you  do  not  interfere 
with  the  right  of  others  to  do  the  same  thing." 

Thomas  Hooker  takes  me  back  to  England  again. 

Bom  near  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  which  the  Saxon  had  settled 
and  where  the  inhabitants  were  of  Saxon  lineage,  he  had  in  his  veins 
probably  no  drop  of  any  but  pure  Saxon  blood.  He  was  educated  at  a 
Puritan  college.  He  started  out  in  life  as  a  non-conformist  preacher, 
advocating  with  all  his  resistless  logic  and  earnest  eloquence  the  doctrine 
that  men  had  a  God-given  right  to  be  the  arbiters  of  their  own  destinies 
in  this  world  and  be  responsible  for  their  own  fate  in  the  world  to  come 
—  advocating  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  faith  and  freedom  of  action. 

He  was  naturally  a  victim  of  both  religious  and  political  persecution 
at  the  hands  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James.  His  life  in  England 
was  passed  in  the  most  stirring  times.  It  was  when  he  was  two  years  old 
that  the  ships  of  the  Spanish  Armada  were  sunk  in  the  English  Channel, 
where  they  remained  lonesome  and  forlorn  until  three  hundred  ten  years 
later  Dewey,  and  Sampson,  and  Schley  sunk  other  Spanish  ships  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean  to  keep  them  company.  About  the  same  time  that  Thomas 
Hooker  commenced  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  both  temporal  and  eternal 
liberty  in  his  non-conformist  pulpit,  William  Shakespeare  went  to  London 
and  began  to  write  those  plays  which  did  so  much  to  give  to  the  English 
language  its  character,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  English  literature. 
About  the  same  time  Francis  Bacon  broke  the  fetters  that  hitherto  had 
bound  human  knowledge,  and  gave  to  the  world  the  Novum  Organum,  on 
which  the  whole  structure  of  modern  science  has  been  reared.  It  was  a 
period  of  such  intellectual  awakening  as  the  world  had  never  known 
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before,  and  the  liberty  to  think,  to  worship,  and  to  act  which  Thomas 
Hooker  preached  was  a  phase  of  the  same  intellectual  movement  which 
produced  Shakespeare  and  Bacon. 

Persecution  drove  our  Thomas  Hooker  from  England  in  1630.  He 
went  first  to  Holland  and  for  three  years  drew  inspiration  from  the 
enemies  of  despotism  there  who  had  followed  the  great  William  the  Silent 
and  remained  to  do  his  work  and  avenge  his  death  after  he  himself  had 
fallen  by  a  treacherous  murder  at  the  instigation  of  Philip  the  Second,  the 
meanest  and  most  infamous  despot  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  In 
1633  he  came  to  Massachusetts  and  settled  down  as  the  pastor  of  a  church 
composed,  it  would  seem,  entirely  of  his  followers,  at  Watertown/  on  the 
River  Charles.  But  Massachusetts  although  it  had  been  founded  by  men 
who  had  been  persecuted  for  their  thought's  sake,  was  still  a  theocracy. 
They  insisted  on  worshipping  God  as  they  chose,  but  drove  Roger  Wil- 
liams to  Rhode  Island  for  preaching  that  other  men  should  be  allowed  to 
worship  God  in  their  own  way.  The  high  personal  character  of  Thomas 
Hooker  and  the  respect  paid  to  his  intellectual  attainments,  combined  with 
the  importance  and  influence  of  his  congregation  who  stood  by  him  to  a 
man,  saved  him  while  he  stayed  in  Massachusetts  from  direct  personal 
persecution,  and  yet  he  was  virtually  driven  from  the  colony.  It  is  true 
that  he  and  his  followers  went  away  so  far  as  form  was  concerned,  of  their 
own  volition,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  in  reality  he  was  driven 
away.  The  political  principles  for  which  Thomas  Hooker  stood  had  no 
place  in  the  theocracy  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  words  which  were  welling 
up  within  his  bosom  for  utterance  would  not  long  be  tolerated  there. 
The  reason  given  for  their  leaving  Massachusetts  was  that  they  needed 
more  pasturage  for  their  cattle.  It  was  only  a  polite  excuse.  The  valley 
of  the  Charles  on  which  they  were  settled  was  almost  as  fertile  as  that 
of  the  Connecticut  to  which  they  came,  and  not  one  acre  in  a  hundred  had 
been  taken  when  they  came  away. 

The  real  reason  why  they  came  was  that  they  might  found  beyond  the 
influence  of  English  king  or  Massachusetts  theocracy,  a  state  w^hich  should 
be  a  real  democracy  —  a  state  in  which  the  people  might  govern  them- 
selves and  every  man  should  be  free. 

And  so  they  came  and  settled  the  three  towns  of  Windsor  and  Hartford 
and  Wethersfield,  and  adopted  that  constitution  which  was  certainly  either 
drawn  or  inspired  by  Thomas  Hooker,  and  after  which  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  really  patterned.  And  it  was  here,  on  the  banks 
of  the  broad  river  of  which  this  state  is  so  justly  proud,  that  Thomas 
Hooker  preached  his  immortal  sermons.    One  of  those  sermons  —  to  my 
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mind  the  greatest  sermon  ever  preached  by  human  preacher  —  has  only 
recently  been  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  it  is  to  a  son  of  Windsor,  Henry 
Wolcott,  Jr.,  a  member  of  that  family  of  Wolcotts  so  long  and  so  well 
known  in  this  state,  that  we  owe  its  preservation.  The  General  Court  of 
Connecticut  met  in  Hartford  in  May,  1638,  to  frame  a  constitution  which 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  government  of  the  new  commonwealth,  and  on 
May  31,  Thomas  Hooker  preached  this  sermon.  If  there  was  ever  any 
manuscript  of  it  that  manuscript  has  not  been  preserved,  but  among  the 
congregation  who  heard  it,  was  young  Henry  Wolcott  of  Windsor,  who 
took  notes  which  he  carried  home  to  his  father.  It  is  those  notes  that 
have  been  found  —  the  most  important  historical  find  of  our  generation. 

It  was  a  political  sermon  and  I  was  brought  up  to  believe  that  ministers 
should  not  preach  politics.  I  was  wrong.  The  function  of  the  church 
is  not  simply  to  give  us  an  insurance  policy  for  Heaven.  It  is  quite  as 
much  to  teach  us  how  to  live  on  earth.  And  the  clergyman  in  this  land 
of  ours  that  fails  to  raise  his  voice  and  give  a  ringing  cry  for  the  cause 
of  human  freedom  and  public  virtue,  fails  to  do  his  full  duty  to  his  con- 
gregation, to  humanity,  and  to  the  God  who  gave  us  the  freedom  that  we 
enjoy.  Thomas  Hooker  had  some  ideas  about  the  next  world  that  perhaps 
would  not  stand  the  close  scrutiny  of  modern  science,  but  Thomas  Hooker's 
ideas  of  this  world  have  stood  the  test  of  three  centuries,  and  the  whole 
structure  of  modern  liberty,  modern  civilization  and  modern  prosperity,  is 
based  upon  the  political  principles  which  Thomas  Hooker  preached  in  that 
sermon  in  Hartford,  May  31,  1638. 

The  text  was  Deuteronomy  1:13:  "Take  you  wise  men  and  under- 
standing, and  known  among  your  tribes,  and  I  will  make  them  rulers  over 
you.,, 

The  subject  wras  how  to  choose  the  magistrates  for  a  free  common- 
wealth and  to  set  the  bounds  of  their  authority  —  how  to  frame  a  consti- 
tution for  the  government  of  a  free  people. 

The  first  principle  that  he  lays  down  is 

"  The  choice  of  public  magistrates  belongs  unto  the  people  by 
God's  own  allowance." 

It  is  the  people  who  must  rule.  Remember  that  this  was  in  1638,  when 
outside  of  England  and  Holland  there  was  not  a  glimmer  of  popular  gov- 
ernment in  any  country  in  Europe,  and  when  there  sat  —  apparently  with 
security  —  upon  the  throne  of  England  herself  a  Stuart,  who  claimed  to 
reign  by  right  divine,  without  any  interference  from  the  people.  Remem- 
ber that  it  was  two  hundred  sixty-seven  years  ago  and  that  since  that  time 
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it  has  taken  hundreds  of  bloody  fields  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  establish 
the  principle  of  popular  government,  and  that  even  now,  within  the  last 
two  years,  a  great  empire  that  extends  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific  has 
had  to  be  taught  by  a  little  island  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
that  a  nation's  reaL  strength  is  in  the  loving  loyalty  of  its  people. 
Hooker's  second  principle  enunciated  in  the  sermon  is  that 

"  The  privileges  of  election  which  belong  to  the  people,  therefore 
must  not  be  exercised  according  to  their  humors,  but  according  to  the 
blessed  will  and  law  of  God." 

That  is,  the  franchise  is  a  trust.  It  belongs  to  the  individual,  not  to 
be  exercised  for  his  own  gain,  but  for  the  good  of  all. 

Oh  that  Thomas  Hooker  was  here  today  to  preach  that  sermon  again! 
We  need  him  in  New  York  to  preach  civic  duty  to  our  people.  You  need 
him  here;  they  need  him  everywhere,  to  preach  the  doctrine  that  the  man 
who  sells  his  vote  is  the  meanest  man  in  the  world  and  the  worst  enemy 
of  society,  except  it  be  the  man  who  buys  it. 

Hooker's  third  principle  is 

"  They  who  have  power  to  appoint  officers  and  magistrates,  it  is 
in  their  power  also  to  set  the  bounds  and  limitations  of  the  places 
unto  which  they  call  them." 

For  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  the  suggestion  of  a  written 
constitution  made  by  the  people  themselves  to  establish  a  government  and 
to  limit  the  power  and  authority  of  their  officers  and  magistrates,  is  here 
made.  The  suggestion  found  its  fruition  seven  months  later  in  1639  in 
the  constitution  adopted  by  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  a  hundred  fifty 
years  later  still  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  under  which  our 
national  government  wrent  into  operation  in  1789.  Surely  Thomas  Hooker 
could  not  have  conceived  when  he  was  preaching  that  sermon,  that  he  was 
really  making  a  nation,  else  the  sermon  would  have  been  more  carefully 
preserved ;  but  so  it  was.  Little,  probably,  did  Henry  Wolcott  think  that 
he  was  recording  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  greatest  nation 
in  the  world,  else  the  notes  that  he  took  would  not  have  been  laid  away 
so  carelessly  as  to  be  lost  for  two  centuries  and  a  half.  But  so  it  was,  and 
the  sermon  of  Thomas  Hooker  was  the  immediate  foundation  of  a  state 
and  the  later  making  of  a  nation. 

Later  in  the  sermon  he  says,  "  The  foundation  of  authority  is  laid  in 
the  free  consent  of  the  people  "  and  he  ends  with  the  exhortation 

"  As  God  has  given  us  liberty,  let  us  take  it." 
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This  was  a  hundred  years  before  Thomas  Jefferson  was  born,  and  yet 
here  are  all  the  essential  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  Connecticut  Constitution  preceded  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  a  hundred  fifty  years,  and  yet  there  is  not  an  essential  principle  at 
the  basis  of  the  National  Constitution  that  isn't  found  in  the  Connecticut 
State  Constitution.  The  paternity  is  evident.  Thomas  Hooker  and  his 
followers  were  not  simply  the  founders  of  one  of  the  states  of  a  great 
nation.    They  may  truly  be  called  the  makers  of  the  nation  itself. 

There  is  no  man  in  English  history  honored  perhaps  as  John  Hampden 
was  honored.  Hampden  and  Hooker  were  contemporaries.  The  one 
stands  as  the  foremost  champion  of  English,  the  other  of  American  liberty. 
There  is  no  friend  of  freedom  that  will  not  be  glad  to  do  honor  to  them 
both.  One  laid  the  cornerstone  of  free  government  on  the  other  side,  the 
other  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  But  we  may  well  claim  for  Hooker  an 
even  higher  niche  in  the  temple  of  freedom  than  that  occupied  by  Hamp- 
den. Hampden  was  a  royalist.  The  king  was  to  be  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  government  he  advocated.  His  idea  of  popular  rule  was  a  Parlia- 
ment in  a  monarchy.  Hooker  two  hundred  years  before  Abraham  Lincoln, 
advocated  and  established  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people.  There  was  no  room  in  his  programme  for  a  king.  The 
people  were  to  rule  absolutely  and  alone. 

Among  the  devoted  followers  of  Thomas  Hooker;  among  the  men 
who  left  Massachusetts  with  him  to  found  a  real  democracy  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  among  the  men  who  stood  by  him  loyally  in  his  opposition  to  theocracy 
there  and  in  his  establishment  of  a  democracy  here,  was  our  own  honored 
ancestor,  Matthew  Grant,  one  of  the  settlers  of  this  town  of  Windsor, 
and  to  this  noble  old  town  we  who  are  all  descendants  of  Matthew  Grant, 
and  many  of  us  besides  of  Thomas  Hooker  himself,  are  proud  to  bring  our 
tribute  of  honor  and  love  today. 

The  descendants  of  Thomas  Hooker  and  his  followers  have  kept  up 
the  fight  against  oppression  and  wrong  —  the  struggle  for  human  free- 
dom —  that  the  ancestors  started. 

George  the  Third,  an  English  monarch,  a  worthy  descendant  of  those 
ancestors  of  his  that  had  driven  Thomas  Hooker  by  persecution  from  his 
native  land  to  found  this  democracy  in  the  wilderness  —  George  the  Third 
had  determined  as  Charles  the  First  had  before  determined,  that  he  would 
be  a  real  king;  that  is,  that  he  would  rule  without  the  consent  of  the 
people,  and  he  would  rule  not  only  in  England  but  in  America.  He 
would  rule  not  only  the  monarchy  on  that  side  the  ocean  but  the  democracy 
that  Matthew  Grant  and  his  associates  had  established  here.  And  Gw\rtxp 
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the  Third  sent  an  army  of  hired  Hessians  across  the  ocean  to  extinguis 
the  fires  of  liberty  that  Thomas  Hooker  and  his  followers  had  kindled  i 
the  forests  of  America.   Connecticut  in  that  struggle  furnished  more  soldie 
in  proportion  to  the  population  than  any  other  state,  and  on  every  important 
battle-field  of  that  war  Connecticut  soldiers  fought.    She  furnished  the 
brave  and  grim  old  warrior  Israel  Putnam,  who  never  turned  his  back  to 
a  foe.    She  furnished  Jonathan  Trumbull,  the  governor,  who  was  Wash- 
ington's right-hand  man  and  became  known  to  history  as  "  Brother  Jona- 
than."   She  furnished  Nathan  Hale,  who  proudly  died  an  ignoble  death 
for  his  country  and  for  freedom.    She  did  her  full  share,  and  when  free- 
dom triumphed  and  the  United  States  was  independent,  the  credit  was  due 
very  largely  to  Connecticut,  and  the  descendants  of  Matthew  Grant  were 
found  foremost  in  that  struggle. 

The  nation  that  had  patterned  its  government  after  that  of  Connecticut, 
had  established  freedom  for  white  men,  but  the  black  man  was  still  a  slave, 
and  so,  there  had  to  be  a  Civil  War  to  make  the  nation  entirely  free  and 
to  establish  the  Connecticut  idea  upon  an  eternal  basis.  And  in  that  Civil 
War  the  army  of  freedom  and  the  Union  was  led  by  a  descendant  of 
Matthew  Grant.  And  when  the  war  was  ended  a  grateful  people  placed 
him  in  the  seat  of  George  Washington  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  to 
show  that  he  was  a  man  of  peace  no  less  than  a  man  of  war.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  today  to  go  over  the  career  of  our  own  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  He 
received  as  his  reward  the  thanks  of  a  nation  and  the  honors  of  the  world, 
but  he  received  what  he  valued  still  more,  the  approval  of  an  honest  con- 
science. Ulysses  S.  Grant  left  us  more  than  a  memory.  He  left  us  a  son 
—  a  son  as  brave  as  his  father ;  like  his  father  an  honor  to  the  army  of  the 
nation,  and  like  his  father,  honored  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war  and  wearing 
the  laurels  of  civic  as  well  as  military  service,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  here 
with  him  today. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  political  preacher.  I  wish  we  had  more  of  them. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  political  sermon.  I  wish  we  heard  them  oftener. 
I  was  at  the  capitol  of  one  of  the  states  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  some 
years  ago  and  made  my  call  of  respect  upon  the  governor.  In  our  conver- 
sation I  quoted  something  to  him  from  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  whom 
I  called  our  great  American  clergyman.  Our  conversation  was  through 
an  interpreter  and  the  accomplished  governor  caught  the  word  "  clergy- 
man "  but  not  the  name.  He  immediately  turned  on  me  and  said,  "  We 
do  not  think  so  much  of  clergymen  in  our  country  as  you  do  in  yours. 
They  are  teaching  the  people  to  devote  themselves  so  entirely  to  the  affairs 
of  the  next  world  that  the  affairs  of  this  world  are  neglected  and  suffer. 
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We  would  like  the  clergymen  in  our  country  as  you  have  them  in  your 
country,  who  would  devote  their  attention  more  to  present  necessities  and 
less  to  the  chances  of  future  salvation." 

I  have  since  been  in  Mexico  enough  so  that  I  have  come  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  the  idea  of  my  governor  of  Chihuahua.  I  speak  of  course  only 
as  a  layman,  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  this  world,  but 
without  having  any  special  information  as  to  what  is  to  happen  in  the 
world  to  come.  But  as  for  myself  I  am  convinced  that  the  best  way  to 
reach  Heaven  hereafter  is  to  do  one's  duty  here,  and  that  politics  on  earth, 
which  represent  the  practical  administration  of  affairs  in  this  world,  are 
quite  as  important  a  subject  for  the  teachers  and  leaders  of  men  that  we 
expect  to  find  in  the  pulpit,  as  the  theology  which  deals  with  some  other 
world.  If  we  can  learn  to  live  this  life  rightly,  we  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
treated  fairly  by  a  just  God  in  any  future  life.  And  so  I  say  to  the 
preachers  throughout  this  country  of  ours,  imitate  Thomas  Hooker  and 
preach  a  clean  and  righteous  politics  to  the  people  of  the  land.  The  whole 
basis  of  our  civilization,  our  success  for  the  present  and  our  hope  for  the 
future  in  this  world,  is  based  upon  the  rule  of  the  people.  If  the  people 
rule  well  we  shall  have  prosperity,  civilization,  and  happiness.  If  the 
people  rule  ill  the  result  will  be  all  that  is  unfortunate  and  evil.  Preach 
then,  to  the  people,  as  Thomas  Hooker  preached,  that  "  the  franchise  is  a 
trust "  and  that  "  the  privileges  of  election  which  belong  to  the  people 
must  not  be  exercised  according  to  their  humors  but  according  to  the  blessed 
will  and  law  of  God."  Preach  as  Thomas  Hooker  preached  that  in  this 
country  of  ours  the  people  are  the  architects  and  the  artisans  of  their  own 
destiny  and  that  the  foundation  of  all  reform  in  any  community  is  a 
higher  moral  tone  in  that  community.  Preach  that  graft  is  the  deadliest 
of  sins  and  that  the  man  that  contributes  money  to  a  corruption  fund, 
however  it  may  be  named,  even  though  it  be  his  own  money,  is  a  public 
enemy,  and  if  it  be  the  money  of  other  people  for  whom  he  is  acting  only 
as  trustee,  he  is  not  only  a  public  enemy  but  the  meanest  thief  on  God's 
footstool.  Preach  that  we  must  have  pure  politics  in  this  country  or  we 
shall  never  have  pure  lives.  Preach  that  the  dishonest  public  servant  is 
a  man  whom  every  citizen  should  shun  and  to  whom  every  door  should  be 
closed.  Preach  public  and  private  honesty.  Preach  patriotism  and  that  the 
meanest  of  traitors  is  the  man  who  steals  from  the  public  crib.  Preach 
fidelity  to  trusts,  honesty  in  public,  and  in  private  life,  and  clean  living 
everywhere.  Preach  that  a  railroad  company  that  corrupts  a  legislative 
body  should  lose  its  franchise,  and  an  insurance  company  that  misuses  the 
trust  funds  committed  to  it  should  have  all  its  officers  confined  within  the 
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walls  of  a  prison.  Preach  justice  to  man  as  well  as  love  to  God.  Preach 
politics  as  Thomas  Hooker  did,  and  the  God  who  blessed  the  work  of 
Thomas  Hooker  two  hundred  fifty  years  ago  and  more,  will  bless  your 
work  now. 

I  have  paid  my  tribute  of  honor  and  respect  today  to  Herman  the 
Saxon  who  saved  the  liberties  of  our  race  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  to 
John  Hampden,  the  Englishman,  who  led  the  cause  of  the  people  on  the 
other  side  the  ocean,  to  Thomas  Hooker,  the  Connecticut  preacher,  who 
founded  the  world's  first  real  democracy  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
great  republic  of  the  United  States,  and  to  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the  soldier 
and  statesman  who  saved  what  Thomas  Hooker  founded.  I  wish  to  pay 
my  tribute  to  one  man  more  and  I  am  done.  I  am  an  optimist.  I  believe 
the  Lord  made  the  world  better  than  I  could  have  made  it  myself  if  I 
had  had  the  contract,  and  that  is  more  credit  than  most  men  are  willing 
to  give  Him.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  decadence  of  civic  virtue  in  our 
time.  The  scandals  of  the  day,  and  they  are  numerous  and  nasty,  are 
scandals  quite  as  much  because  of  the  better  moral  tone  in  the  community 
which  they  offend,  as  because  of  any  other  reason.  There  were  less  public 
scandals  in  times  gone  by  perhaps  because  there  was  a  lower  moral  tone 
and  rottenness  did  not  reek  so  much  in  the  nostrils  of  the  people.  As 
evidence  of  what  I  say  I  point  you  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  man  who 
has  been  a  leader  of  a  party  that  was  not  mine,  and  from  whom  I  have 
differed  politically  almost  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  yet  I  am  glad  to  pay 
my  tribute  to  him  here  today.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  today  the  leading  man 
of  the  world,  because  the  people  believe  that  however  often  he  may  make 
mistakes  —  and  he  makes  his  share  of  them  —  he  is  always  honest.  He 
has  had  the  courage  to  attack  abuses  before  which  other  presidents  of  the 
United  States  —  and  no  one  of  them  has  ever  been  a  coward  —  shrank. 
He  has  had  the  courage  to  take  a  stand  against  the  mighty  trusts  and 
monopolies  that  are  eating  out  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  to  demand  that 
justice  shall  be  done  to  the  plain,  common  people  who  are  unable  to 
form  a  combination  in  imitation  of  their  oppressors.  He  has  done  all  this, 
and  the  people  are  with  him.  He  has  won  friends  and  won  enemies,  of 
both  of  which  he  may  be  equally  proud.  He  has  won  the  enmity  of  the 
peoples'  enemies  and  the  friendship  of  the  people's  friends,  and  no  president 
of  the  United  States  since  George  Washington  has  ever  had  the  power  and 
the  influence  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  and  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 
is  exercising  for  the  good  of  the  nation  and  the  people. 

And  so  to  Herman  the  Saxon,  to  John  Hampden  the  Englishman,  to 
Thomas  Hooker  the  founder,  and  to  Ulysses  S.  Grant  the  preserver,  I  add 
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AT  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  OLD  CHURCH,  WINDSOR. 


i.    James  Monroe  Grant,  Sr 

2.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Grant,  Jr.  (1120,332,41.) 

3.  Henry  Grant,  Conneaut,  Ohio.  (1109.361.") 

4.  Gen.  Frederick  Dent  Grant.  (  1104.003.00.) 

5.  Lizzie  Mabel  Grant.  (1106.673.00.) 


10.    Sidney  S.  Grant. 


real  son  of  the  Resolution. 
Capt.  Robert  E.  Grant.   (  1  106.691.) 
Charles  L.  Grant.    (1 106.6730.) 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Grant. 
Charles  Earle  Grant.    ( 1  106.673.0 1 . ) 
( 1 106.105.700.) 


CAPT.  ROBERT  E.  GRANT  AND  DAUGHTER  ROBERTA,  (-1106.691.3.) 
At  Site  ok  Matthew  Grant's  Homestead  on  Palisado  Green. 
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the  name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  champion  of  freedom  and  human  rights 
whose  name  is  well  worthy  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  names  of 
the  champions  that  have  gone  before. 

The  Chairman : 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  descendants  of  Matthew 
Grant  who  fight,  and  of  hearing  those  who  can  talk,  but  there  are  also 
descendants  of  Matthew  Grant  who  can  sing,  and  the  next  thing  on  the 
program  is  a  song  by  Mr.  C.  Elmore  Watkins  of  South  Manchester. 

Mr.  Watkins  (1120,301,511),  sang  with  stirring  effect  "The  Sword 
of  Ferrara,"  by  Bullard. 

The  Chairman: 

The  next  speaker  on  the  program  is  Francis  E.  Grant.  His  place  of 
business  is  not  far  from  the  Grand  Central  Station  of  New  York  City. 
He  has  explicit  directions  printed  on  his  stationery:  "  Ask  for  Mr.  Grant." 


Mr.  Francis  E.  Grant. 


Mr.  President  Elect,  Members  of  the  Grant  Family  Association,  and 
other  friends: 

As  I  stand  before  you  I  think  of  a  story  that  is  told  about  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  the  Hoosier  poet,  to  my  mind  the  most  beautiful  poet 
America  has  ever  produced  —  not  the  most  literary  but  the  poet  who  has 
set  our  hearts  throbbing  more  than  any  other  American  poet.  It  is  said 
of  him  on  one  occasion  at  a  party  he  met  a  lady  who  on  being  introduced 
to  him  said,  "You  are  Mr.  Riley,  the  Hoosier  poet."  "Yes,  Madam." 
"  I  understand  that  you  get  a  very  high  price  for  everything  you  write." 
"  Well,  Madam,  I  don't  know  whether  I  do  or  not,  but  between  you  and 
me  I  personally  think  I  don't  get  enough."  "  Mr.  Riley,  I  understand 
you  get  a  dollar  a  word  for  every  word  that  you  write  —  that  for  every 
poem  you  write  you  get  a  dollar  a  word !  "  "  Well,  Madam,  it  is  like 
this.  That  is  the  tariff  and  if  people  want  the  goods  I  get  the  money; 
it  is  a  pure  business  transaction."  "  You  must  be  very  wealthy,  Mr. 
Riley;  I  hate  to  ask  you  how  much  you  have.  One  dollar  a  word!  "  "  Yes, 
Madam,  a  dollar  a  word,  that  is  what  I  get."  "  But,  Mr.  Riley,  you  must 
be  rolling  in  wealth.  Could  you  give  me  some  idea  of  what  your  income 
is?"  "  It  is  like  this.  It  is  true  I  get  a  dollar  a  word  for  every  word, 
as  I  told  you.  That  is  the  tariff,  but  sometimes  I  get  up  in  the  morning 
and  I  peter  and  putter  all  day  long  and  night  comes  and  I  haven't  thought 
of  a  damned  word." 

That  is  exactly  my  case  when  I  found  I  was  put  down  on  the  programme 
for  "  Superficial  remarks."  I  hesitated  about  speaking  at  first,  but  since 
I  have  heard  the  speakers  this  morning  my  mind  has  changed.  Mr. 
Stoughton  got  up  and  he  apologized  for  not  being  a  member  of  the  Grant 
family,  although  it  is  true  his  mother  or  one  of  his  relatives  married  into 
it.  After  that  I  heard  the  general  get  up  and  he  said  he  wasn't  used  to 
talking,  but  at  the  same  time  he  seemed  to  make  a  hit  and  everybody  was 
pleased  with  him.  Then  the  worst  of  all  is  when  our  distinguished  friend, 
Walter  S.  Logan,  the  distinguished  elocutionist,  we  might  say,  who  has  all 
his  life  done  this  sort  of  thing,  and  has  done  it  most  beautifully;  I  think 
Mr.  Roland  Grant  said  "  Let  me  personally  thank  you."  Some  of  Mr. 
Logan's  associates  have  told  me  little  things  about  his  other  addresses 
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which  he  didn't  know  about.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  alluded  to  Mr. 
Hooker.  Well,  I  am  getting  a  little  tired  of  such  allusions.  He  has  given 
an  address  on  Thomas  Hooker  on  several  occasions,  with  great  applause, 
with  great  success,  and  each  time  he  has  been  complimented ;  someone  got 
up  and  said  "  This  is  the  finest  thing  we  have  heard  for  a  long  time,"  — 
"  the  most  remarkable  thing  I  ever  heard."  One  young  man  came  to  him 
three  or  four  days  ago  and  said,  "  Mr.  Logan,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  lecture  which  you  gave  on  Thomas  Hooker  and  his  ancestors  some 
weeks  ago.  It  was  really  the  most  delightful  evening  I  ever  spent." 
Well,  Mr.  Logan  was  very  much  pleased  and  he  said,  "  I  am  very  glad 
that  you  appreciated  it."  "  Yes,  without  exception  I  never  spent  a  pleas- 
anter  evening  in  my  life.  Everything  passed  off  beautifully."  "  What  part 
of  the  speech  did  you  like  best?  "  "  Oh,  I  didn't  hear  the  speech."  "  What, 
you  didn't  hear  it?"  "No."  "Why  do  you  compliment  me  upon  that 
address  about  Thomas  Hooker?  "  "  Well,  it  was  like  this.  I  had  a  couple 
of  tickets.  There  was  a  young  lady  I  was  rather  sweet  on  and  I  gave 
the  tickets  to  her  father  and  mother  and  while  they  went  to  the  lecture 
I  proposed  to  the  girl  and  she  accepted  me." 

Now  when  I  commenced  to  think  of  wrhat  I  was  going  to  say  I  naturally 
ran  up  against  family  history.  Now  I  am  surprised  and  ashamed  and  I 
think  we  all  ought  to  be  ashamed,  no  matter  what  our  ancestors  may  have 
done,  the  fact  still  remains  that  we  don't  know  where  we  came  from. 
We  are  supposed  to  come  from  England,  but  no  one  knows  who  Matthew 
Grant  was,  we  know  very  little  about  him.  In  looking  up  the  records  of 
the  Grants  we  must  consider  the  world  actually  in  non-existence  prior  to  the 
birth  of  Matthew  Grant.  I  decided  to  take  Matthew  Grant  as  the  first 
Adam,  the  first  Grant,  and  consider  what  we  have  done  as  a  family  from 
that  time  down.  It  was  a  very  difficult  matter  because  I  had  no  record 
book,  so  I  took  an  encyclopaedia  and  thought  I  would  look  in  that.  I  com- 
menced with  the  B's  and  the  first  thing  I  struck  was  "  B  —  Bible,"  and  I 
reflected  somewhat  upon  the  early  part  of  Genesis  and  found  we  were  re- 
ferred to,  as  there  were  "  grants  "  in  those  days.  A  little  further  on  I 
struck  the  word  Asia,  and  that  made  me  think  of  something  I  had  heard 
about  General  Grant's  daughter  marrying  a  Russian  prince  with  a  name  I 
can't  pronounce.  It  was  said  that  it  was  a  great  honor  for  a  young 
woman  by  the  name  of  Grant  to  marry  into  one  of  those  old  Russian 
families,  that  they  traced  their  ancestors  back  to  the  13th  and  14th  genera- 
tion, possibly  farther.  I  felt  very  indignant  at  the  idea  of  this  slur  being 
cast  upon  the  Grant  family.  Roland  D.  Grant  a  few  years  ago  traced  the 
descendants  of  the  Grants  away  back  to  600  years  before  Christ,  and 
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since  I  have  been  in  the  church  I  have  spoken  to  him  about  it  and  he  says 
I  am  positively  correct,  that  he  has  now  traced  them  back  to  750  years 
before  Christ,  and  he  will  be  very  much  pleased  to  talk  with  you  about  it, 
I  am  sure.  I  don't  think  we  need  to  worry  about  our  family  in  connection 
with  the  Russian  prince.  Ancestry  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  solve,  but  I 
have  come  across  scraps  of  writings  of  Matthew  Grant  which  have  never 
yet  been  published.  I  got  hold  of  one  of  these  and  with  a  lot  of  trouble 
I  managed  to  make  out  of  the  quaint  writing  a  little  story  concerning 
Matthew.  Matthew  Grant  sailed  from  some  place  in  England  and  came 
here  in  1630.  The  vessel  which  came  at  that  time  was  the  Mary  and  John. 
They  were  not  what  we  have  nowadays,  but  at  the  same  time  they  were 
large  enough  to  take  those  who  came  in  them  and  had  the  usual  accessories 
which  a  first-class  vessel  of  that  time  should  have.  In  that  little  scrap  I 
found  this  little  anecdote  about  Matthew  Grant  which  shows  a  trait  of  his 
character.  Matthew  one  day  was  walking  the  quarter  deck,  or  the  jib 
deck,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  and  he  was  off  in  one  corner  suffering 
from  the  troubles  of  seasickness.  Near  him  was  a  nice  looking  woman 
and  he  noticed  that  a  man  had  his  head  in  her  lap.  They  were  evidently 
very  seasick.  Matthew  came  forward  to  the  lady  and  says,  "  Madam,  you 
look  very  bad.  Can  I  do  something  for  you?"  "  Go  away,  go  away,  I  am 
too  sick,  I  can't  stand  it,  go  away."  "  But  please  can't  I  bring  you  some- 
thing? Won't  you  let  me  send  the  steward  upstairs  to  you,  or  shan't  I 
bring  you  a  cup  of  tea?  "  "  Go  away,  go  away,  I  am  simply  played  out, 
I  can't  stand  it."  "  But,"  he  says,  "  you  might  at  least  let  me  assist  your 
husband  downstairs."  "Do  you  mean  that  man?  I  don't  know  who  he 
is.    He  put  his  head  down  there  but  I  don't  know  who  he  is." 

When  you  take  up  the  Grant  family  book  you  find  sentences  like  this: 
"  We  are  the  recognized  power  for  good  in  the  land ;  "  "  All  the  Grants 
have  patriotism."    Our  Matthew  Grant  is  referred  to  as  a  man  who  said 

"  I  never  was,  never  will  be,  never  could  be  anybody's  ,"  or  words 

to  that  effect.  It  makes  a  man's  moral  conscience  kinder  sick.  General 
Grant  himself  spoke  this  morning  of  there  never  being  in  the  family  anyone 
who  did  a  contemptible  act.  Now  I  don't  like  to  allude  to  these  things, 
but  I  know  that  two  years  ago  when  we  had  our  ride,  the  first  thing  Mr. 
Ralph  Grant  did  was  to  take  us  to  the  county  jail.  That  was  the  first 
place.  I  couldn't  understand  why  he  should  take  us  to  the  county  jail, 
and  afterwards  I  searched  the  history  of  the  Grant  family  in  hopes  of 
finding  an  excuse  for  taking  parties  of  respectable  ladies  and  gentlemen  to 
the  county  jail.    I  found  in  one  place  some  names  after  which  were  the 
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letters  D.  I.  P.,  which  I  had  supposed  meant  dipsomaniacs,  but  instead  of 
that  it  means  "  died  in  prison." 

One  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  said  we  have  sturdy  moral  principles, 
others  say  we  are  self-reliant;  I  have  also  heard  discussed  the  trait  of  pro- 
crastination —  putting  off  everything  until  the  last  moment;  also  persistency 
—  "  We  will  fight  it  out  along  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer."  Another 
trait  is  loyalty  to  friends.  In  the  Grant  book  you  will  find  several  instances 
of  it.  General  Grant  says  "  When  a  man  is  down,  then  is  the  time  to  stand 
by  him."  I  have  also  noticed  the  name  of  Grant  on  matrimony.  We 
have  here  a  gentleman  whose  daughter  I  first  met  in  a  railroad  car  some 
eight  years  ago,  coming  from  California.  When  she  found  that  I  was  a 
Grant,  she  commenced  to  extol  the  name  and  said  she  would  never  marry 
anyone  unless  his  name  was  Grant.  Two  years  ago  I  was  introduced  to 
a  young  lady  and  I  thought  her  face  seemed  familiar.  "I  am  not  a  Grant 
yet,  but  I  am  going  to  be  very  soon.  I  am  engaged  to  marry  such  and 
such  a  Grant  and  will  probably  be  married  in  the  course  of  three  weeks." 

I  was  once  going  on  the  train  down  to  Long  Island,  to  a  little  place 
where  people  were  cremated.  I  saw  a  lady  with  a  very  deep  veil  around 
her  sobbing.  The  conductor  came  to  her  and  said  "  Madam,  your  fare, 
please."   The  woman  continued  crying.   "  What  is  the  trouble,  Madam?  " 

Ten  years  ago  I  went  over  this  road  to  the  crematory  and  took  the 
remains  of  my  first  husband.  Five  years  ago  I  took  the  remains  of  my 
second  husband  to  the  crematory,  and  now  I  am  going  for  the  third  time 
with  the  remains  of  my  third  husband."  Just  then  I  noticed  a  young  girl 
in  the  corner  commence  to  sob.  "  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  the  con- 
ductor. "  Over  there  is  a  woman  that  has  had  husbands  to  burn  and 
I  haven't  been  able  to  get  one." 

There  are  a  great  many  characteristics  of  the  Grants  which  I  can't  go 
into,  but  I  think  modesty  is  one.  Mrs.  Stevens,  president  of  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Massachusetts,  came  out  I  think  in  the 
latter  part  of  September  with  a  tirade  against  what  is  called  "  the  open 
work  stocking."  (If  there  is  any  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen 
about  what  I  am  going  to  say  I  shall  have  to  ask  them  to  retire.  I  am 
going  to  throw  myself  entirely  upon  the  good  nature  of  the  female  hearers.) 
The  trait  that  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  of  extreme  modesty,  and  a  desire 
of  proper  decorum  on  the  female  side  of  the  Grant  family. 

Some  time  ago  two  ladies  came  to  see  me  and  after  chatting  about  the 
family  and  various  matters,  they  stepped  one  side  and  looked  at  each  other, 
then  came  to  me  with  downcast  eyes,  and  one  said,  "  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question."    "What  is  it?"    "Is  it  really  —  really  as  dangerous  as  it  is 
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made  out  to  be  for  ladies  to  go  past  the  flatiron  building  in  this  city?" 
"  You  need  have  no  fears,"  said  I ;  "  I  have  never  seen  anything  there  that 
I  haven't  seen  elsewhere." 

Another  great  trait  I  have  found  in  the  Grant  family  is  the  pride  in 
our  children.  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  story  which  came  to  my  ears  in 
relation  to  General  Grant's  grandfather.  There  was  a  gentleman  named 
Waters  who  resided  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  who  told  me  this  story.  Shortly 
after  the  war  General  Grant  was  president  of  the  United  States  and  his 
father  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Covington,  Kentucky.  One  day  Mr. 
Waters,  who  had  been  on  the  rebel  side,  on  the  staff  of  Moseby,  wanted 
to  get  a  $20  bill  changed,  so  he  sent  his  little  boy  to  the  store  to  change  it, 
but  the  boy  came  back  with  the  $20  bill.  Then  his  father  said,  "  Go  up  to 
the  postoffice  and  they  will  change  the  bill  for  you."  He  went  up  to  the 
postoffice  and  met  a  very  nice  looking  old  gentleman  going  up  the  steps.  He 
touched  his  hat,  and  said,  "Are  you  the  postmaster?"  "Yes,  what  is  it 
you  want?  "  He  says,  "  I  have  a  $20  bill  I  would  like  to  have  you  change 
if  you'll  do  it  for  me."  He  says,  "  Oh,  yes,  I  shall  be  very  much  pleased 
to  accommodate  you.  What  is  your  name?"  "  My  name  is  Charles 
Waters."  "  Oh,  you  belong  to  that  rebel  crowd ;  I  am  very  much  sur- 
prised." After  he  had  counted  out  the  bills  he  said :  "  Little  boy,  do  you 
know  that  you  are  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  father  of  the  greatest 
man  that  this  country  has  ever  produced  ?  "  The  little  boy  looked  up  and 
says,  "  You  aren't  the  father  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  are  you?  " 

It  has  afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  you  ail. 


Hon.  Elijah  R.  Kennedy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  could  not  at  the  sunset  hour  of  this  beautiful  afternoon  detain  you 
longer.  Your  luncheon  reminds  me  of  an  incident  in  the  experience  of  our 
greatest  New  York  lawyer.  A  gentleman  who  had  charge  of  a  case  against 
Mr.  Choate  came  into  his  office  and  introducing  himself,  said  "  I  am  Mr. 
So-and-So."  "  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Choate,  with  that  ineffable  courtesy  which 
he  possesses,  "  have  a  chair."  "  And  I  am  the  son-in-law  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  of  Long  Island,  and  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs."  "  Oh,"  said 
Mr.  Choate,  "  take  two  chairs." 

I  understand  you  had  two  luncheons  and  as  a  result  I  had  not  the 
privilege  of  meeting  with  you  in  a  body  here  until  about  three  o'clock. 
We  have  heard  the  eloquent  address  of  Mr.  Logan  and  the  exposure  of  the 
family  traits  by  Mr.  Grant,  and  I  have  but  one  word  to  say  and  that  is  a 
sentiment  from  the  great  German  poet  and  philosopher  Goethe: 
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"  Happy  he  who  with  right  regard  looks  back  upon  his  father's  fathers; 
who  with  joy  recounts  their  deeds  of  grace,  and  in  himself  values  the  last 
link  in  the  fair  chain  of  noble  sequences." 

The  following  interesting  paper  which  was  read  by  title  only  at  the 
Reunion  is  here  presented  in  full: 

LAYING  THE  CORNERSTONE 

OF  THE 

GRANT  FAMILY  ASSOCIATION. 


As  Related  by  Seth  Hastings  Grant  (1554.0230.) 

Near  the  close  of  September  in  the  year  1896  Mrs.  Grant  and  myself 
went  from  our  son's  home  in  Newburgh  to  pass  a  few  days  with  friends 
in  Hartford  whom  we  had  formerly  known  in  New  York  City.  It  was 
our  first  visit  to  that  beautiful  place,  so  rich  in  historical  and  literary 
associations,  and  yet  so  actively  devoted  to  commercial  pursuits;  though  to 
me  its  greatest  distinction  lies  in  its  being  one  of  those  "  three  towns  on  the 
Connecticut  River"  —  viz.,  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield,  rep- 
resented by  the  three  vines  on  their  state  seal,  which  were  settled  in  1634-36 
by  Puritans  from  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  who  came  thither  to 
secure  for  themselves  freedom  from  the  aristocratic  tendencies  and  the 
churchly  rule  already  prevailing  there. 

The  day  after  our  arrival,  we  two,  accompanied  by  our  hostess,  Mrs. 
Prof.  Pratt  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Smyly,  turned  our  steps  to  the  old 
Grant  homestead  on  East  Windsor  Hill,  where  we  met  its  present  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Roswell  Grant,  with  his  venerable  mother,  then  in  her  eighty- 
seventh  year,  and  his  winsome  daughter,  Miss  Maude  M.  Grant,  who 
represents  in  her  person  the  8th  generation  of  its  direct  Grant  family  occu- 
pants. After  listening  with  interest  to  reminiscences  from  Mrs.  Grant  and 
to  certain  details  pertaining  to  the  construction  of  the  building  itself,  still 
in  excellent  condition,  from  Mr.  Grant,  we  were  shown  from  kitchen  to 
garret,  and  permitted  to  view  its  antique  furniture  including  the  rarely 
beautiful  bannisters  of  its  stairway  —  said  to  be  reproductions  by  the  archi- 
tect of  the  John  Hancock  mansion  in  Boston,  and  last  of  all  the  surveyor's 
chain  which  is  claimed  to  have  been  that  used  by  Matthew  Grant  himself. 
We  then  visited  the  old  grass-grown  burying-ground  not  far  away  at  South 
Windsor  with  its  numerous  family  headstones,  the  inscriptions  on  some  of 
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which  had  been  recut,  while  others  were  so  moss-grown  as  to  be  almost 
or  quite  undecipherable. 

The  next  day  on  visiting  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  I  obtained 
from  the  librarian,  Mr.  Albert  C.  Bates,  himself  a  descendant  of  Matthew 
Grant,  a  copy  of  the  very  limited  edition  of  the  late  Dr.  D.  Williams 
Patterson's  Grant  Family  Notes  reprinted  from  Dr.  Henry  R.  Stiles' 
History  of  Ancient  Windsor;  and  on  the  following  day  had  an  interesting 
interview  at  the  Watkinson  Library  with  its  librarian,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Gay, 
another  descendant  from  whom  I  got  some  additional  points  relating  to  the 
Patterson  brochure. 

Saturday,  October  3,  was  devoted  to  Windsor  proper,  where  I  examined 
the  original  town  records,  saw  the  site  of  Matthew  Grant's  residence,  and 
of  the  Palisado,  and  visited  the  remarkably  well  kept  burying-ground,  where, 
after  much  search,  I  could  find  but  one  stone  that  bore  the  family  name, 
though  there  were  very  many  of  those  pertaining  to  my  own  mother's 
family,  the  Loomises,  through  whom,  by  their  intermarriages,  I  happen  to 
be  more  nearly  connected  with  General  U.  S.  Grant's  branch  than  by  my 
own  line.  At  Windsor  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  our  late  honorary 
member,  Deacon  Jabez  H.  Hayden,  antiquarian  and  archaeologist,  who  gave 
me  some  valuable  information  about  current  local  maps,  and  who  invited 
me  home  to  dine  with  him,  a  courtesy  that  I  could  not  then  accept. 

On  returning  to  Newburgh  the  result  of  these  observations  was  laid 
before  our  son,  Arthur  Hastings  Grant,  with  the  urgent  suggestion  that 
he  take  up  anew  the  preparation  and  completion  of  a  genealogical  work 
along  this  line,  to  which  he  had  already  given  considerable  attention,  with 
the  promise  of  affording  him  such  subsidiary  assistance  as  we  could  render. 
This  suggestion  happened  to  have  come  at  a  favorable  juncture.  The 
work  was  immediately  undertaken,  and  pressed  forward  with  such  un- 
remitting ardor  that  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  December,  1898,  a  closely 
printed  volume  of  five  hundred  and  ninety-four  pages  was  issued  to  the 
world,  which  may  well  be  considered  the  Cornerstone  of  our  present 
organization ;  for  without  the  "  Grant  Family  History  "  there  would  pretty 
certainly  at  this  time  be  no  "  Grant  Family  Association." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  Hastings  Grant. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  October  25,  1905. 
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NOTE. 

The  beginning  of  things  and  of  institutions  oftentimes  comes  about  in 
a  very  simple  and  unpremeditated  manner;  and  now  that  this  note-worthy 
social  organization,  by  its  act  of  incorporation,  and  the  holding  of  four 
biennial  reunions,  gives  reasonable  assurance  of  being  permanently  estab- 
lished, it  may  be  well,  "  lest  we  forget,"  to  put  on  record  some  account 
of  the  way  it  came  into  existence.  S.  H.  G. 


RECEPTION  AT  JEWELL  HALL  IN  THE  EVENING. 

About  half  of  the  300  Grants  who  were  at  the  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  of  the  reunion  attended  a  reception  held  in  Jewell  Hall  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  at  7:30  o'clock.  The  hall  was  decorated  for  the 
occasion  with  white  hangings,  tassels  and  American  flags.  Refreshment 
tables  were  laid  in  the  two  rooms  at  the  rear.  On  the  left  of  the  platform 
was  the  Emmons  Orchestra  of  five  pieces,  while  on  the  right,  in  the  bow- 
window  formed  by  the  tower,  stood  the  reception  committee,  receiving  the 
guests  as  they  arrived.  Those  receiving  were  General  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
D.  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roswell  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Grant, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  M.  Grant.  The  ushers  were  Frederick  Wm. 
Grant,  Roger  Wolcott  Grant,  and  Horace  Ransom  Grant.  The  recep- 
tion was  informal,  there  being  no  speeches  or  toasts. 

An  interesting  occurrence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  was  General 
Grant's  recognition  of  Francis  H.  Sutherland,  leader  of  the  Foot  Guard 
Band,  who  was  playing  the  cornet  in  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Sutherland 
served  under  General  Grant  in  the  Philippines  and  was  the  one  selected 
to  play  taps  at  General  Lawton's  funeral.  At  the  general's  request,  Mr. 
Sutherland  gave  two  cornet  solos,  "  The  Lost  Chord  "  and  "  O,  Promise 
Me."  C.  E.  Watkins  sang  the  familiar  "  Stein  Song."  General  and  Mrs. 
Grant  left  for  New  York  on  the  9:55  train. 

The  oldest  member  of  the  family  among  those  present  at  the  Reunion 
was  Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Griswold  Phillips.  The  youngest  member  present  was 
Dorothy  Williams  Driggs,  who  was  seventeen  months  old. 

The  evening  exercises  closed  the  reunion. 


Secretarial  Data. 

ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS. 

LIFE  MEMBERS. 

Anna  Genevieve  Calkins  (B),  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Mortimer  N.  Grant,  Jr.  (B),  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Rhocean  S.  Grant  (Lafler)  Williams  (L)  S.  Haven,  Mich. 

Henry  W.  Barnes  (T),  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Edward  W.  Pinney  (Z),  Cass  City,  Mich. 

MEMBERS. 

CLAN  A. 

Josiah  T.  Grant  ( 1 103.3721.) ,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 
Clara  M.  Olin  (1103.642.40),  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

CLAN  B. 

Mortimer  N.  Grant,  Jr.  ( 1 104.001. 160) ,  Laramie,  Wyo. 
Anna  Genevieve  Calkins  (1 104.139.40),  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

CLAN  C. 

Nanine  A.  Bradley  (1106.680.20),  Savannah,  Ga. 
Fannie  O.  Bradley  Myers  ( 1 106.680.21 ) ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Lizette  (Perkins)  Bailey  (1 106.410?),  Galesburg,  111. 
Jacob  C.  Grant  (1 106.4014),  Itaska,  Tex. 

CLAN  F. 

C.  Elmore  Watkins  ( 1 120. 301.5 1 1 ) ,  So.  Manchester,  Ct. 
Clayton  Grant  (1 120.3045),  Wapping,  Conn. 
Florence  Kibbe  (1 120.332.310) ,  Hartford,  Conn. 

CLAN  K. 

George  H.  Denison  ( 1 142.140.212) ,  New  London,  Conn. 

Anson  F.  Grant  (1142.35 14),  Westfleld,  N.  J. 

Alice  Emogene  Hopkins  ( 1 142.302.5 12) ,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

CLAN  L. 

Lucinda  (Lafler)  Patterson  (1 143.4006),  Clarks,  Neb. 
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CLAN  N. 

Henry  Skinner  Grant  (1162.463),  Marshalltown,  la. 
Flora  Lillian  Baskins  (1 162.4670),  Georgetown,  Tex. 

CLAN  P. 

Lucy  E.  (Grant)  Colony  (1 163.5005),  Wilton,  N.  H. 
Catherine  Anne  Davidson  (1 165.7**),  Hartford,  Conn. 

CLAN  Q. 
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CLAN  T. 
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CLAN  Z. 

Edward  W.  Pinney  (z),  Cass  City,  Mich. 

clan  ^  (Female  Branches.) 
Florence  De  G.  Schofleld  Shaw,  New  York  City. 
Ida  M.  Case  (10*******),  Chicago,  111. 
John  M.  Foote,  West  Hartford,  Ct. 
Herbert  H.  Crain  ( 1 102.003.310) ,  Key  West,  Fla. 
Hiram  Bingham,  Jr.,  Honolulu,  T.  of  H. 
Charlotte  Elvira  (Drake)  Malone  (1165.02-?),  Granville, 
Archie  R.  Taintor  (1 165.61.***),  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Burton  H.  Taintor  (1 165.61**),  Lee,  Mass. 
Alice  Welch  Hayden,  Windsor,  Conn. 
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Honorary  Members: 

Julia  Dent  Grant, 

Widow  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant, 
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Martha  G.  M.  F.  Hudson  Grant, 
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Dr.  Henry  R.  Stiles,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Hillview,  N.  Y. 
Deacon  Jabez  Haskell  Hayden, 

Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

Life  Members: 

Harold  C.  Grant  (i  106.6912),  Washington,  D.  C. 
Halsey  F.  Northrup  (1 103.6492),  Ellicottville,  N.  Y. 

Members: 

Elisha  W.  Grant  (1 103.4531),  Fowlerville,  Mich 
Emma  L.  Hewitt  (i  142.1950),  Norwich,  Ct. 
Louise  Grant  (1 163.5003),  Wilton,  N.  H. 
Charles  A.  Grant  (1120.202.52),  Manitou,  Col. 
Joseph  L.  Grant  (1162.462),  East  Berkshire,  Vt. 
Roselle  E.  Grant  Paine  ( 121 1. 1074),  Spokane,  Wash. 
Thos.  Sadd  Grant  (1 103.3 170),  Windham,  Ct. 
Mary  F.  Grant  Creamer  (1 104.0035),  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 
Cordelia  A.  Grant  Keeney  (1 120.3010),  Springfield,  Mass. 
Florice  A.  Watkins  Jenkins  ( 1 120.301. 510),  Hampton,  Va. 
Sheldon  J.  Grant  (1211.1013),  Wapping,  Conn. 
Lilllvn  M.  Deming  (i  143.450.10),  Friendship,  N.  Y. 
George  Hosmer  (1211.1031),  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Introductory, 

By  way  of  preface  the  following  excerpts  from  the  Hartford  Daily 
Courant  for  October  29,  1907,  will  summarize  the  contents  of  the  present 
report. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  appropriate  than  the  combination  of  the 
old  colonial  town  of  Windsor  and  the  reunion  of  the  Grant  family  held 
there  yesterday  afternoon,  for  as  General  Fred  D.  Grant  said  during  the 
course  of  the  exercises,  there  is  no  better  family  in  the  country;  at  any 
rate  it  is  certain  that  none  is  better  known. 

The  form  in  which  the  reunion  was  held  was  that  of  the  fifth  biennial 
meeting  of  the  Grant  Family  Association,  which  is  formed  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Matthew  and  Priscilla  Grant,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1630 
in  the  ship  Mary  and  John,  a  ship  which  seems  to  have  brought  the 
ancestors  of  more  famous  people  to  this  country  than  any  other  single 
vessel.  Matthew  Grant  was  one  of  the  number  who  protested  against 
the  law  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  which  provided  that  only  church 
members  should  vote,  and  in  proof  of  his  conviction  came  to  the  then 
wilderness  of  Windsor  in  the  year  1635,  where  he  afterwards  vigorously- 
opposed  the  passage  in  Connecticut  of  a  law  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  had  caused  him  to  leave  the  Massachusetts  colony. 

The  son  of  this  Matthew  Grant,  Samuel  Grant,  built  the  house  in 
East  Windsor  Hill  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family  and  which 
is  made  the  mecca  of  a  pilgrimage  at  the  times  of  the  meetings  of  the 
association.  This  house  has  been  passed  down  from  father  to  son,  being 
now  occupied  by  Roswell  Grant.  It  is  held  under  the  original  Indian  deed 
and  is  crowded  with  relics  of  the  original  possessors,  among  other  things, 
the  chain  used  by  Matthew  Grant  in  his  occupation  of  town  surveyor. 
From  these  pioneers  has  come  a  family  that  is  spread  from  ocean  to  ocean 
but  which  still  clings  to  the  parent  stock,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  roll  of  the 
association,  which  includes  members  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Of 
course  the  name  in  which  the  family  takes  the  greatest  pride  is  that  of 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Matthew  Grant,  but  in 
addition  many  other  names  have  made  the  family  famous,  as  for  instance 
those  of  the  two  members  who  were  present  yesterday,  General  Fred  Dent 
Grant,  who  is  much  more  than  a  great  man's  son,  and  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes, 
who  is  already  a  well  known  public  man. 
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Besides  the  presence  of  these  two  men  the  meeting  yesterday  was  dis- 
tinguished by  two  important  propositions  made  before  the  business  meeting. 
The  first  is  to  have  the  family  take  the  prominent  part  which  is  its  due 
in  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  General 
Grant  in  Washington,  for  which  ground  is  now  being  broken,  and  the 
second  is  the  announcement  that  a  fund  is  now  well  on  the  way  for  the 
provision  of  a  memorial  scholarship  which  shall  maintain  in  some  college 
or  university  of  the  United  States  some  boy  or  girl  from  one  branch  or 
other  of  the  family. 

The  meeting  yesterday  was  somewhat  hampered  by  the  rain,  but, 
nevertheless,  there  were  present  in  the  Windsor  Congregational  Church 
about  one  hundred  people,  representing  five  states.  The  opening  of  the 
meeting  was  delayed  an  hour  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  distinguished 
president,  General  Frederick  Dent  Grant,  which  was  caused  by  a  misun- 
derstanding as  to  the  street  cars,  but  the  general  arrived  at  3  o'clock  in 
Walter  S.  Garde's  automobile.  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes,  the  socialist,  and 
brother  of  the  secretary  of  Yale  University,  who  was  to  make  the  prin- 
cipal address,  did  not  appear  until  after  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  his  train.  After  the  meeting  had  been  called  to  order 
by  General  Grant,  Rev.  Roscoe  Nelson,  pastor  of  the  church,  made  a 
short  invocation  which  was  followed  by  the  singing  of  "  Annie  Laurie  " 
by  the  Manchester  Quartette.  General  Grant  then  made  his  address 
as  president,  saying  that  family  meetings  of  any  kind  are  a  thing  to 
be  encouraged.  It  is  nice  to  believe  that  a  family  is  a  good  one,  that 
it  has  left  a  record  which  must  not  be  tarnished.  The  general  said  that 
the  recollection  of  the  name  of  his  father  had  always  made  him  hesitate 
to  do  anything  which,  if  found  out,  would  cast  discredit  on  that  name. 
He  supposed  that  it  was  the  same  with  others,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  he  was  an  intense  believer  in  family  associations. 

The  southern  states  are  noted  for  their  family  pride,  for  their  sense 
of  kinship,  and  because  of  that  rallying  power  they  have  always  had  an 
influence  in  the  national  government  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  size 
and  population.  In  the  North  the  only  action  that  is  usually  taken 
towards  a  family  is  to  go  against  it.  The  general  then  commented  on 
ideal  citizenship,  saying  that  there  are,  indeed,  a  few  ideal  citizens  but  that 
they  are  generally  men  like  college  professors  and  clergymen,  who  live 
secluded  lives.  Men  in  general  may  believe  in  ideal  citizenship.  They 
may  practice  it,  generally,  but  the  reason  that  many  of  them  do  not  go 
wrong  is  because  they  do  not  have  the  opportunity.  There  have  been  many 
accusations  lately,  in  our  public  life,  but  the  men  who  have  called  them 
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forth  have  usually  done  only  what  many  of  us  would  have  done  had  we 
had  the  opportunity.  So,  instead  of  talking  of  ideal  citizenship,  we  had 
better  form  such  a  plan  of  practical  citizenship  as  will  prevent  the  average 
smart  man  from  getting  the  better  of  the  others. 

After  more  music  by  the  quartet,  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes  spoke  on  "  Some 
Phases  of  Socialism,"  giving  a  very  scholarly  definition  of  the  aims  and 
beliefs  of  the  more  conservative  class  of  socialists. 


Grant  Reunion, 

Windsor,  Connecticut,  October  28,  1907. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  First  Church  and  after  the  invocation  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Roscoe  Nelson  and  music  by  the  Manchester  Male  Quartette, 
the  opening  address  was  given  by  General  Fred  D.  Grant  as  follows: 

It  is  very  evident  that  I  was  not  present  when  this  programme  was 
made  out.  It  was  drafted  by  the  President  of  the  Association,  but  I  would 
never  have  consented  to  an  address  by  myself  as  a  part  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Grants.  Their  rhetorical  accomplishments,  especially  in  my  line,  are 
not  those  accomplishments  of  the  family  of  which  I  am  most  proud.  In 
fact  I  remember  —  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  would  be  proper  to  state 
it  here  —  an  attempt  I  made  to  address  an  audience  in  New  York  some 
years  ago.  It  was  a  political  gathering,  and  I  was  not  restricted  as  to 
what  I  was  to  say.  I  had  written  of!  the  address,  which  was  to  take  about 
seven  minutes  to  deliver,  learned  it  by  heart  and  had  reached  the  meeting. 
I  was  introduced  by  an  east  side  gentleman  (a  political  statesman,  I  sup- 
pose some  would  call  him)  who  was  very  laudatory  of  my  father  and 
wound  up  his  remarks  by  saying  that  he  introduced  "  Col.  Fred  Grant, 
who  was  like  his  father."  I  got  off  my  speech  with  my  eyes  shut  to  keep 
from  fainting.  I  suppose  a  few  of  them  could  hear  what  I  said,  those  who 
were  nearest,  and  when  I  got  through  the  president  of  the  meeting  got 
up  and  said,  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  he  was  like  his  father?  He  can't  speak 
worth  a  cent."  So  I  am  going  to  ask  your  indulgence,  with  that  opening, 
to  what  I  have  to  say. 

I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  to  speak  today,  anything  further  than  acting 
as  chairman  and  carrying  on  the  meeting,  which  I  supposed  I  could  do, 
until  I  arrived  here  in  the  pulpit.  I  don't  know  but  what  the  pulpit  ought 
to  inspire  me  to  talk,  but  I  have  never  occupied  many  pulpits  before,  and 
while  I  believe  I  could  give  you  an  address  on  military  matters,  I  doubt 
if  the  pulpit  would  be  a  good  place  from  which  to  deliver  it. 

These  biennial  meetings  are  very  nice  things,  and  I  hope  that  they 
will  grow  gradually.  I  think  there  is  nothing  that  has  so  good  an  effect 
upon  men  —  it  has  certainly  been  so  with  me  —  as  to  believe  that  my  family 
was  a  good  one,  that  their  record  was  good,  and  that  it  was  unbecoming 
in  me  to  do  anything  to  tarnish  that  record.    Naturally  I  have  a  good 
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many  feelings  and  desires  to  do  things  that  would  not  be  entirely  credit- 
able, but  the  thought  of  my  father's  reputation  and  of  his  position  in 
the  world  and  his  character  and  what  he  had  done  —  has  always  influenced 
me  to  hesitate  to  do  anything  which  if  found  out  would  be  a  discredit  to 
the  name.  I  assume  that  others  are  like  myself  in  that  respect  and  that 
there  is  nothing  that  tends  so  much  toward  making  men  and  women  good 
as  the  fact  that  they  feel  that  they  belong  to  a  good  family  and  that  it  is 
unbecoming  in  them  to  do  anything  to  tarnish  the  name.  Therefore  I  am 
a  great  believer  in  family  associations,  in  families  combining  and  doing 
much  toward  developing  the  good  character  of  their  line.  In  fact,  I 
believe  that  the  whole  country  would  be  very  much  better  off  if  we  had 
these  family  relations,  kept  up  the  family  records,  and  joined  together  and 
protected  and  helped  all  the  members  of  a  family,  and  pushed  forward 
those  who  do  well  and  suppressed  as  far  as  possible  those  who  are  discredit- 
able in  their  conduct.  The  southern  states  are  rather  notable  for  this 
kind  of  action;  they  are  certainly  very  loyal  to  those  whom  they  call 
"  kin/'  and  you  also  find  that  the  South  has  always  had  a  very  great 
influence  in  the  government,  far  greater  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
than  the  North.  The  northern  part  of  our  country  has  always  shown 
a  tendency  to  let  each  shift  for  himself  and,  generally  speaking,  the  only 
notable  action  that  anyone  takes  in  behalf  of  his  own  family  is  to  go 
against  it.  That  has  been  an  injury  to  the  North  in  its  weight  and 
strength  in  the  government.  In  the  South  they  are  absolutely  loyal  to 
themselves  and  to  their  families. 

No  one  has  a  higher  idea  of  ideal  citizenship  than  I  have,  and  we  have 
heard  much  in  the  last  few  years  about  the  ideal  citizen,  all  of  which  is 
commendable  and  something  that  everybody  should  try  to  attain,  but  the 
ideal  is  not  as  a  rule  practical,  at  least  in  this  age;  it  is  what  may  come 
in  the  millennium  but  it  isn't  what  is  now  in  existence.  We  have,  of  course, 
a  few  ideal  citizens,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  people  who  occupy  seats  of 
learning  or  they  are  ministers  of  the  gospel  who  have  a  flock  that  takes 
care  of  them,  but  they  are  not  people  in  practical  life.  Most  people  in 
practical  life,  however,  have  a  feeling  of  good,  they  generally  desire  that 
right  be  done,  especially  if  it  is  done  by  other  people;  they  practice  right 
themselves  generally.  But  the  reason  why  most  of  them  do  not  take  a 
wrong  path  —  what  those  outside  people  would  call  a  wrong  path  — 
may  be  because  of  the  lack  of  opportunity. 

1  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  of  people  who  have  done  wrong 
and  the  accusations  are  more  or  less  true,  but  the  excitement  has  been 
very  great.    What  has  been  done,  mostly,  is  to  seize  opportunities  to  do 
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things  that  most  of  us  would  do  if  we  had  the  opportunity,  though  we 
think  their  acts  wrong.  It  should  be  the  attitude  of  all  classes  not  so  much 
to  abuse  or  get  up  a  sentiment  of  bitterness  against  people  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  their  opportunities,  as  to  get  laws  passed  that  would  hinder 
people  having  such  opportunities  or  taking  such  opportunities.  Laws  that 
would  make  it  a  recognizable  wrong  to  do  thus  and  so  and  then  offenders 
could  be  punished.  In  other  words,  I  think  that  in  most  of  our  talk  and 
excitement  about  ideal  citizenship  it  would  be  better  to  take  the  practical 
side  of  life  and  give  our  energies  and  thoughts  to  how  to  prevent  the 
average  smart  man  from  having  opportunities  to  get  the  best  of  others. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  people  that  are  regular  degenerates,  bad,  and 
they  come  under  the  direct  criminal  laws  which  many  good  people  try  to 
break  up  all  the  time  and  talk  about  reform.  I  doubt  very  much  if  they 
do  much  good,  and  in  fact  I  think  that  sometimes  kindness  to  criminals 
is  rather  a  detriment  than  otherwise.  In  fact  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
that  side  of  life  as  Police  Commissioner  in  New  York  and  in  my  travels, 
and  I  believe  that  vice  and  crime  are  now  made  so  attractive  by  prison 
reform  that  the  criminal  does  not  care  much  if  he  is  caught.  He  is  more 
comfortable  in  being  taken  care  of  in  prison  than  he  is  in  earning  a  living 
outside,  and  I  have  known  cases  in  Washington  where  when  the  weather 
got  a  little  cold,  that  members  of  the  large  criminal  class  there  would  go 
out  and  commit  an  offense  rated  in  Washington  as  felony,  so  as  to  get 
put  in  jail  for  sixty  days  and  be  cared  for  through  the  winter.  When  it 
was  warm  and  pleasant  there  and  they  could  easily  have  made  a  living  by 
stealing  they  would  be  much  more  careful  not  to  commit  an  offense  more 
than  petty  larceny  so  that  they  would  at  most  be  locked  up  for  a  few 
days  only.  They  would  live  for  years  that  way,  using  public  buildings, 
the  jail,  capitol  and  other  places  for  cold  days.  If  it  got  to  be  too  much 
of  a  strain  upon  them  they  w^ould  commit  an  offense  large  enough  to 
give  them  sixty  days,  so  that  they  would  be  carried  through  the  winter. 
Such  classes  as  that  can  hardly  be  too  severely  punished,  I  think.  I  think 
that  any  criminal  that  is  incorrigible  (and  I  would  rate  all  as  incorrigible 
after  committing  a  second  offense)  — I  should  be  glad  to  see  something 
done  with  them  that  would  bar  them  from  leaving  any  descendants.  I 
do  not  suppose  it  would  be  Christianlike  or  charitable  to  say  that  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  killed,  but  I  would  unite  to  the  extent  of  placing  them 
in  confinement,  isolating  them  during  their  lifetime.  I  do  not  mean  to 
make  them  suffer  pain,  but  put  them  where  they  could  get  enough  to  do 
to  earn  enough  to  pay  for  their  food  and  clothing  and  not  be  a  charge 
upon  the  community.    I  believe  if  we  did  that  it  would  not  be  many  years 
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before  much  of  the  vice  that  is  now  around  our  large  cities  would  be 
almost  eliminated,  and  I  believe  we  can  eradicate  the  vicious  element  in 
the  community  almost  as  easily  as  we  can  a  disease,  and  we  have  eradicated 
many  diseases,  or  nearly  done  so.  Every  once  in  a  while,  for  instance, 
smallpox  used  to  be  the  curse  of  the  world.  I  believe  at  one  time  nearly 
one-quarter  of  the  deaths  of  the  civilized  world  was  from  smallpox.  Now 
it  is  something  we  don't  think  very  much  about,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
entirely  eradicated  if  sanitary  measures  were  exercised  in  our  western 
civilization.  It  is  the  same  with  yellow  fever.  Yellow  fever  would 
spread  even*  once  in  a  while;  at  one  time  it  got  up  as  far  as  New  York 
and  was  dreaded  every  spring  throughout  the  civilized  world.  This 
touches  now  on  my  profession,  war,  as  we  make  a  careful  study  of  sani- 
tation. Sanitation  is  a  great  thing  because  a  sick  soldier  is  not  worth 
much,  and  we  found  out  how  to  eradicate  yellow  fever  and  smallpox. 
We  have  also  been  working  with  the  army  on  the  bubonic  plague,  and  that 
is  absolutely  under  control  and  in  a  short  time  will,  I  think,  be  nothing 
to  be  dreaded,  yet  in  the  fourteenth  century  about  one-half  of  the  people 
of  Europe  died  from  it.  This  is  wandering  a  little  from  family  relations, 
but  I  felt  that  this  was  a  good  chance  to  speak  of  it  because  the  Grant 
family  is  very  extensive;  it  runs  through  every  state  in  the  Union  and  has 
many  members  everywhere,  and,  if  I  do  say  it  myself,  I  do  not  think  any 
family  is  better.  They  are  numerous,  and  if  they  come  together,  speak 
together,  know  each  other,  and  work  together  I  believe  that  they  can  do 
more  towards  elevating  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country  —  elevat- 
ing the  sentiment  by  elevating  the  individuals,  keep  conditions  growing 
for  the  better  all  the  time,  than  any  other  family  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  me  to  speak  on  any  matter  that  requires 
a  sentimental  talk.  My  education  has  been  entirely  on  the  side  of  prac- 
tical work,  and  my  association  has  been  such  in  the  family  as  to  talk  little 
and  to  do  all  that  I  could,  so  that  not  having  supposed  that  I  had  any- 
thing to  say  I  have  drifted  along  in  a  conversational  way,  and  I  fear  I 
have  tired  you.    If  I  have  I  beg  your  indulgence. 

The  meeting  was  then  favored  by  music  by  the  Manchester  Male 
Quartette. 


J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes 

(Thrice  a  descendant  of  Matthew  Grant  in  the  ninth  generation.) 

Mr.  Stokes  of  New  York  City  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows: 

Socialism  is  a  subject  which  more  than  any  other  actuates  the  life  I 
am  living,  outside  of  the  Christian  teachings.  To  my  mind  socialism  is 
but  the  application  to  modern  life  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Of  modern 
movements  or  attempts  that  men  and  women  are  making  today  to  bring 
about  better  conditions  on  this  earth,  I  feel  very  deeply  that  there  is  none 
that  goes  so  deep  as  the  socialistic  movement  does,  none  that  seeks  so 
unhesitatingly  to  go  to  the  roots  of  modern  institutions,  and  not  with 
any  antagonistic  spirit,  not  with  a  desire  to  tear,  abuse  and  to  destroy, 
indiscriminately,  but  to  go  to  the  roots  of  modern  institutions  and  search 
them  out  and  ascertain  whether  there  may  not  be  at  the  roots  of  some 
of  these  institutions  very  grievous  evils — 'injustices  of  a  type  so  radical 
and  so  far-reaching  that  all  our  efforts  at  ameliorating  existing  conditions, 
all  our  efforts  at  reforms  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  are  barren 
of  large  and  valuable' results.  We  socialists  believe  that  the  old  prin- 
ciples for  which  our  forefathers,  and  the  Grants  conspicuously  among 
them,  fought,  away  back  in  the  days  of  the  American  Revolution,  that 
some  of  those  old  principles  require  today  a  new  application,  no  introduc- 
tion of  new  principles  whatever,  but  an  application  to  modern  conditions 
of  old  principles,  an  application  so  new  that  it  seems  like  an  introduction 
of  new  principles. 

As  Mr.  Frank  Grant  reminded  you,  the  Grant  family  were  among  the 
earliest  protestants  against  those  prevailing  traditions  of  their  day,  those 
traditions  under  which  it  was  thought  to  be  just  and  proper  for  an  English 
king  and  his  associates,  including  the  aristocracy,  speaking  of  them  collec- 
tively, to  exercise  their  will  in  very  arbitrary  ways  over  the  American 
colonists  and  to  determine  not  merely  what  members  of  the  colonies  should 
have  a  vote  and  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  colonies,  but  even  to  what 
extent  they  should  be  taxed,  how  they  should  be  taxed,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  deny  them  a  voice  in  the  use  that  was  to  be  made  of  the  taxes  to  be 
collected.  This  old  town  of  Windsor,  as  you  undoubtedly  all  know,  you 
are  probably  far  more  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  region  than  I  am  — 
this  old  town  of  Windsor  was  founded  as  a  protest  against  the  tra- 
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ditions  prevailing  at  that  day,  which  held  that  only  those  who  sub- 
scribed to  certain  doctrines,  those  who  were  subscribers  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  participants  in  the  communion  of  that 
church,  should  have  any  voice  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  any  voice  in 
the  use  made  of  those  taxes.  Well,  a  company  of  noble,  honest  and  sincere 
men  and  women,  among  them  Matthew  Grant,  left  Boston,  where  that 
tradition  held  sway  and  cut  out  a  new  path  in  what  was  then  the  wilder- 
ness, between  Boston  and  the  Connecticut  River,  and  came  over  to  these 
parts  and  established  a  little  settlement  of  their  own  where  they  deter- 
mined that  they  should  be  no  longer  bound  by  traditions  which  hampered 
men.  Conditions  which  helped  men  they  were  ready  to  support  and  stand 
for,  but  they  determined  they  would  no  longer  be  bound  by  conditions 
which  hampered  men,  that  they  would  no  longer  be  bound  by  conditions 
which  bound  the  majority,  the  very  large  majority,  to  subservience  to  a 
small  ruling  coterie.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  Mr.  Fiske,  who  has  written 
so  much  of  the  history  of  these  parts  of  New  England,  tells  us  that  in 
most  of  the  colonies  it  was  only  about  one  adult  man  in  five  who  had  any 
right  under  the  law  to  participate  in  the  government  or  to  participate  in 
the  taxing  power. 

Later  came  that  incident  in  American  history  that  every  schoolboy  and 
schoolgirl  is  of  course  perfectly  familiar  with,  the  incident  known  as  the 
Boston  Tea  Party.  You  know  that  George  the  Third  was  endeavoring 
to  enforce  the  right  that  he  claimed  to  have,  to  tax  the  colonists  for  the 
support  of  home  government,  regardless  of  whether  the  colonists  wished 
to  be  taxed  for  that  purpose  or  not,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  home 
government  was  really  a  help  or  a  hindrance  to  them.  And  the  Colonists 
protested,  ineffectually  for  a  long  time,  against  these  taxes  levied  by  the 
absentee  sovereign;  so  finally  George  the  Third,  seeing  that  he  was  impo- 
tent to  collect  these  taxes,  still  insisted  on  the  colonists  paying  four  cents 
a  pound  on  tea,  which  was  one  of  the  luxuries  of  their  life.  All  the  other 
taxes  —  and  they  were  numerous  —  had  been  one  by  one  abandoned, 
several  abandoned  together,  but  George  the  Third  insisted  that  he  would 
maintain  the  right  to  tax  the  people  without  granting  them  representation, 
without  granting  them  any  say  as  to  what  taxes  should  be  levied,  for  what 
purpose,  or  any  say  in  the  expenditure  of  the  amounts  thus  collected. 
There  spread  throughout  New  England  and  far  south  to  Virginia,  the  cry 
which  has  been  heard  throughout  civilized  communities  very  often  since 
then  —  that  taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny.  I  thought  it 
would  probably  be  in  accord  to  allude  to  that  cry  and  the  principle 
embodied  in  it  as  being  one  of  the  sparks,  if  not  the  spark,  which  fired 
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the  American  Revolution.  You  remember  the  call  to  arms  and  what 
followed  there  in  Boston  Harbor.  Rather  than  pay  four  cents  a  pound 
as  a  tax  and  admit  the  validity  and  justice  of  that  principle,  all  New 
England  and  the  southern  colonies  joined  in  revolt,  and  after  much  blood- 
shed it  was  thought,  for  a  time,  that  the  principle  had  been  established 
that  taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny. 

Now  it  is  just  for  that  principle  today  that  the  socialists  are  endeavor- 
ing to  arouse  recognition,  because  the  socialist,  among  others,  has  waked 
up  to  a  realization  that  taxation  without  representation  has  by  no  means 
been  abolished  even  in  present  day  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
prevails  more  widely  than  it  ever  did  in  the  old  days  of  the  colonies; 
and  it  affects  far  more  vitally  the  lives  of  the  people  of  our  country  than 
that  tax  ever  affected  the  colonists,  because  today  there  is  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  country,  in  our  industrial  institutions,  precisely 
the  same  principle  in  effect.  The  people  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  country,  we  socialists  endeavor  to  show,  are  being  taxed  not  merely 
on  a  few  luxuries  like  tea,  they  are  taxed  today  throughout  our  indus- 
trial system  not  merely  for  the  maintenance  of  government,  as  was  osten- 
sibly the  case  then,  but  for  the  support  of  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
our  population,  who  collect  these  taxes  under  the  sanction  of  law  to  be 
sure,  but  nevertheless  collect  them  regardless,  of  whether  or  not  any  service 
is  rendered  in  return  by  those  who  do  the  taxing,  and  utterly  regardless 
as  to  whether  the  interests  of  the  people  are  furthered  by  that  taxing.  I 
must  make  this  point  clear  because  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  social- 
istic attitude  toward  our  modern  life.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset  before 
endeavoring  to  tell  you  the  relation  of  socialism  to  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  liberty  and  justice,  let  me  say  in  order  that  you  may  listen  with- 
out the  handicap  that  you  would  have  to  suffer  —  if  I  may  use  that  word 
— '  from  misapprehension  and  misunderstandings,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two 
in  order  to  disabuse  your  minds  of  certain  two  or  three  very  widespread 
delusions  in  regard  to  what  the  socialist  wants.  It  is  so  difficult  to  secure 
an  unbiased  hearing  for  the  socialist  doctrine,  however  earnest  and  how- 
ever honest  people  may  be,  for  these  people  listen  with  the  notion  that 
certain  very  absurd  and  ridiculous  tenets  characterize  that  doctrine.  Let 
me  say,  then,  that  the  current  notion  that  socialism  would  put  an  end  to 
capital  is  only  a  creation  of  the  mind,  the  fancy  of  individuals  who  have 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  what  socialism  is.  The  socialists,  it 
seems  to  me,  and  I  know  them  pretty  well,  are  the  very  staunchest  sup- 
porters of  capital  that  we  find  anywhere.  There  is  a  distinction  between 
capital  and  capitalism.    A  little  later  I  will  endeavor  to  show  you  what 
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it  is.  The  socialist  would  not  abolish  capital ;  there  would  be  as  much 
capital  in  the  world  under  socialism  as  there  is  today.  They  have  no 
desire  whatever  to  abolish  private  property.  They  seek  to  make  private 
property  possible  to  everybody,  in  proportion  as  the  individual  exerts  him- 
self as  an  individual  to  produce  that  wealth.  Socialism  seeks  to  safeguard 
private  property,  wherever  it  is  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who  have 
acquired  it  by  honest  means,  and  surely  any  honest  man.  whether  a  socialist 
or  not,  would  seek  that  same  end.  And  thirdly,  socialism  has  no  desire 
whatever  to  restrict  or  hamper  the  individual  in  his  freedom.  There  are 
cases  which  I  might  recall  which  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  this.  The 
socialist  seeks  to  set  the  individual  free  for  that  higher  individual  growth 
which  he  is  capable  of  attaining  under  a  just  form  of  government,  to 
protect  the  capital  that  is  needed  in  industry  so  that  people  may  be  safe- 
guarded against  misuse  at  the  hands  of  such  men  as  too  often,  today,  seek 
^o  use  it  adversely  to  the  interest  of  the  public  in  order  to  promote  their 
own  selfish  end.  Socialism  seeks  to  make  possible  private  property  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  than  is  possible  today. 

With  these  words,  let  me  endeavor  to  show  you  the  relation  between 
what  the  socialists  are  after  and  what  those  early  colonists  were  after.  In 
our  country  today  it  is  obviously  true,  as  in  every  other  age  of  the  country, 
that  all  wealth  that  is  used  between  man  and  man,  all  wealth  that  is  con- 
sumed by  men  of  wealth  is  created  out  of  raw  material  by  men,  and  all 
such  wealth  is  available  to  humanity  only  after  labor  of  some  kind  has 
been  expended  upon  it.  It  may  be  in  some  tropical  isles  there  are  indolent 
natives  whose  sustenance  requires  of  them  no  exertion  whatever  except  that 
of  picking  up  bananas  and  other  fruits  that  fall  from  the  trees,  but, 
barring  these  elementary  conditions,  we  find  everywhere  throughout  the 
world  that  the  wealth  that  is  used  by  men  is  the  product  of  human  zeal 
of  some  kind,  often  of  many  kinds  combined.  There  is  a  vast  proportion 
of  our  people  whose  labor,  whether  it  be  manual  or  mental,  whether  it 
be  in  the  field  or  in  the  offices,  at  the  desks  of  the  executive  or  at  the  doors 
of  the  furnaces  —  creates  all  the  wealth  that  is  consumed  in  the  country, 
that  is,  above  what  existed  before.  The  raw  materials  existed  before  but 
they  are  not  as  a  matter  of  practice  used  to  satisfy  human  wants  until 
they  have  been  bought  by  men  and  much  labor  has  been  expended. 

Our  United  States  census  and  the  industrial  commissions  of  various 
states  have  made  very  exhaustive  analyses  for  many  years  of  the  industrial 
statistics  of  our  country  and  of  our  various  states.  It  is  found  that  of  the 
wealth  represented  by  the  entire  market  value  of  the  products  of  our  indus- 
tries, it  is  only  a  very  small  proportion  which  is  available  for  the  workers 
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who  participate  in  these  industries  and  create  the  wealth  —  work  up  the 
raw  materials  and  make  it  available  for  human  use.  Taking  our  country' 
as  a  whole,  it  is  true  that  of  the  entire  output  of  our  industries  the 
workers,  manual  and  mental  workers  together,  and  the  "  captains  of 
industry  "  included,  about  three-fifths  of  the  product  of  our  industries  is 
used  probably,  under  modern  conditions,  to  pay  for  the  raw  materials  that 
are  consumed,  to  pay  for  machinery  that  is  worn  out,  to  pay  for  improve- 
ments on  the  plant,  and  so  on,  and  about  two-fifths  of  all  that  is  produced 
can  be  called  new  wealth,  over  and  above  such  as  was  used  up  in  creating 
it,  and  of  these  two-fifths  —  this  new  wealth  created  in  our  industries, 
the  workers  who  produce  it  all  are  obliged  today,  and  have  for  many 
generations  been  obliged  to  turn  over  about  one-half  of  it  to  others  who 
did  not  participate  in  its  creation,  to  individuals  who,  whether  or  not 
they  render  any  useful  service  in  the  community,  have  not  rendered  that 
useful  service  as  their  contribution  and  compensation  for  which  the  wealth, 
this  one-half  of  the  product  of  our  industries,  is  turned  over  to  them. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  industries,  when  the  factory  system  came  to 
he  introduced,  it  was  true  that  the  owners  of  the  industries,  the  men  who 
took  this  one-half  of  the  product  —  were  also  participants  in  our  indus- 
tries. They  themselves  aided  in  creating  the  wealth  that  came  out  of  the 
workshops.  They  were  their  own  managers,  they  participated  in  the 
production,  and  as  their  compensation  for  the  service  they  rendered  they 
took  a  part  of  the  wealth  which  came  from  that  production.  But  that  old 
stage  of  industry  is  fast  passing  away.  Of  course  we  find  it  still  prevail- 
ing in  small  towns  here  and  there  and  find  it  to  some  extent  in  our  cities, 
but  all  of  our  larger  industries  have  today  reached  a  stage  where  ownership 
is  absolutely  and  completely  divorced  from  participation,  from  productive 
participation  in  the  creation  of  the  wealth  that  comes  out  of  the  industry. 
No  one  knows  today  who  owns  any  of  our  great  industries.  We  may 
know  who  owns  certain  blocks  of  stock  in  some  of  them.  We  may  have 
an  impression  that  some  people  own  one-fifth,  others  three-fifths,  etc.,  but 
taking  our  industries  as  a  whole  no  one  knows  who  owns  them,  no  one 
can  ascertain  who  owns  them,  because  the  ownership  changes,  it  may  be, 
a  thousand  times  a  day;  just  as  often  as  the  certificates  of  stock  are  sold 
on  exchanges  so  often  does  the  ownership  of  our  industries  change  and 
pass  from  hand  to  hand.  In  this  modern  type  of  industry  the  producers 
of  the  wealth  have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  the 
profits;  they  take  such  wages  as  are  allowed  them,  the  producers  of  the 
wealth  of  our  great  industries,  and  they  receive  their  wages  only  on  con- 
dition that  they  turn  over  the  entire  product  to  those  who  happen  to  be 
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the  owners,  day  by  day,  or  those  who  represent  the  owners  —  the  entire 
product  is  turned  over  to  the  owners  who,  only  in  rare  exceptions,  take 
no  active  part  in  the  industry.  They  spend  three-fifths  of  it,  through  their 
agents,  to  pay  for  what  is  consumed  in  producing  the  other  two-fifths,  and 
the  remaining  two-fifths  they  divide  roughly,  giving  one-half  of  it  to  the 
workers.  One-half  is  distributed  in  salaries,  fees,  commissions  and  wages 
to  those  who  have  participated  in  producing  it  all,  and  the  other  half  is 
withheld  from  those  who  produce  it  all  and  is  distributed  among  those 
individuals  who  happen  to  own  the  stock  and  who  are  not  expected,  under 
our  modern  system,  to  render  any  service  in  the  industry.  Generally 
they  do  not  ever  come  near  the  factory  nor  the  workshop,  they  merely  have 
some  of  the  stock  and  take  one-half  of  the  product.  The  point  is  that  the 
producers  receive  today  under  our  modern  system  approximately  one-half  of 
the  net  wealth  which  they  produce,  and  for  every  day's  product  that  the 
workers  have  for  their  use  and  enjoyment,  another  day's  product  has  got 
/to  be  turned  over  to  individuals  who  participate  in  no  way,  who  merely 
take  it  and  consume  it  or  save  it,  according  to  their  own  tastes  and  dis- 
positions, without  thought,  usually,  of  the  fact  that  every  dollar  they 
take  means  that  someone  who  is  creating  wealth  is  deprived  of  a  dollar, 
that  someone  else  who  commonly  needs  that  dollar  vastly  more  than  the 
non-productive  stockholder  needs  it,  is  lacking  something  necessary  to  his 
physical  or  intellectual  or  spiritual  welfare,  from  his  withholding,  because 
the  withholding  of  this  wealth  involves  a  colossal  burden  on  the  working 
people.  Take  the  average  income  of  our  workers  in  the  factory  system 
in  the  United  States,  the  factory  workers,  those  who  are  engaged  in 
American  industries.  Our  census  for  many  years  past  has  shown  that 
these  people  receive  an  average  wage  of  from  $400  to  $500  a  year  to 
support  themselves  and  those  dependent  on  them.  They  receive  only  about 
$500  a  year,  which,  if  you  will  stop  to  think  of  it,  is  hardly  enough  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  They  receive,  say,  $500,  and  they  create 
possibly  twice  as  much.  In  other  words,  the  great  burden  which  the 
working  people  are  called  upon  to  stand  is  the  terrible  mortality  that  we 
find  in  tenement  districts,  a  mortality  which  is  sometimes  from  three  to 
four  times  what  is  common  among  the  well-to-do  districts  —  mortality 
which  is  intense  because  people  cannot  afford  to  live  in  more  sanitary, 
healthful  environments,  because  people  cannot  afford  to  take  time  for 
leisure,  for  recreation,  for  vacations ;  because  people  cannot  afford  to  spend 
the  money  they  need  to  protect  themselves  with  clothing,  to  provide  them- 
selves with  coal  in  the  winter,  to  provide  themselves  with  nutritious  food. 
One  hundred  thousand  people  a  year  die  in  this  country  from  tuberculosis 
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alone,  which  is  perfectly  needless,  as  physicians  in  their  international  and 
national  congresses  everywhere  agree  that  this  is  due  merely  to  environ- 
mental conditions  which  render  the  individual  incapable  of  maintaining 
vigor  and  vitality.  Physicians  everywhere  who  have  studied  tuberculosis 
unanimously  are  agreed  that  to  eliminate  this  all  that  is  needed  is  to 
render  human  environments  more  wTholesome.  Let  me  illustrate.  A  year 
ago  last  spring  I  was  up  at  Albany  attending  some  hearings  on  labor  bills. 
An  attempt  was  being  made  up  there  to  secure  a  repeal  of  the  law  standing 
on  our  statute  books  of  New  York,  called  the  Blau  law,  which  provides 
that  in  those  industries  where  dust  is  so  common,  blowers  should  be  used 
to  remove  the  dust  from  the  air,  in  order  to  free  the  workers  in  those  in- 
dustries from  the  diseases  wThich  come  from  the  irritation  of  dust,  a  fact 
knowTi  to  the  statisticians  of  all  civilized  countries.  An  attempt  was 
being  made  to  make  that  law  optional  with  the  inspector,  which  means  — 
as  everyone  who  is  familiar  at  all  with  politics  in  the  state  of  New 
York  well  knows  —  that  if  it  is  made  worth  while  —  too  often  it 
merely  means  that  if  it  is  made  worth  while  to  an  inspector  he  will  look 
the  other  way  when  going  through  such  factories  and  won't  see  that  the 
blowers  are  not  being  used.  It  means  non-enforcement,  and  blackmail  on 
the  part  of  grafting  officials.  The  owners  of  the  factories,  many  of  them, 
were  opposed  to  the  blower  law  and  had  attorneys  there,  and  the  spokes- 
man of  these  attorneys  made  this  argument  to  the  legislative  committee. 
He  said  that  the  blower  law  was  not  constitutional,  for  this  reason,  that  it 
involved  the  confiscation  of  private  property.  If  the  blower  law  were 
enforced  it  meant  that  the  owners  of  the  factories  would  have  to  take 
part  of  their  earnings  each  year  to  pay  for  the  coal  to  run  the  blowers, 
and  that  wTas  confiscating  their  property  regardless  of  their  wish,  that 
they  were  being  required  to  use  a  large  amount  of  their  profits  to  buy  coal 
to  run  the  blowrers.  It  seemed  a  pretty  far-fetched  argument,  but  it  was 
the  principal  argument  made  by  the  spokesman  of  these  associated  em- 
ployers. Over  against  that  argument  were  the  statistics  gotten  together 
by  the  representatives  of  the  employees;  among  others  there  were  repre- 
sentatives there  of  the  metal  polishing  trade  in  New  York  state.  These 
men  packed  up  a  pile  of  paper  about  so  high.  Each  sheet  was  the  death 
certificate  of  a  member  of  their  union ;  each  sheet  showed  the  cause  of 
death  as  certified  by  the  attending  physician,  and  the  amount  of  the  death 
benefit  paid  to  the  widow  or  heirs.  And  those  sheets,  those  original  records 
showed  that  in  that  trade  about  91  per  cent,  of  the  workers  died  either  of 
tuberculosis  or  pneumonia,  and  that  82  per  cent,  died  before  reaching 
forty  years  of  age,  died  because  the  blowers  were  not  run  effectually, 
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because  this  irritating  dust  inflamed  the  lungs  and  rendered  the  lungs  sus- 
ceptible to  the  attacks  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  and  the  germ  of 
pneumonia. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  was  down  in  Philadelphia  talking  with  one  of 
the  largest  mill  owners  in  that  state,  who  was  telling  me  about  conditions 
in  the  cotton  mills.  He  had  one  factory  in  which  he  employed  1,200  girls, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  employees.  This  man,  who  was  a  very  kind- 
hearted,  earnest  fellow,  president  of  the  company,  very  active  in  philan- 
thropic work,  said  that  the  terrible  thing  about  that  business  was  the  havoc 
it  worked  among  the  employees.  For  a  long  time  he  would  be  distressed 
to  see  these  girls  fall  out;  he  would  make  inquiries  in  regard  to  why  they 
had  fallen  out  and  found  that  they  wxere  ill.  They  had  come  healthy  and 
hearty  and  well  and  worked  for  a  time,  and  then  would  drop  out,  and 
perhaps  come  back  and  try  it  again,  but  as  the  cases  developed  they  wouldn't 
come  back  and  he  would  inquire  to  see  what  had  become  of  them.  He 
did  that  until  he  became  so  discouraged  that  he  couldn't  do  it  any  more, 
or  he  didn't,  because  he  found  they  were  contracting  tuberculosis,  one 
after  another,  either  going  home  to  die  or  going  home  in  the  hopes  of 
borrowing  a  little  money  from  friends  to  go  off  in  the  country  where  they 
had  a  chance  to  live.  There  again  —  mill  dust  in  the  air  that  could  be 
removed.  He  recognized  perfectly  well  that  it  was  the  dust  and  that  the 
dust  could  be  removed,  but  he  said  to  remove  the  dust  from  this  business 
"  would  impair  our  profits  and  our  stockholders  won't  stand  for  it." 
Doubtless  it  was  true.  I  do  not  blame  him  individually,  he  did  not  con- 
trol the  industry  although  a  large  stockholder,  but  yet  I  do  blame  him  in 
a  large  measure. 

I  cite  these  things  merely  as  illustrations  to  bring  home  to  you  a 
thought  so  fundamental  among  socialists,  that  this  system  under  which  the 
industries  of  our  country  are  carried  out  today,  this  profit  system,  which 
permits  the  workers  to  have  barely  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together 
and  often  not  enough  for  that,  that  this  system  involves  a  terrible  hardship  ; 
disastrous  to  human  life  right  and  left,  and  also  disastrous  to  human  char-  ; 
acter.  Take  the  vice  that  prevails  in  our  slums?  Why  is  it?  Do  people 
indulge  in  vice  because  they  are  born  vicious?  Some  think  so,  but  I  have 
never  yet  found  such  a  case  and  I  have  worked  in  the  slums,  so  called,  | 
for  a  great  many  years.  I  have  lived  in  them  constantly  for  the  last  five 
years  and  intermittently  for  five  years  preceding  that,  and  I  am  pretty 
familiar  with  the  conditions  in  such  districts  and  am  pretty  familiar  with 
the  people  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  such  work,  and  I  have  yet  to 
find  anyone  who  believes  that  vice  is  the  natural,  inevitable  offspring 
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of  unborn  human  depravity.  I  have  yet  to  find  people  who  have  devoted 
their  life  earnestly  to  this  subject,  or  a  large  part  of  their  life,  who  fail  to 
recognize  that  vicious  habits  are  products  of  vicious  environments;  that 
the  child  whose  home  is  in  the  tenement  and  the  street  corner  where  he 
hears  nothing  but  vile  language,  such  a  child  acquires  the  habits  of  his 
environment.  If  rough  language  is  used  by  his  associates,  and  by  his 
elders,  he  grows  up  to  use  rough  language.  If  his  elders  use  vile  language, 
he  grows  up  to  use  vile  language.  Everything  that  we  learn  comes  to 
us  from  our  environment,  barring  certain  intuitions  that  we  have,  and 
our  intuitions  surely  come  to  us  from  a  source  far  purer  than  the  haunts 
of  vice.  The  bulk  of  our  knowledge  comes  to  us  from  suggestions  con- 
nected with  our  environment,  and  where  the  suggestions  are  depraved  and 
demoralizing,  where  conditions  are  demoralizing,  character  becomes  demor- 
alized —  merely  cause  and  effect.  Here  and  there  you  will  find  a  rare 
exception  who  will  rise  out  of  such  conditions  to  great  purity  and  nobility, 
but  for  one  who  rises  out  of  such  conditions  there  are  endless  numbers 
who  fail  to  rise  and  who  are  depraved,  and  depraved  because  of  lack  of 
opportunities,  because  of  their  environment.  You  say  why  can't  they 
move  out  of  such  tenements  and  districts  into  tenements  where  they  can 
have  sunshine,  physically  and  spiritually?  Generally  it  is  because  the 
parents  cannot  afford  to  live  anywhere  else  than  the  slums,  they  cannot 
afford  to  go  further  from  their  work  than  the  slums  are;  they  cannot 
afford  to  live  in  the  suburbs,  they  cannot  afford  to  live  in  the  country, 
they  cannot  afford  to  live  in  healthful  surroundings ;  it  costs  too  much  and 
they  cannot  afford  it.  This  is  the  point,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  so  hope 
I  can  impress  upon  you,  they  cannot  afford  it,  primarily  because  the  wealth 
which  they  have  created  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  them  to  afford  it, 
is  taken  from  them  by  individuals  who,  under  our  modern  type  of  industry, 
render  them  no  service  in  return.  Many  of  you  will  say,  "  You  forget 
that  capital  is  needed  in  industry,  and  that  the  people  who  provide  the 
capital  render  a  service."  I  recognize  as  plainly  as  anyone  does  that  capital 
is  needful  in  industry  for  the  carrying  on  of  any  industry  on  a  large  scale. 
In  recognizing  that  capital  is  needful  I  have  another  thing  to  maintain: 
somebody  besides  the  owners  have  got  to  provide  that  capital  and  do  pro- 
vide it.  Who  does  provide  the  capital  used  in  our  industries  today  ?  Every 
dollar  of  it  consists  of  wealth  created  by  human  labor.  Remember  that 
when  I  speak  of  human  labor  or  the  working  class  I  mean  all  who  partici- 
pate productively,  whether  at  their  desks  or  at  the  furnaces.  All  capital 
is  produced  by  human  labor.  The  workers  produce  it  all  today;  under  our 
modern  system  the  workers  first  produce  the  capital,  then  hand  it  over  to 
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the  owners  of  industry,  when  again  it  is  handed  to  the  workers,  who 
alone  need  it,  who  alone  use  it  to  pay  for  rents  and  the  necessaries  of  life. 
There  is  no  bitterness,  no  illwill,  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
socialists.  It  is  not  an  attack  on  individuals.  There  are  individuals  here 
and  there  who  have  suffered  deeply,  who  have  seen  their  children  die  of 
starvation  or  of  some  needless  disease,  and  such  individuals  often  become 
bitter,  and  surely,  rather  than  abusing  them  for  their  bitterness  we  should 
pity  them.  It  may  not  be  wholly  their  fault.  The  point  I  make  is  that 
bitterness  has  no  part  in  the  philosophy  of  the  socialist.  We  are  not  here 
to  attack  people  or  impugn  people's  motives,  but  we  do  claim  that  the 
system  is  unjust,  because  the  people  who  are  in  most  poverty  today,  the 
people  whose  average  income  today  is  only  $500  a  year,  are  the  people  who 
produce  all  the  wealth  that  comes  out  of  these  industries.  In  arriving 
at  that  figure,  $500,  the  salaries  of  the  $50,000  a  year  president  is  in- 
cluded, and  the  $100,000,  where  such  exist,  and  we  know  there  are  cor- 
porations which  pay  their  officers  salaries  much  larger  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States  receives  for  his  services.  The  average  is  $500,  and 
the  people  who  produce  all  the  wealth  are  obliged  to  live  close  to  the 
margin  of  starvation.  We  say  in  the  first  place  that  it  doesn't  seem  just; 
we  say  in  the  second  place  that  it  is  needless,  and  in  the  third  place  that 
a  vastly  better  system  can  be  introduced.  It  is  needless  because  there  is 
no  need  of  the  workers  who  produce  the  wealth  turning  over  half  of  their 
produce  for  the  support  of  others  who  take  no  part  in  producing  the 
wealth.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  worker  should  work  150  days  a  year 
for  himself  and  support  of  those  dependent  on  him,  and  another  150  for 
the  support  of  those  who  do  nothing  for  him.  It  is  not  necessary.  Since 
the  workers  produce  the  capital,  why  not  allow  the  workers  rationally, 
fair-mindedly,  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  conducting  their  own  indus- 
tries, paying  the  same  executives  as  are  now  paid  to  manage  them  for  them, 
because  not  a  man  would  be  displaced  by  socialism,  not  a  man  who  has 
rendered  efficient  service,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  salaries  would 
be  paid  not  by  the  stockholders,  not  by  non-participant  stockholders,  the 
salaries  would  be  paid  instead  by  participant  stockholders.  The  same 
salaries  would  be  paid,  the  same  president  and  the  same  foreman  would 
continue  their  jobs,  but  instead  of  the  workers  working  300  days  a  year 
the  workers  would  work  as  long  or  as  short  as  they  chose,  taking  their 
share  of  the  product  if  they  worked  200  days  or  300  days.  The  man  who 
works  200  days  would  get  only  two-thirds  of  what  the  man  would  receive 
who  worked  300  days,  provided  both  worked  up  to  the  standard  required 
by  the  industry.    No  one  would  be  displaced  who  rendered  satisfactory 
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service,  the  superintendents  would  be  the  employees  of  the  associated 
workers;  the  only  change  that  would  come  would  be  in  the  ownership, 
no  greater  change  than  takes  place  in  every  industry  a  thousand  times  a 
day  now.  The  ownership  does  change  a  thousand  times  a  day  now  very 
often.  The  ownership,  instead  of  passing  from  one  private  group  to 
another  private  group,  would  pass  from  an  existing  private  group  to  the 
nation,  the  state,  and  the  community.  The  workers  would  provide  the 
capital  which  they  need  by  taxing  themselves,  just  as  they  tax  themselves 
today  to  provide  capital  needed  for  the  postal  service,  capital  needed  for 
the  extension  of  the  schools,  for  the  extension  of  public  roads  and  streets; 
the  capital  needed  in  industry  would  be  provided  by  the  people  and  the 
great  difference  is  this:  that  no  rent  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  right  to  use  that  which  they  have  produced,  no  workers 
would  be  pledged  to  support  any  individual  who  renders  him  no  service 
in  return  —  he  would  be  free  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  another  who 
renders  him  no  service  in  return.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  movement  to 
bring  about  human  liberty,  for  freedom  to  the  individual  is  necessary  to 
natural  growth  and  development,  and  just  think  how  much  growth  and 
strength  and  development  would  come  if  every  man  might  have  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  product  of  his  toil.  Their  interests  should  be  safeguarded, 
safeguarded  from  spoliation  by  others,  however  innocent  others  may  be, 
and  deliver  them  from  taxation  levied  without  their  consent,  without  any 
representation  being  allowed  them.  Abolish  taxation,  which  is  tyranny 
just  as  much  in  industry  as  in  political  life,  that  is  the  basis  of  the  social- 
istic philosophy.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  the  spirit  of  that 
is  precisely  the  spirit  of  your  ancestors  and  mine,  freeing  the  individual 
from  the  yoke  placed  upon  him  by  another. 

I  must  say  a  word  in  conclusion  as  to  how  the  workers  today  are  help- 
less to  bring  about  a  righting  of  conditions  until  public  sentiment  very 
much  changes.  Today  observe  that  the  workers  are  no  longer  owners  of 
the  tools  which  they  use.  In  former  years  the  individual  workers  had  their 
own  tools.  The  tools  were  simple  then  and  anyone  who  was  industrious 
and  wanted  them  could  either  make  his  own  or  exchange  a  few  days'  labor 
for  them  and  thus  purchase  them.  He  could  take  them  up  at  will  and 
lay  them  down  at  will  and  produce  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  chose  and 
his  circumstances  made  possible.  Today  the  worker  is  entirely  divorced 
from  his  tools,  and  here  is  such  an  important  point.  Some  of  you  may  have 
heard  the  socialist  use  the  word  "  wage-slavery,"  representing  that  such  a 
condition  as  slavery  exists  in  this  free  republic.  We  feel  that  we  are  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  strict  truth  when  we  speak  of  "  wage-slavery,"  and 
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for  this  reason,  that  the  worker  today  can  only  support  himself  on  condi- 
tion that  he  hand  over  to  the  owner  of  the  tools  and  the  machinery  such 
part  of  the  product  as  the  owner  demands.  Where  trade  unions  are  organ- 
ized they  get  more  than  in  other  instances,  but  the  right  to  work  is  con- 
ditioned on  the  willingness  of  the  worker  to  support  the  owner  of  the 
machines.  The  dependence  of  the  worker  on  the  owner  of  the  machinery 
has  come  about  in  this  way.  When  steam  came  to  be  applied  to  industry 
it  was  found  possible  to  produce  as  much  cotton  cloth,  we  will  say,  with 
the  aid  of  one  man  as  could  be  produced  by  the  labor  of  twelve  men  before, 
that  is,  one  man  at  a  steam  driven  machine  could  weave  twelve  times  as 
much  cloth  as  before,  and  so  on.  These  machines  were  more  cumbersome 
and  more  costly  than  the  old  hand  tools  were,  and  the  workers  were  utterly 
unable  to  purchase  the  new  machinery.  The  workers,  furthermore,  could 
not  compete  with  their  hand  tools  with  those  who  had  access  to  the 
machines.  If  one  man  who  had  access  to  the  machine  could  produce  twelve 
times  as  much  cloth  as  his  neighbor  could,  then  the  man  could  put  the 
cloth  on  the  market  more  cheaply  than  the  other  could  and  naturally  one 
took  away  the  other's  trade,  the  other's  rights  of  distribution.  The  only 
people  who  could  purchase  the  new  tools  were  individuals  who,  through 
ownership  of  land,  had  been  enabled,  through  the  collection  of  rentals,  to 
accumulate  wealth,  because  in  those  days  wealth  was  accumulated  only 
through  the  ownership  of  lands.  Only  the  owners  of  land  owned  the  new 
machines,  consequently  the  owners  of  land  found  that  they  had  ten  men 
looking  for  a  job  to  one  whom  they  employed ;  to  one  man  employed  were 
nine  or  ten  looking  for  employment,  and  it  thus  became  possible  for  the 
owners  of  machinery  to  get  such  employees  as  they  wanted  by  the  payment 
of  a  wage  which  has  been  called  the  "  starvation  "  wage.  From  that 
time  to  this  similar  conditions  have  prevailed.  The  worker  cannot  get 
much  more  than  starvation  wage  today,  for  the  reason  that,  except  in  very 
limited  period  of  prosperity,  so  called,  there  is  always  a  surplus  unem- 
ployed waiting  for  employment,  willing  to  work  for  enough  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together. 

The  subject  is  so  large  I  cannot  cover  it.  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
listening  to  my  remarks,  and  I  do  hope  I  have  shown  you  that  it  isn't 
fanaticism,  this  doctrine  of  socialism,  it  isn't  demagogism,  it  isn't  visionary 
uncertainty,  it  is  a  reasonable  proposition.  Reasonable  men  and  women 
may  differ  as  to  whether  or  not  it  will  conduce  more  largely  to  human 
welfare  than  the  present  system  does,  but  I  do  not  think  reasonable  people 
can  deny  that  it  is  a  rational  doctrine,  and  as  such  if  I  have  only  persuaded 
you  that  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  why  I  am  very  much  more  than 
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repaid  —  and  I  do  not  require  repayment  in  that  way  because  the  greatest 
payment  I  can  get  for  anything  is  an  opportunity  to  spread  the  truth. 
I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  me  today. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Stokes'  address,  General  Grant  added  a  few  com- 
ments as  follows: 

This  talk  of  Mr.  Stokes  has  been  very  interesting  to  me.  It  is  the  first 
talk  on  this  subject  that  I  have  ever  heard.  I  have  read  some,  and  I  can- 
not help  think  of  some  statements  the  speaker  made;  take,  for  instance, 
the  average  wages  of  $500  a  year,  and  the  death  mortality  among  the 
laboring  people,  all  of  which  is  true.  I  remember  when  people  thought 
they  wrere  earning  good  wages  when  they  received  $150  a  year,  and  regard- 
ing the  mortality,  statistics  showed  that  the  population  of  the  world  was 
i,000,CXX),OCX).  The  last  statistics  of  the  world  that  I  have  seen  showed 
i,400,cxx),ooo,  showing  an  increase  within  the  span  of  my  recollection  (I 
do  not  like  to  say  how  far  back  that  is  because  you  wouldn't  consider  me 
a  boy)  but  within  that  time  this  population  of  4<X),CXX>,ooo  of  people 
have  all  increased  where  the  present  industrial  conditions  that  are  com- 
plained of  exist.  The  increase  of  Oriental  countries  has  been  practically 
nothing.  There  has  been  a  decrease  of  population  in  India  until  recent 
years,  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  it  has  increased  a  little  there,  China  has 
decreased,  Japan  has  increased,  South  Africa  has  greatly  increased  in  that 
time  in  the  native  population.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Stokes  says,  that  the 
conditions  can  be  met  and  ought  to  be  improved,  and  in  my  belief  are 
gradually  being  improved.  There  is  no  objection  so  far  as  I  know  either 
by  law  or  sentiment  to  the  workmen  owning  the  shops.  It  is  true,  as  he 
says,  that  the  tools  must  be  purchased,  but  after  they  are  purchased  the 
stock  is  for  sale  and  the  workmen,  either  by  combination  through  their 
unions,  or  by  savings  banks,  can  buy  the  stock  and  thereby  own  these  in- 
dustries. They  with  the  large  amount  of  money  that  they  put  into  savings 
banks  could  unite  and  control  all  these  shops,  and  there  is  no  law  or  even 
sentiment  against  it.  I  do  think,  however,  that  very  much  of  the  poverty 
and  degradation  and  vice  that  these  people  are  growing  up  in  the  midst  of 
is  due,  not  to  the  lack  of  wages,  but  to  a  surplus  of  wages  that  they  are 
receiving  which  enables  them  to  buy  whiskey  and  things  of  that  sort, 
which  does  bring  about  degradation  in  their  surroundings.  If  you  take 
our  very  wealthiest  men  I  believe  that  you  will  find  that  most  of  them 
started  out  almost  in  poverty,  if  not  in  poverty.  I  believe  Mr.  Rockefeller 
was  a  clerk  working  for  less  than  a  wage  of  $500  a  year  wThen  he  started 
out;  that  is  my  recollection.  I  think  that  Mr.  Hill  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad  was  a  school  teacher  at  $180  a  year,  and  most  of  the  men  who 
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own  the  railroads  were  men  of  very  small  means,  but  they  were  men  who 
utilized  their  opportunities  and  became  rich,  men  whose  habits  have  been 
good.  Not  all  men  have  the  ability  to  acquire  money  —  our  own  family 
is  an  illustration ;  I  do  not  know  any  of  us  that  are  rich,  but  I  know  very 
few,  however,  that  are  in  desperate  condition. 

Music  by  Manchester  Male  Quartette  was  then  again  enjoyed. 

At  the  Business  Meeting,  a  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  was 
made  by  Judge  Ralph  M.  Grant,  and  the  following  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  declared  elected: 

President,  GEN.  FREDERICK  D.  GRANT,  New  York. 

First  Vice-President,  FRANK  L.  GRANT,  New  York. 

Second  Vice-President,  EUGENE  J.  GRANT,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Third  Vice-President,  ROLLIN  P.  GRANT,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Fourth  Vice-President,  CHALMERS  B.  COLMAN,  New  York  City. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  FRANK  GRANT,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Recorder,  ARTHUR  H.  GRANT,  Eizabeth,  N.  J. 


Report  of  Officers. 
Secretary-Treasurer's  Statement,  1905-7. 


RECEIPTS. 

To  balance  on  hand  (see  last  report)         .           .           .  $121.00 

Life  membership  fees    .....  90.00 

Initial  membership  fees  .....  27.00 

Biennial  dues    ......  182.00 

Sales  of  reports,  badges,  etc.     ....  5.40 

Dinner  tickets  .           .           .           .           .           .  116.00 


$541.40 

EXPENDITURES. 

Printing  and  stationery      .....  $40.50 

Postage  and  telegraphing    .           .           .           .           .  48.17 

Clerk  hire  .           .           .           .                  .    .           .  15.50 

Sundry  minor  expenses       .           .           .                       .  13.68 

Expenses  of  Reunion         .....  185.21 

Deposited  to  Life  Membership  Fund  Account         .           .  90.00 

Balance  on  hand    ......  148.34 


$541.40 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  Grant, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

July  I,  1909. 

Note— On  account  of  delay  in  publishing  reports  this  account  is  brought  down  to  July,  1909. 

Life  Membership  Account. 


1905-07. 

To  Balance  on  hand  last  report      .           .           .  '         .  $31.20 

"  Deposit  since  last  Report         ....  90.00 

"  Interest  to  July,  1909  .....  10.62 


Total  July,  '09    .  .  .  .  .  $131.82 
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Memorial  Fund. 

1905-7. 

To  amount  as  per  last  report         ....  $544.59 
"  Contributions  .....  60.00 

11  Interest  to  January,  '08  ...  45«94 

"  Interest  to  July  1,  '09  .  .  .  .  .  39.78 

Total,  July  1,  '09  .  .  .  .  .  690.31 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  bequeath  to  the  Grant  Family  Association,  incorporated  under  the 

State  laws  of  Connecticut,  the  sum  of  dollars, 

to  be  applied  to  the  Memorial  Fund  of  said  Corporation. 

Remember  the  Scholarship  Fund  in  your  will. 

A  resolution  was  passed  changing  the  by-laws  so  that  if  it  ever  becomes 
desirable  to  have  a  meeting  at  any  other  time  than  once  in  two  years  the 
Board  of  Directors  can  so  order  it. 

Letters  of  regret  and  greetings  were  received  from  the  following 
members : 

Rev.  Hiram  Bingham. 

1439  Alexander  St.,  Honolulu,  H.  I., 

Oct.  24,  1907. 

Mr.  Frank  Grant, 

Sec.-Treas.  Grant  Family  Association : 
My  dear  Kinsman: 

Your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  Fifth  Reunion  of  the 
Grant  Family  Association  at  Windsor  and  Hartford  was 
received  yesterday.  Only  four  days  remain  before  the 
reunion,  and  as  we  have  no  airship  I  must  content  myself 
in  being  with  you  in  spirit.  I  trust  that  you  and  all  the  kins- 
men who  may  be  there,  will  have  a  delightful  time. 

Please  find  enclosed  my  dues  to  the  Grant  Family  Associa- 
tion for  this  year.    If  I  am  still  in  arrears  please  let  me  know. 

With  very  kind  regards  for  yourself  and  your  good  sisters 
I  remain  as  ever, 

Very  cordially  your  kinsman, 

Hiram  Bingham. 
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Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton 


Cleveland,  O.,  October  8,  1907. 

Frank  Grant,  Sec'y-Treas., 
Grant  Family  Ass'n, 
-  Westfield,  Mass. 

My  dear  Kinsman: 

I  regret  very  much  that  engagements  here  will  prevent  my 
attending  the  reunion  of  the  Association  on  October  28th. 
I  am  earnestly  desiring  to  be  free  at  some  time  so  that  I  can 
be  with  you,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  occasion  may  be  a 
very  pleasant  one  for  all  of  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  E.  Burton. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Griswold  Hart,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Miss  Abbie  L.  Griswold,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Julia  D.  Young,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 
John  Miner  Denison,  Ruthton,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Sara  M.  Ludlam,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I. 
Mrs.  Sanford  H.  Smith,  Thigh  Hill,  Alta,  Canada. 
H.  B.  Grant,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Mrs.  Jessie  May  Grant  Battles,  Titusville,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Clara  Perkins  Carter,  Winnetka,  111. 
Joseph  C.  Truman,  Rockton,  111. 
H.  N.  Gridley,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Fuller,  Ulysses,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Jane  A.  Grant  Sherwood,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
Walter  Scott,  M.D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Grant  H.  Burrows,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Herbert  N.  Crain,  Key  West,  Fla. 
George  Grant  Shrive,  New  York  City. 
*  Maria  Brown  Robinson,  Bridgewater,  N.  Y. 
*  (Mrs.  Robinson  will  be  ninty-eight  years  old  Nov.  4,  1909.  She 
retains  her  faculties  perfectly  at  this  time.) 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  Hotel  Garde,  Hartford,  at  7.30 
p.  m. 
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The  Hartford  Times  gave  the  following  account  of  the  banquet  at 
the  Hotel  Garde  in  Hartford  at  7.30  o'clock: 

Banquet  at  Hotel  Garde. 

In  the  evening  at  the  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Garde  the  historical  and 
intellectual  interest  gave  way  to  pure  fun  and  sociability.  The  somber 
rainy  day  suits  of  the  afternoon  were  changed  for  gayer  dresses  and  even- 
ing clothes  and  the  businesslike  conversations  of  the  formal  meeting  were 
replaced  by  a  chatter  of  queries  such  as  "  Then  you  are  one  of  the  West- 
field  Grants?  "  "  She  has  her  mother's  eyes,  but  in  the  other  features  she's 
a  pure  Grant,"  and  a  thousand  like  them. 

The  youngest  Grant  of  them  all  was  Miss  Vivien  May  Thrall,  the 
16-year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  N.  Thrall  of  No.  40 
Babcock  Street,  a  member  of  Clan  F. 

The  oldest  Grant  present  was  Mrs.  Clarinda  Grant  Fox,  widow  of 
Dudley  Fox,  the  well-known  jeweler.  She  is  a  member  of  the  same  clan. 
She  is  79. 

The  reception  began  at  7.30  and  at  8.30  the  company  went  in  to 
dinner.  The  large  dining-room  of  the  hotel  was  decorated  with  American 
flags  and  a  huge  picture  of  General  U.  S.  Grant.  The  tables  were 
trimmed  with  ferns  and  carnations,  while  on  the  speakers'  table  there 
were  huge  bunches  of  chrysanthemums.  During  the  dinner  Emmons' 
Orchestra  played  patriotic  airs.  A  feature  of  the  music  was  a  cornet  solo 
played  by  Francis  M.  Sutherland,  the  leader  of  the  Foot  Guard  Band,  who 
was  once  attached  to  General  Fred  Grant's  headquarters  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Island  of  Luzon. 

The  toastmaster  of  the  evening  was  General  Frederick  D.  Grant,  who 
introduced  all  the  speakers  in  witty  fashion,  saying  that  he  had  put  all  the 
best  speakers  at  the  end  of  the  list  and  that  he  was  going  to  bring  up  the 
rear.  He  then  presented  as  the  "  worst  speaker  "  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes, 
whom  he  called  a  boy  with  a  bad  bringing  up,  and  at  whose  socialistic 
ideas  he  made  several  humorous  cuts.  In  reply  Mr.  Stokes  made  a  short 
speech  founded  on  the  motto  of  the  association,  "  Stand  fast."  He  said 
that  this  might  be  wrongly  illustrated  by  standing  still  and  that  that  was 
the  one  thing  that  we  do  not  want  to  do.  We  should  always  try  to 
make  things  better  than  they  are.  No  matter  where  we  are,  there  is 
always  something  better  possible  farther  on. 

The  second  speaker  was  Rev.  Roscoe  Nelson  of  Windsor,  who  wittily 
complimented  the  Grant  family  by  quoting  the  remark  of  President 
Dwight  of  Yale  that  if  a  boy  wishes  to  succeed  the  first  thing  that  he 
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should  do  should  be  to  choose  his  ancestors  and  that  if  he  —  the  speaker  — 
could  choose  his  he  would  number  among  them  Matthew  Grant.  He 
was  not  descended  from  Matthew  Grant,  the  old  recorder  of  Windsor. 
Descent  from  Matthew  was  almost  a  guarantee  of  ability  and  honor. 
What  an  asset  a  life  like  that  of  Matthew  Grant  was  in  the  country! 
Who  can  realize  the  worth  of  it? 

The  most  notable  speech  of  the  evening  was  that  of  Mrs.  Stokes,  who 
fascinated  her  hearers  by  her  personality,  and  she  held  the  close  attention 
of  everyone  in  the  room.  She  talked  with  intense  earnestness  and  deep 
sympathy  of  the  brave  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  toilers  in  the 
great  East  Side  of  New  York  City.  Yet  that  effort  was  like  the  effort 
of  a  boy  attempting  to  empty  with  a  pail  a  fountain  into  which  water 
was  flowing.  He  made  a  considerable  puddle  but  he  did  not  reduce  the 
level  of  the  fountain  because  he  did  not  know  enough  to  turn  off  the 
source  of  the  flow. 

Mrs.  Stokes  protested  against  the  use  or  the  necessity  of  "  charity  " 
as  too  often  found  in  the  East  Side  in  New  York  City.  Much  of  the 
charity  system  is  bad  and  many  of  the  recipients  lose  in  self-respect. 
Objects  of  charity  lose  caste  with  those  neighbors  who  learn  about  the 
charity.  The  recipients  are  in  reality  workers  and  are  getting  only  what 
they  are  earning,  if  charity  is  extended. 

"  We  are  not  making  inroads  into  poverty,  for  the  problem  of  poverty 
has  grown  apace,"  Mrs.  Stokes  said.  "  We  must  get  at  its  source."  She 
went  on  to  tell  about  working  people  who  had  toiled  ten  hours  a  day 
for  twenty  years  and  died  without  anything.  Tuberculosis  cuts  off  most 
of  these.  Of  the  victims  referred  to,  nearly  all  were  deserving  and 
should  have  a  larger  portion  of  their  earnings. 

Miss  Alice  Mae  Holmes  gave  a  humorous  recitation,  Bret  Harte's 
"  I  Was  With  Grant,"  with  a  dash  and  pleasantry  which  captivated  her 
auditors. 

E.  D.  Northrup  and  Judge  Ralph  M.  Grant  were  the  last  two  speakers, 
the  latter  noting  the  fact  that  the  Grant  family  was  the  first  to  incor- 
porate its  association  and  that  its  example  was  now  being  followed  by 
others,  mentioning  the  Rockwell,  the  Huntington  and  the  Chapin  families, 
and  if  these  were  equaling  the  Grants  they  were  "  going  some."  The 
biennial  meetings  did  not  mean  the  pride  of  a  snob,  but  the  loyalty  of 
men  and  women  who  wish  to  be  true  to  a  glorious  lesson  handed  down 
to  them. 

General  Grant  closed  the  evening  and  the  meeting  with  an  expression 
of  thanks  to  all  who  had  attended,  and  for  his  re-election  as  president  of 
the  association. 


Secretarial  Data. 


Note :  —  On  account  of  delay  in  publishing  reports  this  list  carries  names 
of  all  who  joined  in  1909. 

ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS 

LIFE  MEMBERS. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  3rd.  ( 1104.003. 001 ),  U.  S.  A. 
Edgar  Grant  Stephens  (1142.151.27?),  Cassopolis,  Mich. 
Lucius  Barnes  Barbour  (102?.???.???),  Hartford,  Ct. 
Jacqueline  Harrison  Smith  (10??.???.??),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Daniel  W.  Phelps  (1256.????),  Omaha,  Neb. 
Claribel  Gordon  ( 1 104.004.003) ,  Georgetown,  Ohio. 
Lois  Anna  (Fellows)  Weir  ( 1 104.141.0),  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
Charles  J.  North  (1136.4??.??),  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MEMBERS 

CLAN  A. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Partridge  ( 1 103.712.00) ,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

CLAN  B. 

Harriet  N.  Andrews  (1 104. 139.04),  Alden,  111. 
Claribel  Gordon  (1104.004.003),  Georgetown,  Ohio. 
Lois  Anna  (Fellows)  Weir  ( 1 104.141.0) ,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

CLAN  C. 

Alice  Carter  Butler  ( 1106.412.A0),  Chicago,  111. 
Joseph  Knight  ( 1 106. 141.20),  Upper  Troy,  N.  Y. 

CLAN  E. 

Elizabeth  Ellery  Dana  (1109.42??),  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLAN  F. 

Winifred  E.  Cooke  Jones  ( 1 120.261.40),  Brandon,  Vt. 
Frederick  Sanford  Grant  (1120.3324),  Parkville,  Hartford,  Ct. 
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CLAN  H. 

Charles  J.  North  (i  136.4  ??.??),  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

CLAN  K. 

Lucinda  Grant  Speaker  ( 1 142. 151. 24),  Cassopolis,  Mich. 

Frank  Lincoln  Grant  ( 1 142.353.12) ,  New  York  City 

Frederick  Everett  Grant  ( 1 142.353.13) ,  " 

Edgar  Grant  Stephens  ( 1 142. 151. 27  ?) ,  Cassopolis,  Mich. 

Fanny  Grant  Brown  ( 1 142.122.62) ,  Stafford  Springs,  Ct. 

Edwin  S.  Wheeler  ( 1 142.103.02) ,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Maria  Brown  Robinson  (1142. ???),  Bridgewater,  N.  Y. 

Livia  Nye  Simpson  PofTenbarger  ( 1 142.???.  ???),  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Edwin  A.  Robinson  ( 1 142. 1 16.21),  La  Grange,  Ind. 

Rollin  P.  Grant  ( 1 142.351.40) ,  Westfleld,  N.  J. 

CLAN  L. 

Mary  Waterbury  (1 143.6902),  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 
Sarah  M.  Fuller  (1 143.4430),  Ulysses,  Pa. 

CLAN  Q. 

Wealthy  R.  Edgerton  (1211.1061),  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Harriet  Cohoon  Bigelow  (1211.1376),  Chicago,  111. 
Harriet  Luella  Bigelow  ( 121 1. 137.60) ,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 
Clifton  Adelbert  Haight  ( 121 1. 137.601 ) ,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 
Vincent  Wymond  Haight  ( 121 1. 137.60?) ,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 

CLAN  T. 

Mary  E.  Pickering  (1550.742.020),  Montrose,  Pa. 

CLAN  Y. 

James  Andrew  Potter  ( 1556.4057 ),Utica,  N.  Y. 
Duncan  Grant  Richard  (1556.429.10),  U.  S.  A. 
Jesse  F.  Grant  (1556.4705),  Maple  Lake,  Minn. 
Elihu  Grant  (1556.441.30),  Northampton,  Mass. 
William  Thomas  Grant  ( 1556.441.31 ) ,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

clan  ^    (Female  Branches) 
Celestie  J.  Lowe"^  10??.???.??),  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Lucius  Barnes  Barbour  (102?.???.???),  Hartford,  Ct. 
Jacqueline  Harrison  Smith  (10??.???.??),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Daniel  W.  Phelps  (1256.????),  Omaha,  Neb. 

Sidney  Robinson  Kennedy  ( 1 541.?? ?.???),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Walter  R.  Green  (1 165. ????),  Rockville,  Ct. 

Louise  Wing  Welch  (10??.???.???),  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Sarah  Brown  Fowler  (10??.????),  Guilford,  Ct. 

DECEASED. 

Nathaniel  Root  Grant,  Rockville,  Ct. 

Erdon  LeRoy  Grant,  Boston,  Mass. 

Edwin  Miller  Grant,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Mary  E.  (Stephens)  Coffin,  North  Weare,  N.  H. 

David  Gr\nt,  Allenhurst,  N.  J. 

Thos.  Page  Grant,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Henry  Wells  Sadd,  Wapping,  Ct. 

Kate  L.  Ellsworth  Stoughton,  East  Windsor  Hill,  Ct. 
Hiram  Bingham,  Jr.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 


WE  BUY  MAGAZINES 


Economic,  Educational,  Historical,  Scientific, 
Technical — -almost  everything  except  the 
common  magazines  of  fiction 


International  Magazine  Company 

(ARTHUR  H.  GRANT,  President  and  Manager) 

339  Bay  Way  North,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


THE  PEASANTRY  OF  PALESTINE 

LIFE,  MANNERS,  &  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  VILLAGE 
By  ELIHU  GRANT 

248  PAGES.  WITH  38  FULL-PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS 
SIZE.  ShxSH  inches  PRICE  $1.50  NET 


THE  CONTEST 
FOR  CALIFORNIA 
IN  1861 

HOW   COLONEL    EDWARD  D. 
BAKER  SAVED  THE  PACIFIC 
STATES  TO  THE  UNION 

BY 

ELIJAH  R.  KENNEDY 


WHITE  ASHES 

By  SIDNEY  R.  KENNEDY 

AND 

ALDEN  C.  NOBLE 

Decorated  cloth,  12mo.,  $1 .25  net 
By  mail,  $1.32 

A  tale  that  makes  you  think  and  one 
that  lives  long  in  your  memory 


F.  E.  GRANT 

BOOKSELLER 

25  West  4  2d  Street,  New  York  City 

Rooms  615-620 

When  calling,  ask  to  see  Mr.  Grant 


Additional  copies  cf  this  Report  can  be  had  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  at  25c. 
each,  also  of  ihe  '99,  '01,  '03  and  '05  reports  as  long  as  the  small  stock  lasts. 


